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PREFACE 


The Rama>ana is a major item m the heritage of 
India >et by the iron> of our linguistic \%ealth and 
educational history the average graduate of an Indian 
University who is sure to have studied at least one 
plav of Shakespeare and some poetr> in English litera 
ture of great poets like Keats and Wordsworth and of 
poets less great like Campbell or Herrick generally 
makes no acquaintance with the poetry of Valmiki He 
ma> even be acquainted with some work of the Greek 
poet Homer m a translation but not of him who has 
been called the Homer of India Not only is any 
part of the work of Valmiki not prescribed for study 
— It IS conceivable that this ma> not be alvvavs possible 
— but the poet is not even referred to in general 
disquisitions on the nature of poetry or the meaning of 
literature Those who follow an older fashion hear 
the poem expounded m public recitals Modernisa 
tion has deprived the younger generation of this 
opportunity also Indian youth to day thus often 
finishes its educational career in profound ignorance 
of the nature and worth of the greatest poetry the 
nation has inherited 

This at any rate was the case with me when 
I graduated and I do not believe that my case was 
exceptional Indeed if it was exceptional it was m 
the contrary direction Born into a family m 
which the Ramayana was read every day I heard 
the sounds of Valmiki s composition before ever I 
understood any words I^ater I read summaries of 




I mu«t confess tint I lta%c not the ^chohrship m 
Sanskrit that 1 showW Ime hked to jxisscss for 
nTiting this appreciation of Vahinki Dccjxir schohr 
ship ho\\e\er Ins so far concerned itself wuli the 
Ranwana m a uaj dilTtrcnt from that nhich nould 
meet m\ purpose CIo'jc stii<l\ of the Kanntana 
rai cs a niinilicr of fascinating prohlcius and thc‘;c 
problems engage scholars too dteph to let ihctn ths 
course at an\ length on the poem as siieli Much of 
that criticism lx?sidcs is wTittcn for scholars and not 
for the general reader and talcs a knowledge of the 
Rainajana m the details of character incident and 
description for granted When it i« written In 
W^cstem authors n is often Mliatcd for the Indian 
reader b) a supenonts complex which is a little too 
painfulK obnous When written In an Indian it tries 
to satisf> standards sup^xi c<l to he set h\ W'estern 
masters and becomes cqualh rccomhtc Die approach 
that would meet the need I Imc m \iew is that of the 
common student and I ha\c done the best I could to 
meet that need with the knowledge I possess I ha\c 
for this reason not feared seeming clenicntar\ and 
ha^c narrated the storv and di cussed the characters 
and con\e)cd information without hesitation 

1 should also like to state here that the mcws 
about interpolations m the present text of the Raniaj ana 
arc the result of my own examination of the subject 
confirmed or not later by reference to mows express 
ed In others Persons of an orthodox turn of mind 
are hkel> to feel that this type of opinion is bhndl> 
copied bj men with modern education from Western 
critics I can onl> gi\e the assurance that I ha\e not 
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blindly accepted Western views any more than Eastern 
views I have tried to see my way with the light 
that IS given to me Eriors of judgment are possible 
ill such a case, but they are not due to imitation or 
want of care 

Besides the books mentioned in the appendix, I 
have referred, in studying the topics dealt with m this 
appreciation of the Ramayana, to that excellent little 
book “The Riddle of the Ramayana’^ by Rao Bahadur 
C V Vaidya and to articles on the versions of the 
Ramayana current m Greater India by Prof K A 
Neelal<anta Sastiy of the University of Madras in 
“Tiivem”, an English Jouinal published from Madras, 
and similar articles by Mr Nippani Ranga Rao in 
the Kannada Magazine “Jeevana” published from 
Dharwar I have referred to other notes all of which 
I cannot now specify I hereby acknowledge my debt 
to all these authors 

My thanks are due to three friends, Messrs T 
Venkatarangan, V Seetharamiah and K Revanna, 
who have helped me in seeing pi ess proofs of the 
book 


Gavipur Extension, 
Basavangudi, 
December 15, 1940 


M VigNKATSSA lYigNGAR 
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THE POETRY OF VALMIKI 

I IMRODUCTOR\ 


•irfi Ka ya first poem 

Valmiki S Rimajina has been called Indus first 
poem It has l)ccn sugi^cstcd tint this title was given 
to It in consideration not of Us being the first poetic 
composition m Sanskrit but of its being the first among 
Sarga Damlha Kaj\as Tins might have been the 
case but there is not siifficicnt reason for believing 
that It vvais Tiie book should have been among the 
earliest of all major poetic compositions whether 
divided into sargas or not so divided From the time 
that the story of Rama was first told b) Valmiki it 
Ins been dear to the heart of the gcnentions of India 
"Many a poet repeated the story in his own words m 
Sanskrit and in the provincial languages The poem 
has been put into various non Indian languages also 
The material has thus been repeated b\ many poets 
and repeated often jet it cannot be said that the 
tor) has been better told b> any one than by Valmiki 
AVhen men onginallj called the Ramajaina the first 
poem they thought possibly of its order m time Later 
thej discovered that it was first also in order of ment 
The mtroductorj verses that go with current versions 
of the Ramayana show the great esteem in which men 
held the poet and his work ToYalmiki the KoLtla 
runs a verse in this introduction seated on the 

r 
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branches of the tice of pocsj and calling? Rama, Iviuna, 
m soft and mellifluous notes, I do obeisance " Another 
verse m the introduction sa}s "So long as on this 
earth the hills and ruers enduie so long shall the 
Ramayana be cuiient in the \Norlds” he poem 
was thought of as the great support of all poets 
Valmiki was accepted as the fore-runner, leader and 
master of the race of poets, and his poem as the \evy' 
crest of poetic achievement 

P0CTR\ AND RdLICION' 

When Yalmiki wi ote his poem, religion and poctrc' 
appear not to have been different entities This is a 
position observed in the earl} histor} of all nations 
When, hovv'^ever, the poem became popular and its 
great ideas won men’s reverence, and when the lead- 
ers of populations discovered that it vv'oiked for moral 
good, It ceased to be a mere poem and came to be 
thought of as a vehicle of religious and moral insti no- 
tion As part of the same process, Rama, who W'as 
first conceived as king and noble-heai ted hero, became 
an incarnation of God So incomparable did his 
great qualities seem and so beloved had he become. 
The Ramayana thus became a religious book recording- 
the story of a divine incarnation Centuries have 
passed since and to-day the Ramayana is merely a 
leligious book All will admit that it is also a gieat 
poem But because it is a great religious book it has 
followed that adherents of a particular religion treat 
it as their property and those of other lehgions treat 
It as not theiis The Ramayana to-day is thus a poem 
teaching Sanathana Dharma m a beautiful manner 
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Great is the accession of honour that comes to a 
hook b\ recognition of this kind To no poem that 
IS merelj- a poem wiH people show such reverence 
The Rama>ana became vvith the Indian people a hol> 
bible for dailj studv Men worshipped it as the historj 
of an incarnation and learnt to think of an> criticism 
of It as blasphemy This was all to the good but by 
wav of compensation those who did not accept Vishnu 
or the Hindu conception of God treated the bool as 
the text of a sect A poem that should have been 
current m the worlds Was confined to one land and 
•even m that land to one section of the people This 
was grievous loss from the point of view of the poem 
as of the poet He who should have been an emperor 
became the king of a land and later the headman of 
n village \ poem which should have been of use m 
the Iiv es of hundreds of thousands b> this shnnl age 
of allegiance influences far smaller number^ This 
was loss from the point of view of the vvorlJ also and 
from the point of view of religion and morahtv 
All the teachers professing ten religions and a hundred 
■<:ects teach the one law Wliat thej teach m the name 
of their religion and their ect poetrv teaches wathout 
mentioning religion and sect If poetr) remains poetry 
It does this m the hearts of all To the extent to 
which it becomes a religious text to that extent its 
work IS hindered This is what has happened with 
the Ramavana 

The Oltlook or this Study 

It IS proposed in this essav to stud> the Ramajana 
as mainlv a poem This attitude is not the outcome 
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cilhc! of iirclis^ion or ant.i-rcltt(ion 'Phcrc i*- i)ioj)crh 
speaking a leligion of poctr> as mighl) as an> that 
goes b} that name To minds that know that rchmon 
it wall appeal meligion and anli-ichgion to tic.it 
a poem as anything nthci than a poem Where is 
Valmiki and where is any one icligion so called" 
Where is the Ramayana and where is ari} one sect" 
Where is poetr> and where is mere morahu " Poet 
and poetrv include lehgion and sect and moraliU Init 
do not end with them It is also far better that a 
poem should he the fourth of its class than the first 
of religious books The text of the Gita that sa^ s 
that ceen destuiction if met in the pursuit of one's 
own dhaima is desirable and that moving in another s 
dhaiuia In mgs harm applies here The Ramatana 
fiist went to the people as a poem Religion theic- 
aftei took hold of it To lelease it fiom this hold 
and tieat it again as a poem is to do it sen ice When 
all is said and done lehgions in the wide expanse of 
history aie houses of lac built for da}s Now or a 
little latei they ate hound to burn and disappear 
If the law of life stays in them it is sure to come to 
haim It IS in the power of poetry alone to sace 
it from injury, and by claiming poetiy as poetri 
W''e help to make i ighteousness permanent 

Foi the same reason w^e tend to gam h)' consider- 
ing Rama as the hero of a poem and by not treating 
him as incarnation of God In the Ramayana as w-e 
have it at piesent there aie verses suggesting that 
when Valmiki wnote the poem he thought of his 
hero as Vishnu Unable to beai the havoc that 
Ravana was causing, the Gods appi cached Vishnu for 
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protection and he agreed to take birth in the uorld and 
‘Chose Dasaratha as Ins father Rama \\as a half of 
“Vishnu "Vet in the same text there are \erses put 
into the mouth of Rama to the effect that he thought 
himself merel} a man When Mahade\a with the 
other Gods appears to Rama after his victor) against 
Ravana and tells him he is of the Gods Rama replies 
I have believed myself to be human being just Rama 
son of Das iratha There arc people who examine 
the conduct of Rama m various situations and find 
that there are defects m it The) do not accept Rama 
as God >et look for Gods perfection m him There 
are other people who accept him from the point of 
view of religion and think of him as God and justify 
all that he said and did and treat the jovs and sorrows 
of his noble life as the stage plav of a Cod who acted 
•the part of a man If we could think of Rama as 
no more than the hero of a poem we should discover 
"how high souled he was and if in his conduct a 
thing or two appeared dark we should remember the 
hundred great things to his credit and not agree to 
make too much of a fault or two We should dis 
cover too that rather than God who became man 
Rama was man who by his conduct became God This 
indeed would seem to have been the poets object 
Whether wt think of Rama as God who became man 
or as man who became God we shall be show mg equal 
re-5pect to his great life But in the one ca e the 
cum Va'ie. sesisv ta vjs a. cawA. 

into our midst and m the other case something which 
IS our very own 



II THE STORY OF THE ORIGIH OF THE 
RAMAYANA 

Thc Story or thc CROL^CHA Birds 

That the Ramayana started as a poem appears from: 
an account of its biith given in the inti odiictory 
chapters of the poem as we ha\ e it at present We ai-e- 
told that the ascetic Valmiki asked the great and wise 
Narada to tell him who then m all the world was the 
most noble, heroic, Mrtuous, and disciplined of men 
Narada who had access to all the three worlds told him 
the stoi > of the Rama} ana , of Rama s birth and early 
years, of his banishment on account of his step-mothei , 
of his and his wife’s suffeimgs m the last year of their 
exile, of his return and installation on the throne of 
his fatheis and the years of beneficent rule b}'^ nhich 
he had become dear to his subjects When Narada 
had left, Valmiki went out with his disciple Bhara- 
dwaja to the river Thamasa to bathe The Thamasa. 
we are told, was a stream not far fiom the Ganges 
At a spot where the water was lucid and clear 
Valmiki got down to bathe Getting lead} to take a 
dip, he looked around on the beauty of the wood close 
liy On a tree not far were two Crouncha buds call- 
ing beautifully in love spoit A huntsman came up 
just then and shot down the male Seeing the 
companion lying in a w^elter of blood in the dust the 
female bird clamouied in grief The heart of the 
ascetic was moved b} the sad cries and he utteied 
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a cur e on the huntsman You ha\e taken the life of 
one of the e birds and shall attain no good for >ears 
and >*ears Immediatelj the ‘^ge felt that he ought 
not to ha\e spoken a curse At the same time he 
felt that the words he uttered were shapel) and 
Th)thmic and satisfied the laws of music and wished 
that these words of his uttered m sorrow might turn 
out au picious and not remain a curse Expressing 
this wi h to his disciple Valmiki finished his bath 
and returned to his hermitage When he sat down for 
meditation Brahma the maker of all the worlds came 
to him Valmiki offered him due reverence and gave 
Turn a '*eat Brahma a ked the sage to be seated and 
told him that the words which he uttered m the fervour 
of his pity would turn out auspicious and asked him 
not to be unhappy These sounds liave proceeded in 
accordance with the laws I have ordained Compose 
in the «ame manner the story of Rama which Narada 
told >ou Record the occurrences of the lives of Rama 
and I akshmana of the Raishasas and of Videhi with 
all the details open and hidden What is not known 
to vou will become known No word of vour poem 
will be other than truth So long as the lulls and 
the rivers endure so long will the story of the 
Ramayana be current in the worlds Bramha then 
disappeared Valmiki wondered at what had happened 
and proceeded to see in contemplation the stor} which 
he had to reduce to verse AU the laughter and the 
speech all the movements and the deeds of the story 
of Ramas hie passed before his vision clear m every 
detail and he described all in a poem which came 
up to twenty four thousand verses The composition 
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was bcautuul and sweet to the ear, alike in rcadnifc 
and in singing It olieycd the IcWS of jioctry and song 
and was graceful with the qualities of great \ersc 
Two joung lecitcrs of Valniiki's hennitage hcarel the 
poem and fell in lo\c \\ith it and begged the teacher 
to teach it to them, and when thc\ had mastered the 
•words, sang it before the sagcx With c\cs full of 
tears of joy and sympathy the wi'^c men who heard 
them eulogised botli the poem and the icciters These 
two then went about the countrj repeating the 
composition to the populace and delighting all who 
heard, and passed one da% into A\odh\a Rama 
heard them singing in the street and sent foi them 
and sat in audience with his brothers and listened 
to them The assembly in the audience hall w as 
channed bj the recitation Rama himself was gicath 
pleased 

Authorship or Tin, Stor\ 

This account of the oiigin of the Rama) ana forms 
the fiist four saigas of the poem at present The fifth 
smga begins wnth the poet’s statement that he would 
tell a story wduch arose m the great line of king', 
known as the race of Ikshvaku to whom, before any 
others, the world in entirety belonged It is manifest 
that Valmiki began his poem from this ?afga The 
four introductory sot gas aie unlikely to ha\e been 
the poet’s work An examination of then contents 
shows also that they should have been w'ntten by two 
persons One of them wrote the fii st, thn d and fourth 
sargas which state that Naiada told the stoiy of Rama 
to Valmiki, that Valmiki sat dowm in meditation and 
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saNv in -vision all the details o{ that stoT> as thej 
occurred and that the two minstrels of Valmiki s 
hermitage learnt the poem bj heart and recited it all 
o\er the countr} and in the presence of Rama In 
these three sargas there is no suggestion of an\ 
unusual incident like Narada going to Heaven or 
Brahma coming down to the earth The second sarga 
states tint Narada returned to the Heavens that 
Valmiki uttered a curse when a huntsman killed the 
male of the Crouncha birds and that Brahma came 
and commanded Valmiki to compose the Ramajana 
m the manner that had come to him m uttering that 
curse This sarga should have been written b> 
someone else It is likel> that it "as written b> 
Valmiki s close disciple Bharadwaja or some descendant 
of his The incident of the Crouncha birds was known 
p rsonallj only to Bharadwraja While the other three 
sargas might be written b> any admirer of Valmiki 
or his poem the second one could have been written 
onl> bj a devoted personal adherent On both these 
grounds it might be suggested that Bharadivaja him 
self wrote the second sarga The mention however 
of the wonderful along with the hkelv makes it 
possible that some time bad elapsed before this sarga 
was written and added to the introduction If the 
inference is correct the person that wrote it would 
be some descendant of Bliaradwaja who was Valmiki s 
disciple That the communitj of the Bliaradwaja 
was interested m connecting itself with the poetry of 
Valmiki and the Rama race of I mgs appears also 
from certain other sargas in the Ramayana m which 
Rama and Bharata are stated to have visited the 
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hcjmiiugc of Hh.ir.idwaj.i So.rn. <»t scnr^ 

the imprt ‘•‘'ion <»{ bt’U'^ tutuj 


1 s 


'ihc'-' Soar 


introdutton <;(U(icts ‘hoitid ho" tv?' !'u< I»^'a ! 

to the Rania\,'nn not loin' aftt r n va tornp >• d h> 
Valniiki 


Its Ini Uk.wmi'o I’ot it't 


The narratne rtiiardnu,' the Cronnthi hiro^ 
implies certain notions of poctr\ v Inch it n ", orth- 
A\hile to understand It is lua lucissm for ns to 
take all that is stated in the st(in a^ tnu It is 
possible that \ almiki was a eontempoi.ir' of Kanri’s . 
it IS more piohahlc that he was not I'he \ir-'C tint 
Valmiki uttered couUl not haec been the first m that 
foiin in Sanskrit as the inlioduction seems to surrrust 
Immcdiatcl) aflci it was uttered, \'almiki wished that 
it would he sloho Both he and his disciple u'coomst.d 
certain qualities in it If the} v ere familiar with 
those qualities, the} should ha\c known the slo! a 
before It may not haec been a \cr\ common fonn 
of composition but it could not ha\c been imknowni 
Nor IS It necessar\' to hehc^c that, hut for Xarada’s 
account, Valimki would haac been ignorant of Rama’s 
story Valmiki h\cd m the tract of country known as 
the Kosalas, b} the side of the rucr Thamasa which 
was not very far from the Ganges According to the 
statements made m the introduction he was a con- 
temporary of Rama’s If so, he should ha\e known 
of the then reigning king of his land and the 
stor}' of his life He, how'ever, should haAe desired 
to have the sanction of a person know n for his wisdom, 
before holding that king up before the world as 
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a paragon of human \irtue When we ha\e made 
these proMsos ^\e find tliat the Crouncha stor\ con 
tains suggestions A^hich are contributions of perma 
rent uorth to the thcor^ of poetr\ The first of the e 
suggestions is that poctr\ is the impassioned utter 
ance of a heart i\hich emotion has filled In this case* 
the emotion i\as a combination of pam pit\ and 
anger and the expression of it became poctr\ It is 
to be noted that the words were not thought out and 
shaped and strung together The> just came out 
What m the heart was feeling turned to word on 
the tongue Though there was no conscious com 
position the words showed an obedience to \ai 
which seems possible onh if there is deliberation 
and construction Brahma said that tlie\ proceeded 
m accordance with his will his law of speech An 
other suggestion of the story ts that the man who 
wrote the poem was not con cioush or mtentionalK 
or as we might sa> now profcssioinlK a poet ( As 
the world knew him and pos ibh as he knew himself 
he was onlj a sage Becau e of his temperament he 
became a poet To sa\ that Valmiki before he be 
came a poet was onl} a sage is not to detract from 
agedom It IS merelv to saj that the facultv of 
poetr> IS something added to a sage As a later 
age said no one produces poetra a\ho is not a 'iage 
Incidents of the kind witnessed b\ Valmiki could not 
ha\e been rare in the forests man) a saint should 
also have previously witne ed such occuuences 
Poetr) did not come i ito existence then It came 
into existence when Valmiki saw one such incident 
That one bird out of a couple sliould be killed seems 
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a Infling occunence in the histor} of the oriel "Vet 
to one like Valmiki \eho lo\ecl all life the pain in one 
heart though it was the heart of a bird, became the 
symbol of all the p?in in the A\oild What matters 
it uhat heart sufters’ That ^\hlch suffers is a life 
and in that there is neither large noi small nor 
superiority or mfei lority Heie poetr\ diffeis from 
philosophy which also looks with equal eee on large 
life and small life but piactises equanimity in the face 
of suffering, accepting it as the portion of all life 
A further suggestion m the story comes from the 
statement that w’hat was uttered as a curse was 
declared by Biahma to be the foundation lerse of 
what was to be a great poem A poet expencnces 
anger and utters an imprecation, but if that emotion 
proceed fioin i ighteousness wdiat is soui will turn 
sweet, and ■vexation produce beaut}’’ foi coming 
generations No poet utters wmids which express 
ineiely what he is avvaie of If m truth he is a poet 
the words wnll have powei of the w’^hole of w’hich he 
cannot have cognizance He is merely the mouthpiece 
His speech comes fiom the primal source of all exist- 
ence Not by speabing what he consciously thinks 
and wills does a poet attain his best effects but by 
acting as the instiuinent of a deeper self than his own 
This IS tiue of all genuine poetiy, ev’en when it is 
not as great as Valmiki’s Apait from all this is the 
fact that the scene of the biith of poetr}’- was a 
beautiful wood by the side of a limpid stream Man’s 
heart is touched by beauty in natuie to fine issues 
and poetiy is one of the things into which it flowers 
when so touched So beautiful was the scene in this 
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ca c tlwt in I’icctic t,ctlinf. into the trciin to Intli'* 
stood for 1 moment to lool upon it \ ilmil i \ is 
1 «;igc lull his mike up included this willing suhnn 
ion of mind to the Iiciutiful in nature \ ilmiki I is 
Uown m lus poem how cipihle he \\is of suftcrui'' 
with those whom he saw stilTcr ind of cnjo\mg whit 
wns gncious in the fact of m tire He hid liesidcs 
a mind ind iinignntion which hid githcred trcn^tli 
h\ leirs of discipline ind contemplilion Tint tiniul 
ind inngmition brought lieforc him ill the detid 
the life of Rimi ind Siti ind the hundred of ivr rn 
that appeared in it igiin as it occurred Not even 
to those who pissed through the c\i>criencc oiild il' 
the dctiils) luxe come so lulh o unfiilingh We 
ire told tint Rimi ind no doulit Stti int! I ikshmiin 
licard the stor\ is the minstrel recited it If 
indeed thc\ hcird it we mix well I>ehcxc tin 
the wondered that an i cctic from the fore t 
should hixe known ill the dctiil witli s wl 
certaintx Thex slionld luxe rcni''ml)crcd whit 

tUe\ experienced when lUc\ heard his uirratuc The 
inngiintion of poctrx is lUMiKihlc No nnl ind no 
position ind no secret oi the licart arc inicce sihle 
to" it The poet saxs i proxerb secs xxhit the sun 
does not The sun is indeed the xxorlds cxe xct 
tlnrc ire things xxhich he max not see hut the poet 
sees so mmutcl) tint no detail is hidden from his 
MSion In Vilmiki s poetrj the liughter ind the 
xxcirds the woveOTCjjJ and Ihe gestures c! i.U the hf/ 
which he described ire presented with i fullness ind 
correctness tint compel idmintion 
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Ir has been stated that the fu-t roin mrga^ at the 
Rama} ana as we ha^e it at jj-e^'ent were writtin hv 
some one otlier than \ .iliniUi and added to hi-> pot n 
Current \er‘>ions of the Kani.i\ana. ha\c man} portions 
so interpolated Kten die orthodox schools of thoiiulil 
m India admit that the poem eontains mteroolated 
work But aliout t.liat is interpolated there i*- as 
might be exjiecled, dilTeience of o])inion 'Phe mo-.t 
considerable of the jiaits mteipolatcd is the setenth 
book called Vilena Kando which describes the nile 
of Rama, and the exile of Sita on the ground of 
slander by the people of A}odlna The introduc- 
tion to the poem suggests m one jilace that it con- 
cluded with the death of Ra\ana Listen now to the 
stor^ , it sa} s of one thing and another and of the 
death of the ten-headed If the introduction is to he 
beliered, the whole stni} should haie been wntten 
w’hen Rama was king \’’almiki asked Naiada who 
at the time of speaking was the woithicst of men. and 
Narada spoke of Rama and said that he w'oukl go 
to BiaJuua loka wdien he had finished lus lulc It 
stands to reason that the poet w’ho recorded the 
hi^to.y of his king ended his w'ork with the installa- 
tion of that king He certainly could not ha^e wntten 
the history of a coming time In certain Aversions of 
"the introductory chapters there aie words to the effect 
that the sage composed also the Utto) akavya including 
"the rejection of Sita It would appear that some of 
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these uords do not occtir in nil the \cr<ions It looks 
as ii tho«c \%ho nd<lc<l the sc\entli book or someone 
who enme nftcn\”irds added thc<e words in the intro 
duclion riic ««.\cnth lKX>k nnkes mention of \ a«;ude\*n 
of the '^ad'iv’a clnn who should be Sn Kri hnn of the 
\fahabharata r\cn if we admit tint \ alnnkt nntici 
paled some ocairrcnces of comm" >cnrs it \\onld be 
absurd to supt,cst that he tnlkwl of Krishin who cnine 
in the D'l'af'ora ajjc There arc iKiicdictorv \crscs at 
the end of the sixth liook of the 1 ann\-am 1 here are 
no such \erscs at the end of the earlier liooks It 
would follow that as first composed the Kamajana 
ended with this lx>ok Whether or not orthodox) 
accepts the Mcw that the se\enth l)Ook is interpolation 
m argument it shows b\ conduct that it could not 
ha\e l>cen part of the onpinal jx>cni Persons of c\cn 
the most orthodox class wlicn thev nad the Pama)*ana 
for religious reasons conclude with the sixth l>ook 
It ma) lx; suggested that this is due to the scacnllt 
book being full of sorrow TIic suggestion howc\er 
nnj not be aen somid for there is sorrow enough 
m th" earlier books It seems safer to hold that 
tradition treated the first six Iwoks as the sacred text 
and the sceenth lx)ok as a thing apart and that this 
distinction is due to the seventh hook Ijcing the work 
of another man The narration in most of the book 
IS also so inferior in qualit> that this bj itself would 
be sufficient reason to question its authenticitj In 
the SIX books themsebes there arc portions which are 
clearlv interpolation The ston of Rishjasringa being 
brought to officiate at Dasaratha s sacrifice for getting 
a son seems to be the earliest of them The 
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inteipolator has done his woik rather clumsily with the 
consequence that certain verses coming before the 
Rishyasrmga episode are repeated at the end, and the 
episode itself stands apart from the rest of the story 
like inlay \»?ork showing the joints The hoise- 
sacrifi.ee being intended to give sons, there was also 
no need for the smaller sacrifice at which Rishyasrmga 
officiated There are verses in the early sajgas to say 
that Rama was Vishnu and that the Gods headed b}’’ 
Brahma asked Vishnu to lescue the world from 
Ravana, and that Vishnu promised to be born as man 
These verses show the crevices of inlaying There are 
verses elsewhere intended to show that V ishnu is 
greater than Siva or Siva greatei than Vishnu These 
are also interpolations When the story was told by 
Narada to Valmiki there was no belief that Rama 
was an incarnation of Vishnu, for Narada said that 
Rama would go to B'tahma loka The stories of 
Sagara and his sons making the ocean and the descent 
■of the Ganges, of the fight between Vasishtha and 
Viswamitra, of Parasurama, Ahalya and Kakasura, 
and of Dasaratha killing the son of an ascetic, also 
seem to be interpolation Scattered in all the kandas 
are chapters here and there which must have been 
later additions Passages like that compaiing the 
Buddha to a thief or those enunciating the sacredness 
of Gaya or of Rameswara also stand apait from 
their context An example of a chapter or the 
greater part of a chapter interpolated is the one in 
which Rama asks his brother, Bharata. just come 
from Aj'^odhya whether he has been ruling the country 
properly Rama has not been away from Ayodhya 
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sunicieinh lonjj for Bharita to ln\c nndc nnn\ 
mistakes of the I nul implied in the qiieslions put to 
him Some of the questions shouhl ln\c been present 
m the first narntitc hut the greater part should ha\e 
been added later b\ a writer who wished to compile 
a chapter of ro}al ethics The chapters describing 
tilt mculentb soon after the alKluction of Sita are 
characterised h) repttilion and lack of sequence which 
indicate that some of them were addctl The wntm^ 
gi\Cb the impression tliat some out felt that \ almika s 
description was not sufiicienll) graphic and there 
fore made additions Similarl> an examination of 
the context makes, it clear that the stor> of the 
buniing of I anka b> IFaimman is interpolation 
Hanunnn had seen Sita had taken lca\t of her and 
started on the return journc> There was no reason 
why he should bring himself to the notice of Ra\ana 
On the contrary there was c\cr\ reason wh) he should 
return quicklj and communicate news of Sita to Ins 
master That m such circumstances he should hast 
ruined a ro\al garden forced the Raksliasas to take 
note of him got himself bound and taken into the 
presence of Ra^'ana and addressed to him words that 
were manifestly insolent and set him against his 
master and that master s consort w horn he w as going 
to lea\e alone m Lanka seems be)ond all de<;cription 
foolish Yet this is what he is supjxjsed to ha\e done 
Quite clearly some one writing long after the e\ents 
\ft a. a \\V.e 

Hanuman after having gone to Lanka to come awaj 
without some achieaement to his credit and added 
the incident of the rum of the king s garden and the 
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<lcfi.uKc of i1k Uiiv^ hiuj-'ilf rmfl Uu l/urnui!' oi 1 -o’l r 
Smiilarl} the chiptt r ujMMhn;; tlv h’ mtt to th 'so 
in the Vuddlta Kandii should In ,ui nit' Tir'd ‘t! 'U i sn 
])rc\ious uirati nnK on iht noit of Uav.nu'- r * r •' 
and his ch.uiotcti dri\mt: his cat hul to Inn’ ^ to 
saic his in.istct aiul frf !\.i\ana 1 citut .'inne , nd oi 
the car returning to tin h'ttU 'Ihi re i'- t<o ~.nL.".'t 
tlicrc that R.ima \\ is ined t»t iu<d(.d aiu [» ct d 
assistance Yit the niif/it in vlnih th* Insuu to tin 

sun oecnis staits Mith a ‘'latennni that, si i intt mi’s 
tired h\ the c\cition <jf the Mftht .iiul inMon-« d’ an 
the end, A^astia l.uiuht him tliat nteat In inn 
ensunnir success m hatik 'Uu fu-t Uv cir^ in 
the next rax/o seem to he part ui ihi intup dation 
for tliey desenhe the tar of Rax ana m iani;uam and 
with clabniation unsintahk for the occasion When 
these \crsts are left out — or exen if thex arc lap’ 
the story is resumed m this wx/ti at the pomt at 
which the prcxious rtur/a closes, staiinn that tht 
chariotcei dioxc the car or that, sn'inn the car of the 
enemy returning, Rama did so and so The jirt-xions 
smqa and these xxords toj^ethci 'I'hcie is no 
Justification xxhatexci for the <:atcia m the middle 
Some one m latci ycais xxho hchexed m the cull of 
sun xx’orship should haxe added the mx/n to t\dt 
his faith It xvould appear that m one of the enm- 
nientancs of the Ramatana mcntionimj the nnmlier 
of sat gas, this book is ci edited xxith one mx/a less 
than it has at present On the return journcx to 
Ayodhya, Rama is supposed to have spent a dax xxith 
Bharadxx’aja Rama was coming; in p;rcat haste to see 
his hi other There xxms no need for him to lose time 
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by remaining in Bharadwaja s hermitage Just prior 
to this Sita sa^\ A\odhja from her place m the 
Pushpaka Vtmaua and Rama told her to fold her 
hands to their ancient at\ Tliat immediateh there 
after the\ should descend into Bltaradvvajas hermitage 
seems inconsequential As has alreid> been suggested 
sargas of this 1 ind should have been added b> a 
Bharadwaja or a friend of th« Bharadv ajas in later 
jears The same mav be said of the sarga in the 
Ayodhya Kanda in which Bliaradwaja gave a dinner 
to Bharata s armj Parts of the sargas regarding 
Agastya in the Aranya kanda should also be additions 
Agastya is the guardian sage of the South of India 
These passages ma> have been added when Lanka 
became identified with Cejlon and the Kannada and 
Tamil countries were made to furnish the places de 
scribed as the scenes of Ramas adventures The 
verses in metres longer tinn the anustnbh appear 
mg at the ends of sargas would all seem to be 
additions The> should have been put theie b> some 
one who divided the poem into saigas or if it was 
originally so divided revised the division They 
generally repeat something stated m the earliei 
anustnbh verses in other words and are rarelv an 
improvement on them Thev seem to have been put 
in to indicate the close of a saroa much as in 
Shakespearean drama a rh>med couplet came at the 
close of a speech m blank verse to indicate that it 
ended Similar verses occur elsewhere and seem 
equallv to be additions stating mo tlv something 
irrelevant or unnecessarv A few of them mav 
have taken the place of lost verses of the original 
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poem, loi wilhoul them Ihe narr.iti\c not h.mg 
together This is the case with pas‘'agcs in the ^lor} 
regarding Yah and m the passage regarding the 
coronation of Rama it would appear as if a w liter 
of a latei time put in these \erses to make the 
narratne continuous and, to distinguish them from 
the composition of \'almiki, compo'^ed them in a 
diffeient metie If there is ain thing m this conjecture 
It mav w’cU be that the xci^'Cs at the clo''C of the 
SO) gas weic composed in these metres witli the same 
intention to mark them oft fiom the original poem 
It may w'ell be that understanding of this kind CKistcd 
for some time, and was then not communicated and 
dropped out of memorj klanj wTitcrs who eame 
after Valmiki thus added to his woik a few \crses 
here and a chaptei there, chapters clsew licre and 
a wdiole book at the end Those who acccjit the poem 
as it has come into their hands ma\ he unwilling to 
give up any poition of it as not genuine There is no 
need to quaiiel w'lth them Xor is jt necessary to 
make contioveisy to establish the iiew that all the 
paits that appeal to be mteipolation are the w^oik of 
some one othei than Valnnki To satish a sense of 
truth and to do justice to Valmiki it is necessary'^ to 
become aw^are that the poem, as we have it at 
present, contains waiting that appears not to hate 
been pait of the oiiginal work of Valmiki AVhen 
that has been done we may proceed to the study of 
Avhat undoubtedly is Valmiki’s w’-ork The Ramayana 
IS gieat because of this poition which is indubitably 
the W'ork of Valmiki, and it is here that the poem 
reaches the heights of its achievement 



IV THE STORY OF THF SIX BOOKS 


Valmiki s poeni as now available to us is m six 
books As IS made clear in the introductory sargas 
the object of the poem was to give the story of the 
life of Rama and his great and noble wife Sita The 
first book gives an account of the Kosala country and 
of Ajodhya the capital and describes Dasaratha its 
wise and sagacious ruler Dasaratha had no son and 
performed a sacrifice to please the Gods and get one 
Rama and three brothers were born sons to Kowsalya 
Sumitra and katke>i the three queens of Dasaratha 
when Rama had grown up into >outh Viswamitra 
the sage came and asked for his help m putting down 
some Ralshasas who were disturbing a sacrifice m 
his hermitage and Dasaratha reluctantly sent his son 
Rama with him and Lakshmana accompanied Rama 
when Rama had helped m the successful performance 
of the sacrifice m Viswamitra s hermitage the sage 
took him to MithiH the capital of Videha of which 
Janaka was the ruler Janaka had a daughter Sita 
whom he had vowed to give in marriage to the mightj 
person who would string a certain bow which he had 
with him Rama did this and in consequence Sita 
became his wife Dasamtlia was sent for and the 
marriage celebrated the three brothers of Rama 
nwmed 5 sistsr sjjd tno coiisias S}ta at tiis same 
time the household of Dasiratha then returned to 
Ajodhja and Rama and Sita lived happily as husband 
and wife for several jears 
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In the second book \%e are lold that when 
Bharata with vSatiughna had gone to his uncle 
Aswapathi, brother of Kaiketi, in Ins kingdom, 
Dasaratha in A}odhya look the consent of the populace 
to Ins son Rama becoming the Yu\araja and assuming 
the reigns of kingship, and made arrangements for 
the installation of Rama Though Kaikej i w as w ilhng, 
a servant-maid of hcis poisoned her mind by suggest- 
ing that wdien Rama became the Yuvaraja, Kowsalja, 
the elder queen, w'ould become all pow erful and 
Kaike\i and hci son Bharata w'ould be reduced to 
a helpless position, Kaikeyi thcieupon determined to 
ask the King for two boons which had been due to 
her for a long time for services rendered when 
Dasaratha had been m danger, she asked him for these 
boons and he, not knowing what she would wish for, 
readily agreed , she then told him of her w ish that 
Rama should go to the forest for fourteen yeais and 
that her son Bharata should be installed as Yuvaraja, 
there was great commotion in the royal household 
but m the end Kaikeyi's wishes had to be fulfilled , 
Rama was induced by Sita to take her with him and 
compelled by Lakshmana to take him also , and the 
three went to the forest accordingly, Dasaratha died, 
Bharata came from his uncle’s house thereafter and, 
unwilling to be king m supersession of his eldei 
brother, went to the forest and met Rama and begged 
him to return and assume kingship, Rama told him 
that they had to obey their father’s command, 
Bharata returned with Rama’s footw^eai to be 
a symbol of the kingship being his and not the 
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j ounger brother s and Rama proceeded further into 
the forest 

The third book gi\es the story of Rama s 
^\andenngs m the fore t aid Iiis meeting various 
sages and relates how in resiionse to the wish of 
the population in these parts he went further south to 
keep the Rakshasas in check Suqianakha a sister of 
Ravana saw Rama and Rakshmana one day and 
wished to consort with either of them as thej might 
wish the> refused and when she offered to do 
violence to Sita Lakshmana at the bidding of Rama 
cut her ears and nose the Ralshasas in Dandaka 
came up and fought with Rama and were all nn 
quished b) him Surpanakln earned the news to 
Pavana and told him of Sitas beautv and of what an 
..cquisition she would be as wiie to him Ravana plot 
ted with Maricln to carrv awav Sita and for this 
purpose made Mancha appear in front of the cottage 
of Rama as a golden deer Sita begged Rama to get 
her the deer for being tnl en to A>odh\a Rama 
pursued the deer an I was tal eii far and unwilling to 
go an> further shot it with an arrow Mancha simu 
lating Rama s v oice cried out Sita Lakshmana and 
fell down Sita sent Lakshmana though he was 
unwilling to leave her alone to help Rama in the 
absence of both Rama and Lakshmana Ravana came 
to the 4shrama and earned away Sita and took her to 
Lanka and tried b) all sorts of persuasion and threat 
to induce her to give herself to him she refused 
and Rama missing Sita on liis return to the cottage 
vielded to grief and went about disconsolate in search 
of his stolen wife 
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Vasi luha and Viswaniitra and ot Pirasunnns 
^\Ith Kama which nn\ l>c u«j|)cctcd to l>c inttrpoh 
tion arc all found here 1 he part tliat concerns 
Kama him«ch is <!mall It has lieen sn^RC^ted h\ 'lomc 
critics tliat \ ahniki s |)ocm hovild ha\e been lK.t,nn 
wath the *^ccond liook Some part ol the first hotk 
ho\\c\cr diould ha\e lieen wntltn h\ Valmiki the 
fifth chapter hcinR ckarK the l»Cf,inninR of his narra 
tuc It IS true ho\\e\cr tliat the ccond hcKtk hold 
the largest measure of the human <lnnn which \ almiki 
et out to show Of interpolation there is not much 
m this hool \part from the \trse at the end of 
scrqas m metre other than anusiulh and m a few 
of these eases the numlier of \cr cs is fairl> large 
there arc jierliaps in all some fifteen pa sages in this 
Ixjok which seem to lx intcri>ohtion One of them 
IS of significance in the stor\ as it suggests that 
Dasaratha suspected that Bharata might claim the 
throne in preference to Rama One of the passages 
relates to the stor\ of Dasaratha \outhfnl c\ploit 
of killing a \onng ascetic and earning a curse \n 
other attnhutes to Bharata some outrageousK ahusuc 
words in addressing his mother \nothcr passage 
de crihcs Bharadwajas Iiospitaht\ to Bharata s arnn 
and still another m hits expands the discussion 
between Jaliah and Rama so as to impK a refutation 
of Buddha and Buddhisni The others do not affect 
either the narratne or the characterisation and 
altogether the hook produces the impression of being 
an organic whole •which is oierwhelminglv the work 
of one poet and that poet the original narrator of 
the story The third book contains description of 
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strange peisons and c\cnts which could not ha\c been 
wiitten In an\ poet dc^cnbing the incidents in hi- 
king’s life in his ow n tune or soon after as \ alnnl i 
IS supposed to hti\c done Portions of it arc un- 
doubtedh later work, but there is in it in the (U- 
scription of the foiest life of Kama and Sita and 
in the account of the abduction of Sita, pnetrv irotn 
the same hand as composed the .hmlhyi] Kavda 
The traged} of Will and the -toi} of the frieiid-hip 
of Rama and Sugrna and the re-toratmu of Sugrna 
to the throne of his father^ seem also to be \*almiki - 
woik Some jiassagcs hcie picturing Vauiun life seem 
to be addition ol later tunes The de-eri])tion o' 
Hanuinan meeting Sita in the fifth botdv and a great 
pait of the pictuic of the life of Rama and Sita m 
separation is work from Yalmiki’s hand Part o'' the 
pictuie, again, would appear to be not \'almiki’s work 
The human drama at the end of the sixth book o'l 
the same basis is the work of Valmiki Some portion 
of the nuineious chapters describing the fights of 
■carious heioes on the sides both of Rama and Ra\ana 
should be Valiniki’s but some large part is iinhkeh 
to be such Homer, to judge from the way he began 
the Iliad, might, if he had written the Rama} ana 
have begun it with the Ayodhya Kanda leaiing his 
audience to assume the details given in the earlier 
book Valmiki gave the pieliminanes of his store also 
but he reserved his full might for the book describing 
the tragedy of Dasaratha Valmiki’s poetre flows in 
a wide and full current in this book, and it is here 
that we see him at Ins highest pow'ei of narration 
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The Ri\alry petwfcn the Queens 

Dasaratha made a great mistake ^\hen he marned 
Kaikeji She %\as beautiful but very vain She came 
also of a line not known for much goodness Her 
mother on one occasion wanted her husband to tell 
her why he laughed He had laughed to hear two 
ants talk of something He had the power to under 
stand the sjjeech of other creatures on condition tint 
he would not reveal what he heard to others Reve 
lation would involve instant death He would not tell 
his -wite what it was he heard She was persistent 
He told her that if he revealed what he heard he 
would have to die immediatel) The wife said I do 
not care whether you live or die I wish to know 
wh> }ou laughed The king fortunately cared a little 
more for his life than for tins heartless woman whom 
he had marned So he would not tell her why it was 
that he laughed Kail eyi had something of this 
mother m her nature Like any old man who marries 
when he should not Dasaratha was very uxorious 
Kowsalja had come into his life in his youth He 
had loved her and lived with her for jears He held 
her m respect for her nobility gentleness and goodness 
But love m regard to her was mere memory Prob 
ahi^ hscatisc iV got tio cfcrWrcs? /rorr? Koii’saiya he 
had married Sumitra Whether he ever cared suffi 
ciently for Sumitra the story leaves m doubt She 
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came to Dascualha neither in the fer\our of his youth 
nor the uxoriousness of old age Hers was the mis- 
fortune of being ticated with mdiftercnce Dasaratha 
sometimes seems to hate felt that she was a veij good 
woman But that he felt any wanner emotion for her 
■does not appear We understand from the storj’- that 
besides these thiee queens Dasaiatha had m his 
harem three hundied and fifty wmmen They seem 
to be ref ei red to as w’omen because they were not 
married m fonii but belonged to the cotiit It might 
hate been Dasaiatha's fondness for women or it 
might have been the custom in his time for a king 
to possess many ladies What trouble came to him 
by the possession of so large a harem we do not 
know Not much trouble came to him from Sumitra 
though she was a tvife Such trouble as came pro- 
ceeded from the tvant of understanding between 
Kotvsalya and Kaikeyi Kotvsalya seems to have felt 
that as the first married queen she should be treated 
with respect, tliat the thud wufe had stolen the King's 
love from her and that her owm importance m the 
court was diminished by the presence of the young 
beauty Kaikeyi on the other hand should have felt 
that she owned the King’s love then as some one else 
had owned it in former years, that the mere coming 
earlier could not matter to the relationship and the 
position of the King’s beloved and that Kow'salya had 
naturally to take the second place That the queens 
tieated each other with dislike is not showm m the 
poem They referred to each other in terms of dis- 
like But the quarrel which the queens in their owm 
proper person might not have cairied on was 
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prosecuted on their behalf b> their followers This is 
what might be expected to happen anywhere where two 
persons of some importance each with some following 
are forced to In e together Kaikeyn s servant is 
shoivn to us asking a ser\ant of Kowsalja when she 
-was making gifts to the poor on account of the ex 
pected installation of Rama how it was that the close 
fisted mother of Rama had become so generous 
Kowsalyas servant does not protest against the insult 
implied m the question but merely answers what oc 
ca loned Kowsalya s jo\ In this atmosphere of trium 
phant and unhappy wives and their followers the life 
of the King himself could not have been very happy 
He loved the four sons whom these wives had borne 
him with the fondness of an aged parent Of them 
all he loved Rama Kowsalya s son best The sons 
grew into manhood and married The king felt that 
they were well settled m life and spent some years 
in contentment and peace 

The Proposal to mai e Ravia Yuvaraja 

Dasaratha himself had at no time any doubt as to 
who •should be king after him By the custom of the 
-race of Ikshvaku his place would go to his eldest son 
The people also should have known this But the 
sons were all born at more or less the same time and 
the eldest was elder than the others by no longer than 
hours and days The want of understanding between 
Jvowiialya. ajod KaAe)} wsis also well Aaon-a How 
ever certain Ramas nght to succession might have 
seemed to the King or to a few other persons it was 
natural that Kaikeyis servants should hope that the 
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son of then mistress would be preferred The queen‘d' 
themselves might not have spoken about this matter 
but that It occuued to them appears from their words 
later Some years had passed after the marriage of 
the princes when Bharata was inrited b} Ins uncle 
to spend some time with him From their childhood 
Rama and Lakshmana, the elder of the two sons of 
Sumitra had been companions and similarh Bharata 
and Satrughna, Lakshmana's twin \oimger brother 
When going to his uncle’s house Bharata took 
Satrughna rvith him and Rama and Lakshmana were 
left with their father in Ayodhya At this juncture 
the King thought of making Rama the Yuvaraja 
Theie is no suggestion that he was influenced in his 
wash to do this by the fact that Bharata was absent 
We may, howevei, infei that that fact had something 
to do wnth the King’s desire That he did not think 
of the arrangement in perfect good faith ma\ be sus- 
pected from the fact that he did not announce his 
intention to the queens or to anjone in the ro^al 
household He called a meeting of the repi esentatn es 
of the people and told them wdiat he intended to do 
and asked for their opinion They acclaimed the pro- 
posal with one voice Dasaratha thereupon directed 
that arrangements be made for installing Rama as 
Yuvaraja and then sent for Ins son and told bun of 
what he intended to do Rama accepted the father’s 
decision and, feeling that it should give his mother 
gieat joy, communicated the news to hei The poor 
old mother was overpowered with it She blessed the 
son and said “Live long m)’’ son Your rivals aie 
vanquished Invested with powrer, give joy to me and 
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mine and to Sunntra and to hers Who the rivals 
were Kowsalja did not ‘^aj Nor did she saj that 
Rama should gi\e joy to Kaikeyi and her relatives 
Kaike}! and her son and her following should have 
been the rival partj she had m mind The news that 
Rama would be installed as \imraja caused much 
happj bustle m Kowsaljas Court The queen began 
to make gifts to people kaikev i s personal sen ant 
Manthara not ccd the bustle and the free handed 
giving and asked Kowsalyas sen ants how their close 
fisted mistress was so free with gifts that day Learn 
ing from tint serv ant the cau e of the elder queen s 
happiness Manthara ran up to her mistress and said 
Rise O Queen >our evil da> has come Your good 
fortune is dning up When Kaikeyi asked her what 
had happened Manthara told her of the proposal to 
install Rama as Yuvaraja Contrary to Manthara s 
expectations the news made kaikeyi happ> She 
jumped out of her couch in delight looking like the 
crescent moon of a cloudless night m autumn and for 
having brought the great news she gave Manthara the 
necklace she had on Manthara she said jou have 
brought me most agreeable news Between Rama and 
Bharata there is to my mind no difference I am 
very happy tint Rama will be installed on the throne 
Manthara threw down the guerdon that her mistress 
gave her and in great vexation remonstrated with her 
Are you mad^ What is this joy of yours on such 
an occasion^ You are m the midst of a sea of sorrow 
and do not know it Looking at vou so happy when 
great evil Ins befallen I feel as if I should laugh 
What <;ense is this rejoicing m the prospenty of the 
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son of Kowsalya, your rival and enemy ^ How fortu- 
nate IS Kowsalya' Her son is becoming Yuvaraja 
You will stand near her and fold your hands to her 
as her sen^ant ” Kaikeyi in reply praised Rama, 
“Rama is righteous and he is grateful for affection 
shown He is loyal and pure-minded As the eldest 
son of the King he is the rightful heir to the throne. 
He will protect his brother as his son and as if he 
were his father Why do you, silly dwarf, feel so sad 
at the thought of his installation^ I hold Rama as 
deal as or dearer than Bharata and he will defer to me 
more than even to his mother Kowsalya ” Manthara 
did not accept this statement “You know nothing,”' 
she said “You have not realised what misfortune is 
befalling you If Rama should become King be sure 
that Bharata will have either to leave the countin'- 
or leave this life Rama's mother has been treated 
with great contempt m the past Will she not wrealc 
vengeance on you now^” Kaikeyi had no doubt of 
what Rama’s attitude to her would be when he be- 
came king But of the attitude of her rival Kowsalya 
she had fear She remembered, as Manthara told her, 
that she had treated the elder queen with disrespect 
and could not overlook the possibility of that elder 
queen retaliating when her son became king Rear 
of the ill-treated Kowsalya shook her love of Rama 
Kowsalya would be in a position to huit at all, 
only if Rama became King Rama, she therefore 
detennmed, should not become King She asked 
^lanthara how this might be compassed Bong years 
ago in a war between the Devas and Asm as she had 
helped Dasaratha out of a danger He had then given 
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her tuo boons to be asked at inj time Tins Manthara 
Knew and she reminded Kaikcji of it Kiikc)i pmsed 
Mantlnri for her timeh mcmor\ and decided to ask 
the King for the fulfilment of those two boons the 
banishment of Rama as one boon and the enthronement 
of Bharata as the econd boon To gne the King 
an idea that something had displeased her she entered 
the chambers of displeasure pulled out the jewellery 
she wore and threw them on the ground and in attire 
which indicated misery lav on the Kare floor 

Dvsaratiias Vicht or Sorrow 

Dasaratlia knew nothing of all this It was usual 
for lum to come to tlic \oiingcst queen to «i>cnd the 
evening As usual he came to her that da> and vvas 
told that she was in the chambers of displeasure He 
was grcatl} disturbed b\ this information Wonder 
mg what might liavc happened he came up to where 
the beloved queen was lying on the floor The King 
really loved this wife and tie asked her what it vvas 
that made her unhappy Who lias caused you 
annoyance or lus misbehaved to you^ Has anything 
been denied to you^ Tell me what it is you desire 
and I shall carry it out Kaikeyi said Nothing 
has happened to me No one has misbeliaved to me 
I have one desire and I want you to fulfil it If you 
promise to do so I shall tell you what it is Dasaratha 
aaid. to her You know m.y that tlvecc ts. ua 

woman I love more than you and there is no man 
whom I love more than Rama I swear by mv Rama 
the invincible the foremost and may my great son 
live for long I shall do whatever you desire Do not 
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doubt this ’ Dasaratha did not know what he was 
piomising He gave strength to his promise by swear- 
ing It 111 the name of Rama By the great love he 
bore to his eldest son he ivas swearing that he would 
send that son to the foiest This occurs in man’s life 
on occasion Like a child giasping a scorpion as a 
toy, man on such occasions hugs his evil as good On 
Dasaiatha sweanng to carrj out her wishes Kaikeyi 
told him wdiat it was she wanted Dasaratha was 
shocked on hearing Kaikeyi’s wish and, sunk m sorrow, 
wfondered ivhether it was real or just a dream or a 
clouding of his own mind or an experience of insanity 
Like a deei ivhich has seen a tiger he felt a pang 
and became unsettled He came to himself after a 
long inteival and remonstiated with his queen 
“What has Rama done to you'^ He treats you as his 
mother Why do you wish him harm? Did I bring 
you into my palace just to effect my rum^ The whole 
world IS acclaiming Rama’s goodness For what 
offence m him shall I forsake him^ I shall give up 
anything, not Rama Rama is my eldest son and 
when I look at him my being surges up with love 
My breath wall not stay in the bod}'- if Rama leaves 
me Give up this wish of youis, my queen I shall 
touch your feet wnth my head Do me this favour 
Rama has been hi ought up m comfort He is fixed 
m iighteousness How'- can he spend nine yeais and 
five yeais in the inhospitable wilds ^ It becomes you 
to feel some pity for an old man like me with a foot 
m the grave I shall malce you a gift of all the world 
right up to the sea I fold my hands to you and touch 
your feet Be good to Rama Let not evil touch 
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him Knikeji «iai<l to him \oii ha\e nnclc ^our 

promise \Vh> tlo } 0 u reiient now ind if >ou do 
what kind of rightconsncss is ^ou^s^ Troin whit 
I can see ^ou wish to ilnndon righteousness and 
instill Riina and h\c hippiK with Kow alji If this 
IS the case I shill drink iioibon in >oiir prc‘;cnce ind 
take in\ life I swcir tin both bj imself ind in\ son 
Bharata Seeing how dettnnined the queen wis 
and realising the full significance of what would ensue 
the King sighed in despair ind cried out Rimi and 
fell prone on the ground like i tree tint his been 
felled He ranted it length at Kaikeji This evil 
which looks as if it were for >oiir good from whom 
did }ou learn it’ When 1 tell Kami that he Ins 
to go to the forest Ins fice Id c the moon in eclipse 
will lose colour How sliiH I look on him m tint 
condition’ If Rami is exiled what will Kowsiljn 
say to me and when I Ime done this mortil unkind 
ness what is it I cm sa> to her’ Kowsalya sened 
me as if she were a senant She Ins been a friend 
and wife and helpful t? sjster or mother She his 
ilways wished me well I ought in return for ill tins 
do her much lindncss I fad to do it because of ^ou 
If Rama goes into exile I shill not Iwe Widowed \ou 
will rule the country with >our soi\ If I isk Pima to 
go to the forest he will not refuse Indeed he will igree 
without hesitation Send him to exile ind when I am 
deid and Kow al>i is dead and Sumitri is dead place 
vn m hell and be happy \ourself Alas Rami Ins 
li\ed m the comforts of a jxilace ill these years How 
will he endure the hardships of forest life’ Well 
Queen do whit sou will I iin not going to cirrv 
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out youi wishes Oh, Queen, do not do me harm 
I shall touch youi feet, be gi acious to me ’ So the 
King Avent on speaking, now piajmg, now threaten- 
ing now'- soiiow'ing, now supplicating Valniiki’s 
deep acquaintance wuth man’s natuie appears in full 
m the description of this situation Kailve}i said to 
the King “You aie honest and finn of purpose and 
}'et )ou aie talking in this mannei”, and wmukl ha\e 
gone on hut befoie she could pioceed any furthei, the 
King flared up and pouted wmids on her "How' ever 
shall I diive to exile Rama, so handsome, so pow'erful, 
so stiong and lot able ^ I shall suielv ensuie foi my- 
self peel less ignoin'iii} and eternal disgrace ’ The 
old King felt deep pit)' fdr Rama that he should be 
going to face the difficulties of exile, but he knew that 
the son w'-ould be able to enduie all that hardship 
Moie than foi Rama it was foi himself that the King 
grieved By exiling the son he would rum his name 
for ever and men w'ould foi ever lefei to him as the 
man wdio diove out a iighteous son for the sake of 
a youngei wufe In this exchange of w'oids between 
Dasaiatha and his queen the e\ening w'ore on and 
night came and the moon leigned in the sk)' That 
night was beautiful as man) another wduch the King 
had spent m the leiy same place wuth the leiy same 
queen but it hi ought him no happiness In the same 
place he now suftered soiiow great as the joy w'hich 
had come to him theie formeih He might then 
haie wished that daj-bieak might nevei come The 
JO) must have seemed so welcome On this night of 
sorrow also, he wnshed that the daj might not bieak 
“O, night, adoined w'lth stais be meiciful to me 
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1 fold in> hands to you do not end let not day come 
lor nhen the day dawned Rama would ha\e to lea\c 
Ayodhya an exile nie only way to prevent this was 
for time to stop This the King wished but the next 
moment he felt that he ha<! lieen m the companv of 
the evil woman he called Ins wife long enough So 
he prayed to night to move quiclly Tinally hoping 
that possibly Kaikeyi might relent if begged again he 
said to her I have treated you well and have grown 
old and asl in humility to be gracious to me m\ 
Queen I am besides King It was not in loneliness 
where no one was present that I spoke of mstalhng 
Rama as Yiuaraja Men heard what I willed Lei 
my proposal be fulfilled my pretty one my kindly 
goddess Let Rama get the kingdom from you and 
get you for your elf a good name my beautiful and 
shapeK one Do that winch will give pleasure not 

niercU to me and Pama to the elders and to the 

countn but even to Bharata \11 this supplication 
was powerless to move Kaikeyj 

Fiif Kinc s CoLLvrsE 

The night went and a new dav came hut the 
Kings problem still remained Kaikevi said to him 
\ou made a promise and have not vet fulfilled it 
What is tins Ivmg on the ground’ Tho e who know 
right and wrong sav tint the essence of nght is truth 
In the name of truth and righteousness I am a king 
you Shibi gave up his life and \lark-a pulled out 

his eves for tnith m the past It is bccau e of truth 

the ocean <loes not transgress its Ijouiuls Tnith i 
the abode of Cod Tn truth rightcou nc s is rootal 
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Truth lb bauccl knowledge in tiUiict} 'JVuth lirnigs 
the bliss of the hereafter Hold on to truth and 
eau\ out m\ wish If \ou iefu‘-c and abandon me I 
shall abandon life in }oin pie-enee’ Thi'' di'-scrla- 
tiou on truth b\ a woman who was meiely bent upon 
selfish ends sounds curious but Mich words arc fairh 
eommon m life 'fhe thief tells the owner that he 
ought to deelaie wheie the mone_\ i*' and that it would 
be dishonest not to do so 'I'lu King heard the 
exposition of his dut_\ In the Oueen and was bewilder- 
ed He did not know how he shcmld get out of his 
desperate position and said to her ‘ I now renounce 
\ou I renounce jour son also Now that night is o\ei, 
Rama with the things which had been gathered for 
his installation will perfonn m\ obsequies You and 
jour son shall hate no share m them ” hat useless 
talk IS this’” said Kaikcji “Direct that mj son 
should become king and send Rama to the forest 
Rid me of mj enemies and justifj' j our life ” The 
King felt beaten and like a haic caught up b\’ the 
pursuer gave up the struggle “I am bound bj mj' 
woids as bj' bonds I am djmig I wish to sec my 
righteous Rama, mj eldest and deaiest son” 

Rama s Accrri'\Ncr oi BAxismn xt 

Vasishtha, pi lest and counsdloi to the King came 
wnth the things lequired foi the ceiemoity of installation 
and asked Sumantia, chamberlain and charioteer, to 
infonn the King Sumantra came to wdiere the King 
w'as and addressing him with the usual fine w^ords of 
the morning gieeting told hinr that the ceremonies 
had begun and that Vasishtha was leadj with the others 
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The King turned on him ejes red \vith sorro\\ and 
said You are hurting me further with jour \\ords 
The Chamberlain was taken aback by the sad words 
and the piteous plight of his master The King him 
self could sa) nothing more Kaikeji took it on her 
self therefore to speak to Sumantra Sumantra she 
said the King is o\erpowered b> the thought of 
Ramas happiness and ha\ing been a^vake the whole 
night is feeling drows> Go joti with speed and 
bring the young Prince Sumantra made haste and 
com ej ed Kaikej i s instructions to Rama The Pnnce 
told Sita that he was going to the King and left his 
palace Sita ivalked w ith him to the door w ished him 
prosperitj and sent him on The streets were full of 
people happy in the expectation of their Prince being 
installed as the Yu\araja Rama walked through the 
crow ds and came to the step mother s palace and saw 
his father m the grip of oaerpouenng grief and sigh 
ing and did obeisance to the father and step mother 
The King uttered his name and could say no more 
He could not even raise his e>es to see his son The 
Pnnce felt greatly afraid and wondered what had 
liappened and said to his step mother My father 
does not speak to me Have I unwittinglj given him 
an} offence^ Or is he umvelP Or has other evil 
happened^ Or did you mother say anything harsh 
to him’ Why is m> father so agitated’ Pray tell 
me Kaike}! unashamed told him The King is 
not angiy nor is he unhapp> ffe has one desire but 
he IS not expressing it for fear of you He loves }Ou 
death and cannot sav what will be unpleasant to 
}ou \our father made a promise to me and is 
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ti}ing to escape fiom it ll \ou undcrtaKc to t.au\ out 
that piomisc, 1 shall tell \ou what it is” Kama saul 
^'Lady, do not, I pia\ >ou, sa\ such words to me 
Only tell me what it is that the King wants and 
I shall most ccitainh carr\ it out I \ow this Rama 
ne\er broke hts \ow ” Kaikc\i told the Prince all 
that happened and said "Joj of the Raghu race, catr\ 
out the promise made In the King B> a great act 
of righteousness eslablnh jour fathers name” Rama 
heard the hitter words, and gnceoiis and unwelcome 
like death though the\ were, he v as not upset In 
them Pie leplied ealmly to the slcji-mother “I shall 
do my father’s wish T shall earrj out the promise 
he has made and shall wear clothing proper to the 
forest and go to cvilc T do not mind this hut 1 mind 
something else My father used to sjieak to me, smil- 
ing and happ) He is not doing so now ” Kaikcu 
told him “Be cpiick then and stait Your father is 
unable to talk to eou because of shame He is no‘ 
displeased with ^ou, hut until }on Icarc, he will not 
bathe or take his food’ The King heard the intci- 
pi elation put upon his silence In the c|uccn .iiid 
exclaimed “fie fie’ and garc a long sigh and fell 
into a swmon Rama raised his fathei up. put him 
on his seat and said to lus stcp-mothci "Lad} . I am 
not a person to live m love of w'ealth Believe me, 
I am like a Rifin who stands lathei bv iighteousness 
I shall do your pleasure, even sacnficing life if neces- 
sary Righteousness knows nothing greater than 
seiving one’s fathei and carrying out his piomisc 
I shall stay in Ayodhya just long enough to take nn 
mother’s permission and tell my wufc Immcdiatclv 
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I Imc done this I shall leave Let Bharata become 
king and sene our father here This ladj is }Our 
dut> also This indeed is the ancient law of righteous 
ness He then touched the feet of hts uncon cious 
father did obeisance to his step mother and left the 
palace 

kOWSALVA*? GrIEP 

Lakshmana had come in somewhat earlier and 
seen and heard wliat liad passed He wais wroth and 
unhappj and went out with Rama Rama proceeded 
to the vessel which had been consecrated for the 
cercmon> of installation and went round it m reverence 
before going further riierc was no agitation in his 
mind at his installation having Iiccn prevented He told 
the men of the roval paraphcrnalta that thc> need 
not accompatu him and went alone to his mothers 
palace kowsalja was making gifts and observing 
a vow in pra)cr for her «:ons prosperity When he 
saw Ran^a coming she came up to him in elation 
May the vears and the honours and the righteousness 
of the nohle and righteous kings of ancient time be 
yours she said and added "ionr father is firm in 
righteousness m that he installs you as heir apparent 
to day She asked the son to sit down and take 
something to eat Valmiki s knowledge of human life 
appears m perfection m the narration of small incidents 
of this sort m such a context kingship may be at 
stake and the happiness of a whole country yet in 
narrating the story of such a situation the poet makes 
specific mention of the Queen asking her son to eat 
something To the mother it is at all moments a 
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great matter that her son should eat and Valmiki was 
unable to omit the fact in speaking of life When 
his mother placed him on a seat and asked him to 
eat something and said that his father was finn in 
righteousness and would install him as heir-apparent, 
Rama folded his hands and bowed to his mother and 
told her what had happened The situation is among 
the most dramatic m Valmiki Two souls face each 
other here One is essentially motherly The manner 
of Kowsalya approaching Rama the poet describes as 
that of the mother maie coming to the colt The 
young one is grown up but in the mother’s ejes it 
IS eternally young The young one itself is self- 
conscious and is somewhat shy and hesitant Kowsalya 
was still in the belief that hei son would be installed 
Rama was free from that illusion Her life had 
touched the top of happiness and \ras standing there 
His was m sorrow that that happiness u as not to be , 
this not on his own account but hers The poet heic 
gives a picture of expectancy facing disillusionment, 
elation facing grief and moonlight face to face with 
daikness Rama broke his mother’s illusion Kowsalya 
fell on the gound like a tiee cut by the axe Rama 
took her up and flicked the dust from hei clothes 
Kowsalya said “My son, if you had not been boin 
I should have escaped this giief Those who have 
no children have only the sorrow that they have none 
They know not other sorrow It did not fall to my 
lot to see much wealth and pleasure in life with my 
husband I was the eldest queen, yet heard many 
nords of contempt from! other women and suffered 
This has happened when you were here What may 
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not happen when joit ln\c gone to the forest SurcU 
It will mean dtnth to me Who wall care for me 
hereafter’ Wlio wjU think oi me’ I rom now on 
I am the e*qual of Ivaikeji s follower or less than ihc} 
M) son how shall I sj)ciul the <la\s if I ma\ not sei 
\ou’ I fa tc<l much ami ohstiacd \owi> and endured 
hardship of manj a kind to make \ou a man Ml 
that IS now waste I wonder that I hear tins news 
and >ct m> heart docs not break It should be \cr} 
strong indeed lo the Queen who was thus passing 
from mood to mood of an wnlicarahlc grief I akslimana 
said Mother I too disapprove as absurd the sugges 
lion tlvat he'c.ause a woman <lcsires it Rama should 
renounce kingship and go to the w ildcrncss 1 he absurd 
and old king is mfatuatcrl with the >oungcr queen 
W^hat IS It he will not sa> on her account’ I know 
no fault m Rama and no offence tint justifies Ins 
being driven from the kingdom and sent to live m 
the wilds I know no one who is Ins cnemv or whom 
he has injured or who Ins am grievance against him 
Rama is good as the Cods walking m the waijs of 
nghtcousness He is self controlled and shows 
1 mdness even to Ins enemies Wlio will thin without 
cause ahauclon a son who is so good’ He then 
addressed his brother and said Brother if \ou and 
I should stand together who m the world can face 
us’ If anjonc should I shall take his life If m> 
father persuaded b> Ins voimgcr queen should 
Djqitfsi: Tis \ ^la^^ ^a> him or make him prisoner 
He who does not know wliat mav be done and what 
may not be done deserves punishment however elder 
And again he said to Kovvsaha Mother I love 
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Rama greatly and I sweai by tiuth and by my bow 
and in the name of chanty and the holy saciifice, 
the moment that Rama eiiteis either the forest or the 
blazing fire I enter it too Watch me, mother, 
lemoving by my valour this cause of youi gnef 
\\’’alch and see Rama also will see ” Lakshmana’s 
loudness and violence led Kowsalya to hope that 
after all hei son might stay and become king 
Lakshmana and Rama might stand togethei and 
a party gather round them and frustrate the plot of 
her enemy Kowsalya did not leahse that the leason 
for Rama’s deciding to go to the forest Avas not his 
inability to stay in Ayodhya or the fear of an opponent 
If a man is aware of his nght to stay and has the 
power to enforce that right why would he go'? So 
she and others like her argued This was natuial 
What realty was driving Rama to the foiest was 
neither Kaikeyi nor Dasaratha, it was his sense of 
right The fathe^ had made a piomise Whethei it 
was right or wrong was not the question at the moment 
That the father’s promise should not be left unful- 
filled was the great matter This lesult could be 
ensured only by Rama’s resolution So he lesolved 
to go, tieading the path of righteousness Avhich is 
dangerous like the edge of a sword and nairow even 
as that edge Others saw the danger but did not see 
that that Avas the only way “vSon,” said KoAvsaha. 
"You hear what youi bi other says, do now A\hat is 
required It is not right for you to carry out ni}’- 
rival’s wish and go away, leaving me here helpless 
You speak of righteousness Righteousness requires 
that you should stay here and serve me This is the 
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most important of the things tliat nghtcousncss requires 
of jou The King is entitled to ^e^crcncc from \ou 
But *101 I If \Qti go iwVi, I slnll die and tht 
sm will be >ours Rann said to her It is not in 
m\ \)ow er to tranSj^rcss m\ father s promise Prav 
mother gue me permission That which I am ohscia 
mg as right is not a new law I do wlnt the ciders 
did m the past *1 o fulfil iht promise made h\ a 
f ithcr i« not a new path in goo<lnes« Donii this 
right thing cannot cause harm hut onU good He 
then said to 1 ahshmana Brother 1 ahshmana 1 hnow 
well how greatlj aou lo\c me T know also that aour 
^a^our rectitude and self respect att; \ 

know equalh well that our mother s gntf is deep 
without comparison But m> brother greater than all 
this IS righteousness Ihc essence of righteousness is 
tnith That our fathers promise “hould be earned 
out 1 for this reason the substance of righteousness 
for \ou and me You should therefore gne up this 
attitude of resistance and adopt the right course He 
further to the motlier Gne me permission m\ 
mother I beg )ou m m> own narpe give me \our 
blessings and let me go I shall fulfil m> father s 
promise and retiini to our citv You as well as I 
and Lakslumna and Sumitra al'^o should go in the 
path marked by ni} father This is the ancient law 
Then he tried to calm I a1 shmani and observed 
that man houkl submit to the decree of fortune 
T al slimana could not agree to thi*’ tall of fortune 
The man who ha no strength and is weak of heart 
he has to sidimit to fortune Men of self respect w lU 
not wait upon fortune Bv their enterprise the) compel 
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folUmc ^^4len fortune brings them hann they do 
not suffer it I can pio%c to >ou this very moment 
that none of these things that you ate thinking of 
need occui in consequence of fortune These arms 
of mine aie not given to me for mere beauty Nor do 
I hold this bow as a mere omament Tell me how 
the kingship can come to you and in obtaining it 
for you I am your servant” To all this Rama gave 
no reply Kowsalya ‘•aw that her son was unshaken 
m the resohe to cany out his father’s wish and began 
to wail “My son who, till to-day^ knew' no hardship, 
how wall he Ine by beggaiy'^ lie wdiosc sonants and 
slaves eat sumptuous food, how'' will he Ine on fruit 
and loot in the wnlderness^ Fate, tiuly, has great 
power It gets these impossible things to be done Oh 
son, I shall follow you wdiere you go” Again Rama 
had to remonstiate w'lth hei “The King has been 
deceived by the younger queen If y'oii also abandon 
him he wall surely die To give up the husband is 
not light m a w'oman So long as my father is alne 
your duty is to serve him This, mothei is the ancient 
law' ” Now Kow'salya agreed wath him and Rama said 
to her ‘T shall spend the fouiteen years in the forest 
as if I w'eie strolling m a garden and shall come back 
well and happy to seive y^ou ” The poor mothei now’ 
gave him her blessings “It appeals that you must 
go to the forest If ymu must, you must but may 
you come back soon Let that same i ighteousness 
w'hich YOU are following so firmly and stiictly protect 
you May that to which you have bowed in places 
of worship and prayer look after you with the sages 
m the w'llds May the spnits of the eaith and air 
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protect jou the diys and months the seasons and the 
years days and nights and the hours and inotncnls 
Let them all work good to you The mighty firmament 
and the mid region*; all the mers stars and planets 
and Gods all of them may they all at all times guard 
\ou Let no harm come to you from the RaKsItosas 
and Ptsachas cruel and flesh eating workers of c\il 
And may you ha\e the blessings with which the mother 
of Indra blessed him as he started to miiquish 
Vrithra May you ha\e also the blessings uttered b\ 
\ inatba to her son Garuda when he started on his 
joume\ to bnng ambrosia The blessings which 
Adithi gaie to Indra the slayer of the demons at the 
hour of the birth of the immortal elixir be sours 
May you ha\c the good that came to Vishnu of un 
bounded power m the hour of his encompassing the 
three worlds Having blessed her son in these 
words Kowsalya took him in her arms caressed him 
on his head and said Son go now and come back 
after fulfilling your determination Kama went round 
her m reverence and bowed to her and proceeded to 
bis palace to get the consent of Sita to his journev 

Stta s Resolvt 

Sita noticed that Rama was not accompanied by 
the paraphernalia of his iwsition and feared a little 
and asked him v\hy he had come in that manner 
Rama said I shall be in exile for fourteen vears 
Bhants mi! latarija rfaring the period 

I wanted to tell you before leaving and came here 
You should never speak in praise of me m the pre 
sence of Bbarita Men in prosperity do not bear 
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piaise of others Do not claim undue attention in 
the palace , conduct youi self so as not to seem an 
opponent When I have left foi the foicst you should 
engage yourself in vows and fasts Worship God at 
pi escribed houis and in the presciibed foim and treat 
my father Dasaratha and in}' old gi lef-sti icken mother 
Kowsalya with respect Oui step-inothei s are worthy 
of worship even as my mother Bhaiata and 
Satrughna aie dearei to me than life You should 
look on them as brotheis and sons You should at 
no time do what ib unpleasant to Bharata He is 
king and loid of both the counti*}' and the lineage 
Permit me to go to the forest ” Sita heard these 
words of Rama in gieat temper and said to him 
“Rama, what is this you aie saying^ What you are 
uttering m this matter-of-fact way as your lesolution 
makes me laugh as T hear it Father, mother, brotheis, 
sons and daughters-in-law enjoy, each of them, his 
or her own fortune The wufe is the one person who 
has no separate shaie of meiit and fortune The wife 
shares her husband’s fortune Those who bade you 
go to the forest have theiem bade me go there too 
If you go to the foiest, I go there in fiont of you 
I remove the stones and thorns from youi wa} I shall 
not be the cause of trouble to you Do not hesitate 
to take me I shall be happy in the wnlds as in my 
father’s house I shall serve you constantly, shall ob- 
serve vows and celibacy, and shall enjoy the sweet- 
scented foiests in youi company You have the 
ability to look aftei me there and I shall not give you 
ail} tiouble I gieatly desire to go with you. who 
knoiv so much, and see the streams and ponds Oh, 
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how I wisli to see tlic Jakes with sums and water 
birds floating on the waters and bright willi the spread 
of lotus flowers* I shall li\c with >ou in strict disci 
plme and bathe in the waters of those lakes I could 
lead this life with jou a hundred thousand jears and 
feel no hardship m it Hca\cn would not be more 
agreeable to me than this And if I should h\e in 
heaven without }ou I should not relish it Rama 
tried to remonstrate with her Lad} >ou come 
from a noble lineage You arc ever intent on virtue 
Staj jou here and fulfil jour duties The wilderness 
is full of hardship Listen to me The noises of the 
forests are frightening The animals of the wilds 
strike terror as jou look on them The streams arc 
muddj and the waters arc full of crocodiles The 
paths are strown with thorns and the creepers obstruct 
One has to eat sucli fruit as drops from the tree not 
getting It one has to fast One grows his hair into 
matted locks and wears crude cloth Snakes of manj 
shapes and many kinds creep about there Creatures 
of earth and air stinging and biting cause continual 
discomfort Do not tall of coming to the forest To 
this Sita said The verj things which jou enumerate 
as the discomforts of forest life seem to me because 
of JOU its attractions The lions and tigers cannot 
do us harm As thej have not seen people thej will 
move away when they sec jou And when I ant with 
JOU iS it possible for the king of the Gods to molest 
me** When I Uved in my fathers house I had heard 
from Brahmins that I was destined to spend part of 
my life m the forest I have ever since longed to live 
there The propheej of those Brahmins has now come 
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true So too said a s\b\l m those da>s Rama, what 
aie the reasons foi youi not wishing to take mt with 
you^ Am 1 not de\olcd to }ou’ Am I not dear 
to you^ HaAC I not a shaie m jour joy and sonow^ 
It IS not piopci foi toil to leatc me heic bioktn- 
hearted and go h) yourself Should you do so, I sJiall 
give up my life ” Rama repeated his remonstrance 
again and again Sita stoutly lefuscd to listen to anj, 
of it As he peisistcd in objecting, she said to him 
“Rama, did my fathci, ha\ing got a woman in man’s 
form,, take ) on to be his son-m-law ^ People saj 
that theie is no peison of greater valour than Rama 
This should lie untrue ^Yhat arc jou guilt) of that 
you are thus cast down^ What is it that is causing 
you fear and for w'hat reasons do ) ou w ish to abandon 
me^ Why do you leave me with others like a person 
living on his wufe’s viitue? I cannot imagine that 
theie may be a single othei person like } 0 u If I am 
wuth you, the stone and the thorn of the wa) will 
seem soft like cotton and leather to ni) feet The dust 
raised by the wind, I shall considei as the scented 
powdei of heaven What can he more pleasing than 
lying on a mat of lough glass on the green swaid of 
the woods’ Fruit oi loot hark or leaf, whatever 
you bring, whethei in large quantities or small, that 
wull be to me welcome as ambiosia I shall not be 
a souice of trouble to )ou I shall not become a 
burden to )ou Do not leave me here Take me 
with you If )ou insist on going alone I shall take 
poison and die I shall be unable to bear the pain of 
sepal ation from you foi even a moment What talk 
then of ten yeais and thiee and a further yeai Sita 
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ni'ed her \oice and \\cpt md held Rinii jn her irms 
Rann tlicn sau! to her I ad\ I would not desire 
the heaNcnc IcaMng )Om in sorrow Tlierc is nothing 
'tnjwNhcrc of winch I am afrud I am able to look 
after aou in the forest hut bclo\cd 1 could not 
a«k Aou to come there 1 had to know jour mind 
Trom what \ou a\ it appears as if jou were horn 
to <pend the jears with me m the wilderness ^s 
a \alorous man cannot cheapo fame o arc jou to me 
line capable Ccrtainli accompani me Cc mj com 
panion This re olic of jours becomes the noble 
lineages which own lou and me Prepare to start 
Make gifts to Brahmins and lieggars and sen ants 
Sita felt giVitl) delighted hj this rcplj and began to 
distribute her ornaments and other things 

I SKSHM\NAS ISSlsTFSCF 

Lakshmain had come in when this di cussion 
was going on As «oon as it was o\cr he fell on hia 
brother s feet and told him and his sister m law 
If ion two should go to the forest which is infested 
with wild beasts and cKphint let me also go with 
JOU I sliall go in front of \ou with m> bow Brother 
I do not desire to posse s the realm of the Gods or 
their imniortalitj without jou nor the lordship of the 
worlds When Rann told him he ought to slaj m 
Ajodhja Lakshmana said Did lou not agree to this 
long ago’ Win do jou object now ’ What is the 
idea m refusing me permission’ Pray tell me I fear 
lou doubt me Rama said Brother I 1 now that 
JOU love me greatlj that jou are pure and righteous 
You are with me m evcrvthing and are to me dear 
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as life, not merely a bi other but friend too are you. 
But, Laksbmana, if you and I both go to the wilds 
who will look aftei my mothei and your mother? 
Our father is in the grip of an infatuation Our step- 
mother will not tieat hei iivals well Bharata,. 
having become king, will be unable to attend to them. 
You should stay and look after my and your mothers. 
This IS how you will best demonstiate your devotion 
to me The service 3mu should render to me as elder 
render in this way” "Brother,” said Lakshmana, 
“Bhaiata, remembering your valour, will seive 
Kowsalya and Sumitra, omitting nothing Kowsalya 
herself can look after a thousand like me So indeed 
can my mother Sumitia Let me go with you This 
is not contrary to dharma Doing this I shall have 
got what I wish You too will gam something I shall 
go in front of you, with my bow diawn and leady 
and my shield and the sheath of arrows, and make 
the way for you I shall every day bring you fruit 

and root foi food While 5mu and Videhi spend your 
time pleasantly m the vallej'-s, I shall attend to all 
your needs, awake and asleep ” Lakshmana’s insist- 
ence pleased Rama greatly and he said, "Veiy well, 
bi other, go and tell your friends of this Bring also 
yoiii and my arms ” So it was settled that the three 
of them should go to the foiest 

The Departure oe Rama, Sita and Lakshmana 

When they had distributed their personal pio- 
peity to friends and dependants, Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana came to the King Dasaratha said to 
Sumantia "Ask all my queens to come, I wish them 
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tobcuttUmclQ cc m\ ngliicoiis on 1 hc\ 'll) mnc 
with Kow^lji. Di’snnthi Sununlra to bring 

Kama near him \s Kama approaclictl htm Da intlia 
saw Inm from a distance and fell from Ins 'cat Ills 
wucs 'tootl around him weeping Kama and 
I ah'hmana ran vip to tlicir father together and 
lilted linn up I he Kin„ rcgainetl con'cnni nc s 
in a little wink Rama fo!dc<l Ins hands to Inm 
and said I ha^e come to take jicnm sioii be 
fore lca\ing for the fore t 1 ak hnntn anti 'sita 
j>a\ that thc^ will accomiiam me ^he^ a\ o 
ask aour leave \\t disirt tint \ou should not In 

too i,ncvcd ihc King told him Son I lu\ 
been foolish and given a promise to Kaikcvi Put me 
down and become king Kama said to Ins father 
All the vears tint vou Inc >ou art the lord of tins 
earth riicrc is no goo<l tint I wi h to achieve 
making jour word unlnic I am willing to l>c an escile 
I shall spend fourteen jears in the forest as in a 
pleasant stroll I shall fulfil mv vow aiul shall conic 
again and touch jour feet Son said Dasaratin 
good befall jou ProsiKntv befall jon Safe rttuni 
be jours Go and rcttirn Mav all good come to von 
m jour journe> and no harm \ou arc finii in 
truth anil deteniuncd on rectitude It is not possible 
for me to change jou from votir resolve But tav 
here this night and then leave Let me have the jov 
of seeing jou this one dajr more Staj this one tlav 
seeing me and jour mother and leave m the morning 
to morrow Rama heard these wortls of his heart 
broken father and said How shall I saj that to 
morrow mj heart will lie set m the same waj ’ Now 
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IS the moment foi me to leave Do not giieve, my 
father, I beg you ” The Kmg was broken with 
grief, took his son m his arms, became unconscious 
and stood still The queens ueie all ciymg The 
people who had gatheied round cried out Sumantia, 
the charioteer, spoke wild woids to Kaikeyi He 
reminded her ot hei mothei and told hei she uas 
a worthy daughter of such a mothei Kaikeyi said 
nothing in leply to all this Dasaiatha said to 
Sumantra “Let my aimy with a store of wealth 
accompany Rama l.et Rama go u ith a follov^ ing 
proper to his rank chariots, horses, othei mounts 
and weapons let them be taken As he strolls in 
the woods and enjoys the pleastiies of life, Rama 
will not even think of Ayodlua Let Bharata rule 
Ayodhya and Rama jouine> m state” Kaikeyi got 
frightened at these words of the King and said “King, 
you ought not to give Bhaiata a kingdom empty of 
people and wealth, like a drink depi ived of its essence ” 
The King shouted at her “You have laden me with 
a load that I am unable to cany \Yhy do 3’^ou prod 
me’ You did not say this earlier” To these words 
of anger Kaikeyi replied with even greater anger 
“Sagara of your lineage sent his son Asamanjasa to 
the forest As he went then, so let Rama go now ” 
All the assembly felt disgusted at this Dasaratha 
cried, “fie, fie” and the people weie ashamed 
Kaikeyi was not aware of then feeling Siddhartha, 
one of the gieat mmisteis of state, said to hei 
Lady, Sagara diove his son into exile because that 
son took the children of the citizens to the iner and 
drowned them No such ciime in Rama do we knon. 
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Ha\e \ou seen any^ If >ou have pra> state it That 
\\ill justify Ub in dmiiig Rama to exile In this 
whirlpool of remonstrance and recrimination business 
was delajed Rama had to intervene to get things 
moving He who had the greatest reason for sorrow 
was exercising the greatest self control and helping 
others through the crisis Addressing his father very 
respectfully Rama said to liim Father I am going 
to the wilderness What shall I do with paraphernalia 
there’ Having given away an elephant shall a mtin 
wrangle aboxit the rope’ 1 have my bow and arrows 
and arrow sheath Give us the clothes of exile we 
shall wear them and go Kajke>i herself brought the 
crude clothes and in the presence of the whole as 
semblage gave them to him sajing Wear Rama 
put on one of them and LaKshmana another Sita 
took one and not 1 now ing how it should be w orn 
addressed her husband and asked How do the women 
of the hermitages wear this cloth’ and felt a little 
shame at not knowing how to put jt on At this 
Rama hastened to her and himself tied the crude 
cloth over the silks that she had on The ladies of 
the court w ept profusely at the sight and said to Rama 
Sita IS not a person decreed to exile In jour absence 
we shall have her at least with us Leave her here 
and take only Lakshmana Rama had by this time 
fim&hed tying the crude cloth on his wife To see 
the princess m that cloth upset even Vasishtha He 
scolded Kaike>i and said Sita is not bound to go 
to the forest If she lias to follow Rama m this way 
we all shall go with him The whole cit> is sure to 
follow him Even Bharata along with Satrughna will 
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follow Rama and wear the doth he wears and stay 
where he stays You will then be ruling over tins 
land, destitute of living beings, full only of trees all 
by yourself The land whidi Rama has left will not 
be the kingdom The wilderness in which he lives will 
become the kingdom Sure as Bhaiata is Dasaratha’s 
son he will refuse to reign over this kingdom not 
given by his father Do what you will, he will never 
break the custom of his lineage which he knows full 
well You will see presently that even the cattle of 
the land and all the birds and beasts and trees will 
accompany Rama as he leaves ” It was perhaps decided 
that, as exile had been asked for only on behalf of 
Rama, it was not necessary for Sita to wear the crude 
cloth At the moment of leaving Rama said to his 
father “My mother Kowsalya is advanced in years 
She knows her duty to you and does not blame you 
My departure will cause her immense grief I would 
pray you to see that she beais that giief and lives” 
The King almost swooned at these words, called out 
“Rama,” and was unable to utter another word 
Recoveiing himself presently he said to Sumantra 
“Bring the chariot and take them to the boundar)'- of 
the kingdom Give Sita all the jewellery and things 
that she will require” Kowsalya held her daughter- 
in-law to her breast and said “Though my son is 
deprived of kingship cease not to treat him with 
consideiation Prosperous or destitute he to you is 
God ” Sita said in reply “I shall do exactly as you 
wish I myself know how a woman should conduct 
herself to her husband I have also heard Do not, 
I beg you, take me to be not true ” Rama took leave 
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of his mother These >ears of exile uill fly fast 
B> the time >ou ha\e lam down and risen the fourteen 
years will ha\e passed I shall return You \\j11 see 
me He then turned to his other mothers and said 
If I ha\e ever unknowingly ‘^nd an> thing harsh or 
done anything unkind I heg jou all to forgive me and 
give me leave They cried in silence Rama Sita 
and Lakshmana went round the King m reverence 
bowed to Kowsalya and started Lakshmana bowed 
once again before leaving to his mother Sumitra She 
caressed him and said You are so attached to Rama 
it IS clear that you are destined for life in the forest 
Do nothing that will be iiiilo)^!! to Rama in his exile 
whether he be in sorrow or m He alone is vour 
refuge It is the wa> of the good to walk in sub 
mission to an elder It is conduct in accord with the 
custom of > our lineage Go and return mv son Hold 
Rama as Dasaratha treat Sita as >ou would me and 
feel in the forest as m A>odhya Ma> >ou be happ> 
Go and return Rama Lak«:hmnna and Sita sat m 
the chariot and Sumantra started The whole town 
ran behind the chariot The King came out from the 
palace to have a last look at Rama and all his wives 
accompanied him Rama asked Sumantra to make 
haste But the people wished him. to dela> The 
charioteer did not know wliat to do Rama seemed 
as if he did not see his father and mothers standing 
outside Kowsalya ran behind the car as a cow behind 
its calf calling out Rama Rama and Sita Laksh 
mana The King wished to go behind the car but 
the ministers told him that it was not auspicious to go 
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too long a distance with people whose return one 
desiied and stopped him, and the chariot proceeded 

Ayodhya in Gi^oom 

A gloom came ovei Ayodhya fiom the moment 
that Rama left it Not only did the people giieve, 
the elephant would not take its food, the cow did not 
allow the calf to suck The King stood wheie he was 
as long as the dust raised by Rama’s cai was visible 
He looked at the dust with eagerness as if he was 
looking at Rama When he could see it no moie, 
he diopped on the ground oveipoweied b} soirow 
The last time when he fell Rama and Lakshmana had 
run up to him and lifted him up Now Kowsalya 
came up to him on the right and Kaikeyi on the left 
The King shook oft Kaikeyi “Wicked woman, do 
not touch me I have no wish to see you You aie 
no wife to me The bond between us is severed Youi 
people are not m{^^ people and I am not of 3murs You 
^nelded to avarice and abandoned goodness I abandon 
3 oil I now renounce, both in regard to this world 
and the next, the lelationship which I established with 
3011 \\hen 1 held your hand and walked with you 
lound the sacred file If Bharata take this King- 
dom and IS glad, ma3 the last ofterings he will make 
in m3 obsequies not leach me'" He then looked 
again m the diiection of Rama’s departure and said 
‘T sec the steps of the horses which earned a'ua3’' my 
son Him I do not see Eldest of my sons he used 
to rest in a soft bed smeared with fragrant sandal- 
wood Beautiful maids fanned him, to sleep Now 
he seeks the shade of a tiee and his pillou is a log 
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of wood or a piece of stone As im son ^.ets up from 
sleep and walls about wild tribes will lool on Ins 
long anned figure and take him the lord of the worlds 
to be one destitute Janakas dear daughter who grew 
m comfort is now in the wilderness Lnacquainted 
with life in forest she will sureK feel great fear there 
Kaile)i let jour desire lie fulfilled Become widow 
and rule this laud I cannot h\e without Rama So 
speaking Dasaratha re entered the palace As Uie 
palace was emptj of Rama Sita and Lakshmana he 
asked to be taken to Kow salj a s apartment I shall 
ha\e no peace elsewhere he said The sen-ants took 
him to Kowsal\as abode Exen that place was empty 
to him thinking of Rama Sita and Lakshniana He 
cried otit Rama jou liavc guen me up and gone 
Happ) are the) who will h\e till >ou return and will 
embrace \ou Night fell and the darkness grew deep 
as Dasarathas sorrow The King said Kow sal) a 
m) siftht which followed Rama lias not returned to 
me I cannot see \ou Kowsalja Put out your hand 
and touch me Rowsalya sat ncai the unhapp) 
Ring and began to express her own gnef 

It IS at points like this again that Valmiki s 
infallible insight into human nature surprisingly 
reveals itself The poor King expected to be com 
forted b\ lus queen in the sorrow of separation from 
their son He should have felt as h) instinct that 
b\ electing to go to her house rather than his own 
or amavhere else after saving the harsh words he 
had uttered to Kaikeji he liad established good 
relations with the elder queen He should also have 
expected that his conduct would be so understood bv 
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Kowsalya He should have thought that she \\oukl 
revile Kaikeyi and sympathise with his suffering, the 
more readily as she too was grieving <it sepaiation 
from the same son In fact, however, though Kou‘'al\a 
grieved she was not sharing the King’s grief .She 
felt that her grief was her own and that the King’s 
sorrow could not he the same as hei s It seemed 
to her also that he was the cause of the evil that 
had befallen her, not mercl} a victim like herself She 
saw him, besides, as the agent of her rnal’s will He 
might grieve aftei scning that inal, liut that he liad 
sensed her lemamed, and that iival herself was enjoy- 
ing the fruits of that seivicc So far from comforting 
her grief-stricken husband, Kowsalya, therefore, 
heaped accusations upon him “Rama is gone , 'Kaikeyi 
IS causing me fear like a serpent which has sloughed 
You drove out Rama on her account and have bi ought 
me to this condition What is to happen to the three 
i\ho have gone to the wilderness and when shall I see 
them again ^ When will Rama, sitting in the chariot 
with Sita in front of him, re-enter Ayodhya'? I should 
in a previous life have hindered a calf as it went to 
suck That should be why now I am sonless with 
a son I have but one son and I cannot live \Mthout 
him ” Sumitra intervened and tried to mollify 
Kowsalya Her own sorrow was not smaller than 
Kowsalya’s Yet her nature was such that she rvould 
not give expression to her sorrow but would rather 
help another m hers “Sister Kowsalya, your son is 
righteous Why should we grieve about such a man^ 
The great man who has carried out his father’s promise 
and earned a name for himself as a righteous man 
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and IS ^^aIkln" in a path of truth is not an object for 
orrow Rinia is not alone fhcre is Lakshmam ^^lth 
him and there is Sita What will \our son lack o 
ri},hteous and so true I he snti uiH know his 
dc\otion to truth and desist from domji harm to that 
hod\ Tlic wind blowing through the woods will 
touch him so as to please him When in the night 
Kama hes down the moon will envelop him with 
his beams and dcliglit linn as a father delights his 
son With his strong arm I ama is as safe m the 
fore t as m the palace Wliat liann can come to hint 
whether in the cU) or in the countia ^ He ina> wear 
the garb of a beggar but is iininciblc With Inm is 
Siia the goddess of his fortuiu \\ hat can he lack ’ 
Before him goes mightv Lakshmana holding In^ bow 
and arrows Wint can Rama lack in such case* 
Know that >ou have as good as seen \oiir son conn- 
back after the >cars of c\ilc Cue np tins sorrow and 
this weakness \our son will rctuni to Avodlna \ tn 
soon and will press jour feet with those hands of his 
so soft and full You will shed on him as he is 
bowing to )Ou tears of jo> like the clouds showering 
drops on a mightv lull 

The Death or D\s\r\tiia 

Five sad and wear) da\s the King and queens 
spent in tins fashion when having left Sita 
Rama and I akshmana at the boundarv of the king 
dom Sumantra returned The people ran behind 
Sumantra asking Where is Rama^ When he told 
them that he had left him on the banl s of the Ganges 
thev wailed m sorrow and turned awav This 
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charjoteei ^^l^o look Kama ib commi,' alniu How will 
he speak to Kow‘^al\a^’’ said the wivis of Das'ualha 
to one anotiiei Snmanlra himself had not found it 
easy to lca\e Rama and ictiirn to the eUy lie had 
eondneted himself with icslraint tiiilil iht inonunl ot 
separation When Rama and R.iVshmana and Sita 
had to go forward <ind he to return, the old chatioUci 
bent undei the weight of his sorrow As Rama 
piepaicd to get into the boat, the old man asked the 
piinces “What nie }oui coinm.uKl? to me''” Rama 
told him to go to the cit\ Siimanti.i sud ‘ 'I'liat life 
cannot deviate from the course prcscnhul tor it, 
appeals from this, that a man like \ou has to sufier 
exile Seeing you in this giic\ous ]-)hght I fcai that 
self-1 estraint, kindliness, icclitude and all such (luahties 
avail nothing Going to the wilderness with Sita and 
Lakshmana, jou aie losing nothing It is we, Rama, 
that arc ruined W’c lose }Ou and shall ha\c to scree 
Kaikeyi ” Rama comfoited him "The Kings of the 
line of Tksheaku ha\e no grcatci fnend than nou Go, 
Siimantra, and do w hater ci is ncccssar} to see that 
my fathei is not unhappr He is old and crushed by 
sorrow, misled hr infatuation foi a woman So I 
beg )ou, do all that is possible to ensure that he will 
not feel humiliated and crushed 'Pell him I ^aid this 
respectfully It does not gricre me to be Icarmg 
Ayodh>a and going to the wilderness T^akshmana is 
not grieved noi is Sita W'e shall complete the font teen 
yeais of exile and leturn You will sec us And, 
Sumantra, having said this to my father, sa> it to 
my motheis also Tell all the cjiiccns as also Queen 
Kaike}'! that we aie well Convey our lespccts to 
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'll! {lie tlirce niul to mother Ko\\sal>“i 'incl tell her 
we ^rc well I tt them hnng Blnnti without dchv 
and 111 tall him Tell them that I ‘Mid tint the j»in 
of cpantion from ii<i will hccome less when tlicj Imc 
made him "VuMraja and ha\c embneed him in lo\e 
\l«;o this to Ulnrata He should conduct him 
elf to nil the queens ns he dots to the King \mong 
tile queens let him not di cnmmntc between one and 
nnothcr As much ns knikcM is to jou or c\cti more 
IS Sumitn So should he ni) mother Kowsalj*n 
Haaing nttnmed kingship tlo that which will bring 
JO} to the King nnd obtain true happiness here and 
hereafter When Rnnin told him that lie might lca\c 
Sumantra broke down and said I speak from the 
courage born of lo\c Consider m} dctotion to ton 
and forgitc me How sliall I return to the cit} 
without >ou’ How shall I look on the people sad 
from thought of }ou’ How shnll I hear and bear the 
sad cries of Atodh}"!? I am unable to return to 
Ajodhi-a without 3011 I beg )ou to take me with 
lou If >ou cannot take me and lca\c me I shall 
throw mNself with the cliariot into the fire I shall 
be able to spend the fourteen jears with )ou m tlie 
forest as if it were a moment It docs not become aou 
to desert a deaoted senant hi c me Rann had to 
reconcile him to the idea of returning to A}odh}a 
I know he said how grcatl} }ou are attached to 
me Yet I know vou should return to A\odh>a 
Queen Kaike)! will then be certain that we lia\e gone 
to the forest Othemise she might think that ave have 
not carried out the promise made by the King To 
proae that we haac done it joU haae to return 
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When, aftex all this, Suinantra came to the presence 
of the King and gave him Rama’s parting woids, the 
King fell down unconscious Sumitra and Kousalja 
lifted him up and helped him to sit and Kowsaha 
said "Why are you silent to the charioteer who has 
Gained out your commands and returned^ Foi fear 
of uhom is It that you are silent and do not question 
Suinantra about Rama^ Kaikcyi is not here, do not 
feai , speak” Speaking in this way words which 
w’-ould hurt the King, the gricf-stricken queen wailed 
aloud, and, unable to say anything for stammering, 
fell pi one on the ground Dasaratlia asked Sumantra 
about Sita, Rama and Lakshmana “What did Rama 
say, what did Lakshmana say, wdiat did Sita sa) ? 
Tell me in detail everything about Rama’s movements, 
of his sitting, sleeping and taking food ” Sumantra 
repeated m detail the words that Rama and Lakshmana 
spoke at the moment of parting, as also earlier and 
said “The daughter of Janaka heaved deep sighs and 
stood like one unconscious, stricken in spirit Grieved 
by haidship of which she has no experience, Sita wept 
She spoke no word ” The King realised what all 
this meant “I have done grievous harm for the sake 
of a woman If any grace for me is yet left, go and 
bring Rama here or take me to where he is If I 
do not see him I shall die What greater tragedy 
is there than that, m my present condition, I cannot 
see Rama? Oh Rama, Oh Lakshmana, Oh Videhi, 
you do not see me dying of gnef like one friendless ” 
He again became unconscious Kowsalya feared for 
the King at this moment Dasaratha regained con- 
sciousness and said to Sumantia “I cannot live without 
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Rama Take me to where those tlirtc are Row sal) a 
herself joined licr words to the Kings and asked 
Sunuantra to take her to where her sons and daughter 
111 law were Sumantra folded his hands to them and 
said Gi'C up this weeping and despair I et there 
he no more of this agitation from grief Kama is 
at peace where he is in the lorcst Kakshmana al j 
ening his elder brother is cnjosing a happs jxisitnn 
Though in the unpeopled wilds Sita with her mind 
set on Rama is fearless and has jicace I saw in her 
no sign of depression She seemed to me quite able 
to h\e 111 exile She will nioxc about in the solitude 
of the forests as she strolled for pleasure m the 
gardens of Axodlua \s tlic\ go along their w-i\ 
Sita asks them x liat town this is what xillagc that 
one what nxer this and xxhat kind of tree that and 
Rama or Lakshnnna will tell her She will l>c liappx 
as if she was wathm a few miles of A>odli)a The 
words that Sita spoke of Queen Kaikcxi ocair to 
me noxx What these words were Sumantra did not 
sax Thex could not haxc liccn words to be repeated 
He broke off and said I Inxc forgotten xxhat she 
said and then spoke xxords of comfort to Rama 
mother The exertion of the joiimc) and the sun 
and air haxe not affected Sitas face Her feet xxliich 
knew the alaktaka xvaish exerv dax are still tender as 
ever without it Thev are natural!) of the colour of 
alaklaha and their look is the look of the lotus bud 
She has removed her jewels m walking wath her 
husband from love of him xet she steps with the 
same grace as when she walked with anklets on her 
feet What has occurred is not a matter for grief 
5 
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Look at It how }ou ma) , %\hcthcr from their ])()int 
of view or ours or the Kind’s or ainoiie s This 
conduct has become a noble record for c\er on this 
earth Let us thciefore be hajipv ” In the ten our 
of her pain Kowsal\a re\ilcd the Kini^ “You were 
responsible for im son being exiled You denied 
yourself to me and now \ou ha\e denied me m\ son 
You ha\e ruined me e\er\ wa\ ” 'I'liese harsh words 
of Kowsaha jnerced the heart of the King lie had 
become unconscious se\eral times since Rama left He 
became unconscious again Coming to himself a little 
later and regaining \ision with a deep sigh .md seeing 
Kowsalya sitting beside him lie became again agitated 
■“Queen,” he said, “I ha\e wronged jou, be gracious 
to me I fold my hands to 3011 You have pit\ in 
3'our heart 3'ou are not cruel You arc gracious to 
others, be not otheiwisc to me Whether he is a good 
man or an evil the husband to his nghtcous wife 
IS God himself You are firm m righteousness 
However sorrow' might shake 30U, speak not cruelly 
to me in my sorrow ” The King’s tone of supplica- 
tion made the Queen repent She felt that she had 
gone too far She hastened to make amends and, 
stammering in her eagerness, she said to him “I bow' 
to }'ou and beg I prostrate before 3 on and ask Do 
not hurt me by saying that you beg or pray Let 
me not be subjected to this punishment I know- the 
laws of righteousness You are a man of truth I 
know that all this has come in consequence of that 
virtue Yet in the sorrow of sepaiation from my son, 
1 out of a stricken heart have spoken strangeh' 
Grief destro3's self-control ^ It_destroys man’s sense 
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of right and urong Man Ins no cnctn> like grief 
ri\e d'i}s hiac passed since Ranva went to the forest 
Tlie> lia\c been as fne \cars lo me n\cning came 
nnd tlic King went into a stupor In the middle of 
the night he \\okc up told Ko\\<;aha (if this, is not an 
interpolation) the storj of his killing uhen >oimg the 
son of an ascetic mistaking him for a wild animal 
and said that he was now d>ing m Ins sons absence 
m consequence of the curse gnen him b> tlie ascetic 
on that daa The sorrow of not seeing Rama is 
dicing up m} life as the sun dries up dmllow waters 
Fortunate are the; who when m> son returns at 
tlie end of his fourteen >cars of exile will see tliat 
hcautiful face of Ins those checks that no<c tho«c 
■c>cs that face pleasing as the moon and bright hkc 
a blown lotus Not men hut immortals are the\ 
Queen my mind is clouding im senses are failing 
in> sorrow is carrying away m> Mtal powers as a flood 
lhe banks of a stream Oh m> son m> Ragha\*a long 
armed hero dear to jour father ruler of mj life 
a\herc are \ou’ Oh Kowsalja I am djing Oh 
Sunntra embodiment of self control Oh KaiKeji 
heartless hateful encmj of mj lineage he cried and 
-as Kowsalja and Sumitra looked on ended Ins life 

Biiaratas Retlrn 

The citizens of Ajodlijai when they learnt that 
Tl>asaTa\Via xvas 6ea6 assoiitted with "VasishtYia and 
•other ministers and deciding that Bharata should be 
crowned King sent messengers to him There in Ins 
■uncle s house Bharata had spent a restless night full 
of bad dreams and was wondering in tlie morning a\hat 
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it could mean, when the messengeis fiom Ajodliya 
came They did not give the news of Dasaratha’s 
death but told Bharata and his uncle that the prince 
was required foi urgent affaiis and that the ministers 
wanted him to return immediately Bharata asked 
the messengers of the welfare of his father, and 
brothers and mothers “Those whose welfare you 
desire,” said they, “are well Foitune smiles on you 
Play start without delay” Bharata took his uncle’s 
pennission, finished the long journey with speed and 
reached Ayodhya The city shone from a distance, 
beautiful in the midst of the gardens aiound, but he 
heard no sounds of its usual busy life The parks 
were empty of people and the town seemed like 
a desert There were no elephants or horses or 
chariots in the streets The dry leaves fallen on the 
garden paths stood unswept, the gardens were silent, 
with no sound of bird or beast The air of the cit}’- 
was ordinarily fragrant with the sweet scents which 
the households used for decoration and woiship That 
air was now scentless It used ordinarily to be full 
of sweet sounds made by tambourine and veena, drum 
and cymbal No such sound was audible now Fear 
entered Bharata’s heart “The state of the city,”" 
he said to the charioteer, “leads me to fear that some 
evil has happened The manner of these houses and 
these temples, of the market places and of the people, 
bodes evil ” Passing through the silent town, he 
reached his father’s palace Not finding him there he 
came to his mothei’s palace Bharata had no great 
opinion of his mother In asking the messengers if 
his mother was well, he had described her m language 
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not ^er> comphnientar> As Blnrata approached 
her Ivaike)! left her scat and talked to Inm jo>ously 
Whate\er Kaike>is faults might Iia\e been there was 
no doubt that she lo\ed her son It was however 
not from lo\e of him tliat he had obtained the 
kingdom for him Kowsal>'a should not become 
<Iominant she Kaikeji should remain dominant 
Tor this purpose it was necessary lliat Rama should 
not become king and tliat Bliarata should It was 
on this account that she had begged for two faaours 
frona the King In asking for kingship for her son 
she was thinking not of tliat son but of herself That 
avals how m asking for the favours her mmd failed 
to consider what Bharata would like Not that he 
should be liappy but that he should be the instrument 
of securing her position was the motive that had 
impelled her When Kaikcvi rose and came to meet 
him Bharata prostrated to her m reverence Kaikeji 
took her son m her arms and sitting down seated 
him on her Hp and enquired if her father and brother 
and others were well Bharata told her that they 
were all well and finishing these enquiries quickly 
said to her The words of the messengers have 
brought me here with great speed Pray answer me 
quicklj This couch is empty The people in the 
palace seem to be m grief The King used to be here 
always I came to see him and did not find him here 
Is he in Vne palace Kowsalja”^ Kaikeji gave him 
the new s of the King s death as if it ought to please 
him Your father she said has reached the end 
of the joumej of all created things The great and 
noble King has entered the final abode of righteous 
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men” At these woids of Ins mother Bhaiata fell on 
the ground and wept aloud for his fallier His mother 
remonstrated with him “My son, why should you 
lie on the giound^ The like of you should not shed 
tears Rise, use” Bharata, hone\er, persisted m 
his grief and then said to his mother "Fortunate are 
Rama and Lakshmana who sat by my father and 
serv^ed him, while I was myself absent If my father 
had been alive he would have called to me on my 
1 eturn and cai essed me What did he say when dj ing ^ 
I wish to hear his last words ” Kaikeyi said “The 
King died ciying out. Oh, Rama, Oh, Sita, Oh, 
Lakshmana These were his last uords Fortunate 
are they, he said, who will see Rama return with Sita 
and Lakshmana” Bharata did not undei stand He 
wondered what had happened and felt afraid and 
asked “Where did my righteous brother go with Sita 
and Lakshmana^” “He went with them,” said 
Kaikeyi, “to the wilderness weaiing ascetic robes” 
This made Bhaiata fear foi his brother’s conduct 
The custom' of the house of Ikshvaku was that, for 
a prince to be condemned to exile, he should be guilty 
of some mighty offence So he asked his mother* 
“Did Rama seize pioperty belonging to a Brahmin, 
did he maltreat an innocent peison or show inclination 
for another’s woman ^ Why did they diive him to 
the wilderness^” “Rama seized no Biahmin’s pro- 
perty” said Kaikeyi “He maltreated no innocent 
person, nor even raised his eyes to anothei’s woman 
I heard that he was going to be installed and begged 
your father for your installation and Rama’s exile 
Your fathei, being righteous, granted my uish, and 
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Rania with Sita and Lakshmana left for the forest 
The King died of the sorrow of separation from his 
belo\ed son Assume this kingship my son for 
■whom I have done all this Do not sorrow nor weep 
take courage This kingdom and this city are >ours 
bating nothing Perfoma jour fathers obsequies and 
get the croivn The steps of this narration are i\orth 
following From the statement tliat the King s last 
words ere so and so to Kaikej i s direction to Bharata 
to get crowned the dialogue moves m steps at each 
of which Bharata is more and more bewildered 
Kaikeyi expected that her son would be very grateful 
to her for having got Rama exiled even when there 
was not the slightest reason for it and having secured 
the throne for him the jounger This younger 
brother however reviled his mother for what she 
imagined his gam You have slam the King he 
sa d and driven Rama to exile What shall I do 
with this kingship’ Rama conducted himself to 
wards jou exactly as he did to his own mother Mj 
elder mother Kowsalya is a far sighted lady She 
treated vou with consideration as a sister What 
cause was there then for jou to drive Rama to exile’ 
If these eyes may not see Rama and Lakshmana what 
is the strength with which I can rule a kingdom’ 
Or supposing I do have the strength I tell you I am 
not going to fulfil your wish In our lineage it is the 
eldest that succeeds to the throne This law of our 
house has been fouled by jou I do not concur with 
such defiance of the right I shall go to the wilderness 
and bring Rama back and stand by him as ‘servant 
Bharata was wrathful and was shouting Kowsalya 
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in her palace heard his voice and knew he had come 
hack “Bhaiata,” she said to Sumitia, “son of the 
heartless Kaikeyi has come back He is a far-sighted 
man I should see him ” She then started to go to 
him At the same time Bharata together with 
Satiughna came towards her palace Broken clown by 
grief Kowsalya became unconscious and fell pi one on 
the ground Bharata took her up The Queen said 
to Bliarata “You desired the Kingdom You have 
now got It unscathed Your mother’s heartlcssness 
got it for you with speed What crime did Kaikeyi’s 
hard and critical eyes see in my son to drive him to 
the wilderness in beggar’s clothes^ It is proper for 
Kaikeyi to drive me also to where my son is without 
•delay, or I myself shall go there with Sumitra, or 
you might take us and leave us there ” As Kowsalya 
spoke these unkind words to him,, Bharata folded his 
hands to her and said “Lady, why do you blame an 
innocent person^ I know nothing of all this I loved 
Kama greatly You know that that love is unshaken 
To him by whose desire Rama has been exiled, may 
such and such a sm come” and he enumerated as his 
meed, if he had acquiesced in Rama’s exile, the sins 
due for a hundred detestable offences Cursing him- 
self thus in a hundred ways he lay on the ground 
Kowsalya had not thought that he would be so 
moved She more or less knew that he had not 
wished for Rama’s exile but wanted to be told so by 
him When she got this assurance she said to him 
■“My soiTOw is rising again by your cursing yourself 
and IS hurting me It pleases me, my son, that you 
have not deviated from the right path Virtuous one. 
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joii will A\in the sett of the wortli) She then took 
Bharata on her lap and held him in her amis and 
a\ept Vasishtlia came and su{,gcstcd to Blnraka 
that It was time for beginning the obsequies of the 
dead King When thc> were otcr Bharata told all 
of them his intention to go to the fort-sl to bring back 
Rama and got arrangements made In the meanwhile 
Satnighna lost his temper and laid hands on Manthara 
for haaing been the cause of all this niiseia Bharata 
interfered and told him to let her go I haac felt 
inclined to sla> mj mother for what she has done hut 
ha\e held ni} hand for fear of Rama If Rama should 
know that we touched Manthara he would for c\cr 
refuse to speak to us 

His rRUiTLFSs Pilcrimacf 

Some time liad passed since Rama with Sita and 
Lakshmana crossed the Ganges b\ the liclp of Guha 
the ruler of a hunting tribe and mo\cd into the forests 
on the farther side He had met Bharadwaja and 
by his acUice nio\«l on to Chitrakoota Guha and 
Bharadwaja were both displeased with the thought of 
Rama having been exiled When Bharata with a 
large following came some time later the same waj 
Guha suspected his motive Was not this man satisfied 
with lus brother being exiled^ What further injurj 
did he wish to do him’ When Bharata made 
enquiries Guha told him of Rama Sita and Lakshmana 
stajing with him for a day and then crossing the 
Canges Guha s description of a day s life m Rama s 
exile caused unbearable pam to Bharata He fell 
down in grief Satnighna who was beside him took 
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him in his arms and wept The mothers gatheied 
round them weeping KowsaUa also came and looked 
at Bharata “My son/’ she said, “I hope you are 
not ill The fate of this royal house depends on 
you now Rama having gone to the wilderness along 
with his brother, we are holding on to life because 
of you Dasaratha being dead, you are the master 
of the household and have now to protect all of us 
What makes you so broken-hearted'^ Did you get 
bad news^ Has anything happened to Lakshmana or 
to my only son with his queen Kowsalya dreaded 
evil foi her son m pi oportion to her love When 
Bharata and Satrughna raised their voices m lamenta- 
tion, she feared what further harm ma> ha\ e happened 
Her anxiety in the first instance was no doubt for 
Rama Then it touched Lakshmana These -were 
away in the forest If Bharata was umvell it should 
have come after But her enquiries related to Bharata 
first in the first place from an innate sense of pro- 
priety, secondly because he had taken the proper 
attitude towards Rama, and thndly because the 
welfare of the loyal household noiv centred round 
him Her next question related to Lakshmana That 
too shows her magnanimity Bharata assured her 
that there was no cause for anxiety He then asked 
Guha to show the places wheie Rama sat and wdiat 
he ate and wdiere he slept At the spot ivhere Sita 
had lam, threads from her gannent had caught in 
the grass The sight of these threads brought home 
to Bharata the hardships to which his loved ones were 
condemned “Cursed am I,” he said, “that on my 
account it has become necessary for my sister-in-law,. 
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so tcnderl) broiiglu up bom tn n Inic of emperors 
honoured bj tbc \\bolc A\orl<l bcfoxctl b\ ah to be 
on sudi ground Mj liand^ome brother of the bgltt 
dark complexion and iKMtitiful cncs fit onU for 
comfort and not fit for hardship how did he hear 
hing on tbc ground’ Ilappt is I al hmana grcatl) 
fortunate that lie is nith Rama at this ad time 
Spending a daj m Rbaradwajas hennitagc and leant 
mg from him the direction m i hich Rama had 
proceeded Blnrata joumcacd to Clntrakoota Rama 
and Lakshnnna became aware of the approach of 
a concourse of people Rama said to I akslmiana 
Some pnnee or other person of ktngh rank seems 
to liaac come hunting See I akshmana climlicd 
up a tall tree looked in the direction of the approach 
ing anna and said Put out the fire brotlicr and 
go into the caac with Sila and keep l>ow and arrows 
and coat of mad rcada Rama asked him Whose is 
the amia do )ou think’ I akshmana m flaming 
temper said Haaing got the 1 ingdom into his hands 
laaikcja s son Bliarata is coming to take our ha cs He 
on aalio^c account a\c haac been subjected to intolcnble 
suffering lie for aahosc sake >ou aacre pushed out of 
the throne that enema is approaching us I hold him 
wortln of being lam I cannot think that it woiiM 
he sinful to take his life I am going to slaa Kaikt) i 
avith her relatives and following To this outburst 
of his angrj brother Rama replied in aaords of peace 
Bharata is aalnnt He is wis When he approach 
es aaliat is the use for bow and arrow and shield’ 
What shall I do with a kingdom aaliich I ma> get 
by falsifjing m> father s promise and slajmg a brother 
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who approaches me of his own accoid^ I desire good- 
ness, wealth and comfoit all for your sakes If it 
IS not for you and except through righteousness, I 
would not have the throne of Indra The pleasure 
that conies to me, living without Bharata or you or 
Satrughna, it is fit for the fire It occurs to me that 
Bhaiata whom I love more than myself is coming to 
see us, out of brotherly affection and m obedience to 
the custom of our house, in love and sorrow I am 
ceitain that he has spoken harsh words to his mother, 
•conducted himself with great consideration to our 
father and come to give me the kingdom When did 
Bharata ever do >ou unkmdness that now 3'ou suspect 
him^ You seem to ^ value kingship greatly, to speak 
so of Bharata That same kingship I shall ask 
Bharata to give you If I tell him to give it, he wull 
immediately agree You will see” These words of 
Rama shamed Lakshmana beyond measure He 
shrank into himself The bi others then wondered 
■whether their father himself had come The elephants 
and the horses weie the father’s but the state umbrella 
Avas not there This made Rama fear Bharata 
reached the wood m AAdiich Rama In^ed and looking for 
the hermitage came to it alone and Avithout a following 
He saw from a distance his elder bi other m his matted 
locks His heart filled Avith sorroAv to see his valiant 
brother, king of the earth even to the utmost boundary, 
seated on the ground on a mat of glass He ran to 
Rama and, m words that Avere indistinct fiom ciymg 
said “My brother who should have been Avaited on 
by his subjects is now^ attended by wild animals He, 
Avhom a hundred garments should have decorated, is 
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\\canng deer “ikin Ihc bod) tint used to lx, rubbed 
uith sandal how nlas is it now treated with thi dust 
On my account has all this c\il befallen him Heart 
less am I and m) life lias resulted tn sm and crjing 
out brother he fell licforc quite reaching Rama s 
feet and could speak no more Satnighna al«o came 
up and did obeisance to Rama Kama took them in 
his arms and embraced them He then seated Bharata 
on his lap and asked Where is our father’ \ou 
should not ha\c left him m the cit> and come awaj 
to the forest Is he well and similarl) put him 
a number of questions hoping that he was ruling the 
kingdom according to the ancient law Bharata 
said What can the law of kingship do for me 
whose life has been a breach of all law With the 
elder ah\c the )Oungcr never becomes king m our 
lineage Pray return to A)odh>a and become king 
You came away here I wavs in the Kckaja country 
and in sorrow the King died Perform his obsequies 
You were dear to him and that which >ou give will 
)ield endless satisfaction to him m the world of the 
fathers The news of Ins fathers death hocked 
Rama He fell on the ground and he and Sita wept 
aloud Rama said to Bharata Without m) father 
what shall I do with Ayodhja’ Who is going to rule 
Avodhja now he has gone’ Bliarata you and 
Satnighna are fortunate You performed the last 
rites of our father Where again shall I hear those 
loving and sweet words that our father sad to me 
in dajs gone by’ He then went with Sita to- 
Mandakini and bathed in it and offered oblations to- 
his fathers spmt with some woodland preparation 
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Kowsalya said to Sumitra “Here is your son ‘•er\ing 
Ills elder brother out of deep lo\e ” And lookuig at 
the offerings to Dasarathas spirit she said “I look 
•at this offering made by Rama and yet my heart 
remains unbioken" At that moment she saw Rama 
before her looking like a God fallen from the heavens 
She raised her voice m lamentation to see him in that 
■condition The fact that Rama had to oftei to his 
father some prepaiation of the wilderness hurt 
Kowsalya and the other queens deeply Rama left 
Ills seat, approached his mother and touched her feet 
He made the same obeisance to the othei mothers 
Takshmana and Sita followed him and offeied rever- 
ence to all Kowsalya took Sita m her arms like 
a daughter and said “I am’ burning with sorrow to 
•see the hardship which the daughter of Videha, 
daughter-in-law of Dasaratha and Rama’s queen has 
to suffer ” By this time Vasishtha came up Rama 
did obeisance to him also When the courtesies of 
meeting were over, Rama asked Bhaiata what brought 
lum to the forest and was told why he had come “Let 
the whole world, now kingless, have a king m you 
as the clear night of autumn in the blight full moon 
This, I and our ministers all beg of you with bowed 
lieads I am your younger bi other and disciple and 
servant and you should be gracious to me The 
population which has been handed down to us by our 
forefathers and is ever ours, that population you 
ought not to desert and go away” Bharata said all 
this prostrating to Rama and in the course of the 
request said some harsh words about his mother 
Kaikeyi Rama said in reply “Brother, you come of 
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a noble household You are noble \ ourself valiant 
and true How can it be said that >ou ha\e done 
anything improper to get this kingship^ I see no 
gram of offence in you \ou should not blame mother 
K.aike>i either That would be boyishness All the 
time that vou show respect to our father all that 
time should you show respect to the mother Now 
it IS vour and my business to carry out the arrange 
ments that our father prescribed I shall enjoy my 
fourteen jears of life in the forest as the portion given 
to me b\ my father \ou in the same way enjoy 
kingship Bharata pressed his request again the 
next day ^gain Rama ga\e the same replv and 
explained the notion of righteousness which dictated 
his course of conduct Man is not free to do what 
he likes He is an instrument in the hand of fate 
All joy has an end and life itself ends in death The 
da>s pass never to return and the seasons which we 
welcome with such pleasure reallj bring the end 
nearer The King their father had lued a good 
life and won a place in Heaien It was now for them 
the «ons to walk in the wav their forefathers had 
walked and reach the ame goal Not pleasure here 
but a good world after death should be man s aim and 
he should lose no time m ensuring it They would do 
it by fulfilling the promise of their father Bharata 
'jaid to his brother Is there another m the world 
hie \ou’ Sorrow does not bend vou Jov does not 
puff vou up Your spirit is great as the spmt of an 
immortal Noble of soul striving after righteousness 
knownng and seeing all are vou I beg vou brother 
consider what Dasaratha did as something done m 
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the clouded hours of approaching death What nn 
mother did ^\as grievous wiong Let us therelorc 
foiget those things Come now to A}odh}a and uile 
o\ei all of us” Rama declined again One of the 
\Mse men who accompanied Bharata In name Jabah 
lemonstrated with Rama “Resjiect a father and 
obey his voids but on their account -sou should not 
fail to do what is olniousK correct It is right for 
>011 to come back to A>odh>a as Bharata is begging 
you to-day and to i ule ’ Rama rebuked him and 
refused to accept this doctrine of negation Truth 
he said, was the substance of charity, it was the 
piactice of kings from ancient time Kingship was 
essentially tiuth and the world stood in cirtue of 
tiuth Truthfulness was the highest of all duties It 
was the root of all existence and there was no heaven 
other than truth \kasishtha told him that Jabali was 
talking no doctime of negation but w'as merel> ex- 
plaining the custom of the Ikshiakus by wdiich the 
elder ruled and wdiich Rama had now’’ to obei “Three 
are considered elders to any man, he said enforcing 
his request “Three, namely, the teacher, the father 
and the mothei That ^ou should be king is desired 
both by*your mother and by me” Rama said “M> 
fathei gave his word that something should be done 
I am unable to make that false ” Bharata threatened 
to stay there without food and sleep by w ay of protest 
Rama dissuaded him No king should resoit to such 
a course Bharata begged the elders yvho had follow’ed 
him from Ayodhya to appeal to Rama They said 
that Rama had decided on the right course and they’ 
could not ask bun to act diffeiently Rama’s decision' 
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should be 'iccepted Bharata said again I did not 
ask m> father to make me king I ne\er spoke of 
this to ni\ mother I ne\er ga\e in\ consent to m> 
brother going to the forest If m> father s word has 
to he earned out 1 slwdl go to esule Rama said 
hnallv To take au a\ any tittle from our father s 
u ord neither I nor Bharata is competent If I 
were unable to suffer exile mv brother could have 
uftered it for me That is not the case now 
''nd I cannot use him as substitute Bharata is 
considerate and respects his elders I am sure of 
that I shall return after m> >ears of exile and shall 
le ling with ni> nghteous brother When all his 
efforts to persuade his brother to come back to 
Avodhva were thus vain Bharata asked him to give 
him Ills footwear Rama gave it to him Bharata 
offered respects to it and told his brother Fourteen 
vears I shall wear ascetic robes like > ourself and eat 
as you are eating root and fruit and stav beyond 
the precincts of Avodhja awaiting vour return The 
1 ingship of our coiintrv is vested m jour footwear 
If on the dav next after the fourteen jears are over 
I do not look on jou I enter fire Rama agreed 
He then embraced Bharata as also Satrughna and 
said to Bharata Be kind to vour mother Show 
no anger to her I Ja> this injunction on jou in 
mv name and in Sitas name The mothers were 
unable to -say anything for weeping Rama himself 
w ept as he entered his hermitage Bharata Satnighna 
the mothers and teachers and all the following 
returned to Ajodhya 
6 



VI THE STORY AND FOUR CHARACTERS 

The Manner or the Narrative 

Here ends the story of the second book Rama 
spent some short time after this in that part of the 
country and proceeded south and after a short sta\ in 
various places readied the hermitage of Atri and 
Anasu3'a and with their blessings entered the deeper 
forests The stor} has been guen at some length sub- 
stantially as told by Valmiki The stor}" of Rama 
is known to all and to give am long summar} 
of it may seem unnecessary but ^\hat we -want for 
appreciating Valmiki is not a general impression of 
the story of the Rama} ana but the wa} in which 
Valmiki told it What did Dasaratha do and «ay 
when he found that he had to send his son to the 
forest'^ In our woids, we might say that he wailed 
and refused but this would not gne us a picture of 
Dasaratha as Valmiki made it For this purpose we 
have to know" the words used by Valmiki and these 
w"oids all do not know" That is the justification for 
making a summary m the w"ords of Valmiki What 
is given here is, how"ever not all the words uttered 
by all the characters in the original The story 
summarised here is spiead over a very w"ide area in 
Valmiki’s poem It is quite common for any one 
character to express one sentiment over eight or ten 
verses As in full length poitraiture or sculpture all 
the details of a figure are woiked out, so in his epic 
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narntive of the occurrence* in the palace and dis 
cusston in the forest the j^oet gtte* us all the detaih 
atithout any feehng of liaste or fatigue As in the 
pla\ of the nater* on the seashore the \\a\es come 
one after another adding to tlie height and one of 
them finally seenib to touch the sk\ and crashes on 
the cands co in Valnukis poem the sentiments are 
•worked up by addition of tatement after statement 
and press on our entotioiis m a crescendo of effect 
Thus m each speech there arc ce\eral stages and m 
each stage se\eral steps Yalmikis is a spacious art 
living on detail It is an art which knows no diffidence 
There is no way of enjojing the Rantajana «o good 
as the waj that custom has prescribed of reading it 
dat after da} b} <tnan portions The poet is telling 
the stoiy without haste and without fatigue The 
reader or the listener should attend to n without haste 
and without fatigue Tlie object here should be not 
to reach the end of the stoia Every step m it is as 
important as the conclusion The jov of reading epic 
poetrv is not the jov of reading the last verse Each 
\er«e is matter for contemplation Each verse should 
be turned over m the miiul and tasted all round In 
a manner so full of detail does the poem of Valmiki 
express his view of the life of mankind 

That life has been de«K:ribed with the same 
spaciousness by perhaps no other poein m the worlds 
literature The King and his three queens are each 
a person of different tvpe Their four children are 
persons each of a different temperament The 
charioteer and the teacher the ministers and the 
servant maid of the econd queen are also important 
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characters These iiiam chaiacteis aie sho^^n in 
many significant situations m the couise of the stoi\, 
each tr}nng to act on the enMioninent, each responding 
to that environment They aie so desciibed, that they 
become real peisons moMiig in oui presence So 
numeious an assemblage of chaiacteis is not shonn m 
so large a number of situations m an\ poem except 
the Mahabharata The Mahabhaiata. honevei, is 
not so much a poem as a histoi\ Its spaciousness is. 
besides, the result of a laige numbei of subsidiar}- 
nairatives included within it While the Ayodhya 
Kanda is the life of a lo^al household foi a fen da}S 
the Mahabharata is the description of the life of 
a kingdom The stoiy of the Ramayana has thus 
a unity which we do not get in the Mahabhaiata, and 
the Ayodhya Kanda In itself is chaiacteiised Iw 
singular fieedom fiom excursions and bj neatness and 
economy in narration 

Das^ratha 

Valmiki’s knowledge of human natuie was extra- 
ordmaiy both in quality and width His mannei of 
pictuiing that natuie is equally nonderful This is 
the impression produced n hater ei chaiacter ne take 
up foi examination Dasaratha is really the centie of 
the story of this Kanda He had maiiied three 
women, possibly because he did not hare childien by 
the first and the second rvives He caied foi his eldest 
queen and honoured hei but he rras infatuated rrith 
his third queen Yalmiki describes in detail the 
circumstances of his making a piomise to this thud 
rvife and getting into an impossible situation and then 
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lion he tried to e (.ai>c irom it now b> 'ibusing 
Kaikc) I now b} «;liow mg anger once b> l>egging once 
b> curbing liinisch again b\ telling KaikcM tliat on 
Ramas going to the fore t he the King woiikl die 
and then Kaikeja would Imc to rule tlie kingdom 
a widow with her on bo the old King is 4iown 
exhibiting a hundred mood and hurting Inmselt m all 
like a worm tliat ha« fallen on h\<. coals and turns 
from idc to side ouK to ensure that lie is burnt all 
round To a nature like Da aratha s this conduct is 
penecth natural in uch circuinsianccs It is oinc 
times stated that the King out of lo\c for his aoungtr 
•queen exiled Rama willmgl) and that tins conduct 
was improper in hint fins <lc cription of Dasantlns 
conduct IS acr) fatuous and can proceed from no one 
a\ho has read Vahuiki The idea of Rann s t\ilc 
was i>eriectl) distasteful to the old King He how 
c\er was caught m a trap being a man of his word 
he was unable to c«capc from a promise If someone 
had forced him to fail Dasaratha would haac been 
happ> If Kaikcji her elf had released him from aahat 
amounted to a promise he aaoiild have been grateful 
if someone else had done it he aaould haae rejoiced 
If for example Rama had said that he avould not go 
to the forest and insisted on being installed as 
Yuaaraja the King avould haae rejoiced so far as 
his position avas concerned Lakshmana said m a rage 
What aaill not this old man in Ins infatuation for 
his >onng aaifc do’ You become king brother and 
I shall put this felloav doaan Wliat Lai shmana said 
m rage against his father that father said of him 
self to Rama Put me down and become king he 
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suggested When all attempts at alteiing the couise of 
events failed and Rama had to leave foi the foiest, 
the King said that he should go nith a good following 
and provision and w^ealth When the son staited for 
the foiest, this king came to the stieet and stood 
there w^atching his chaiiot go In the fiist moment 
of leading that the King and the queens came to 
the stieet in this manner and lan behind the chariot, 
W'’e ask ouisehes “Can this be, king and queens 
running in this manneW Yet we undei stand the 
next moment that those who came to the stieet and 
ran behind the chaiiot are not king and queens but 
a father and motheis Kings and queens are great 
on their thrones for ruling and commanding, for the 
joy and soriow of life, they aie just human creatures 
Dasaratha after long w^aiting perfoimed a sacrifice and 
prayed to the gods for childien When twm of the 
sons whom he got in old age w^ent out to the forest, 
he stood on the road and dei ived consolation hy 
looking at the dust that his sons’ chaiiot thiew* up 
This IS a shape that the loie of a father takes in 
such a case The state of mind in which the King 
said that his sight wdiich had follow'ed Rama had not 
leturned is tiuly desciibed It is notewoithy that 
Dasaiatha does not sa}' that his e}e had followed 
Lakshmana How much did the old man caie for 
his three youngei sons^ His tieatment of Kaikeyi 
and rejecting hei assistance when he fell down after 
Rama left is equally natuial Just as natuial is his going 
to Kowsalj’^a’s palace lathei than anj^wvheie else to 
give up life, his lemembeimg the adventuie of his 
3'’outh in which he had slain a son of old parents and 
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telling himself that his sorro\\ to da> \%as retnhution 
for the sorrow he had caused on that daj Even so 
IS the state of mind m which he is sliown in the very 
last moment At that moment he rcmcmhered and 
called on the sons and the daughter in hw whom he 
had dnven to exile he cal!e<l to Kowsalja and 
Siimitra in words of affection and pnisc and last of 
all he named Kaikeji and all but cursed her Man 
It IS said remembers on the brink of dcatli the things 
he loves most and hates most This was true of 
Basaratha and in the hundred situations and speeches 
that appear m the life of the old king wc do not once 
ask whj this thing was said or that thing was done 
All that IS stated makes one consistent whole and one 
consistent picture That picture is the picture of 
a person wliom wc know vcr> well That persons 
name is Dasaratha So real does the man Dasaratlia 
become to us that if someone should ask what he did 
on an occasion not dealt with m the poem wc are 
likeU to attempt to remember and tell The poet not 
merel} communicates but evokes knowledge of human 
character 

Kovvsalva 

The picture of Kovvsalva is similarly full and 
complete Kowsal>a was the eldest queen The 
arrival of a beaut> as junior had deprived her of the 
importance which she should have had as the enthroned 
queen This had been a source of unhappiness m 
her life Kowsalja 1 new that her husband respected 
her but respect bj itself gives no satisfaction to 
a wife Kowsalja needed her husbands love Svich 
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love, howevei, as his nature ^^as capable of in those 
years was centred in the }Oiinger %\oman Kowsaha 
was in consequence less liberal in her apjxnntinents 
than ICaikcyi There is a suggestion in the stoi} that 
the servants of the palace thought her close-fisted 
She desired, theiefore, that her son should come into 
power, that in consequence she might h\e as became 
her position The elder queen appears to ha\c had 
feais that Kaike}i might take advantage of the King’s 
infatuation foi hei and ask that Bhaiata should be 
made king The words that Kowsalja said to Rama 
when he brought her news of the intended installation 
suggest the existence of such fear Kowsaha thought 
of Sumitia alwaj's as a friend So uhen Rama told 
hei that he was to be Yuvaraja, Kowsalsa piaised 
the King and began a special ccremonv of thank^gning 
This ceremony, howeiei, came to an end \eiy quickh 
As she felt elated with good news, so Kow^aha felt 
cast down with bad news The words that she utteied 
when she learnt of the proposed exile of her son aie 
woids that any mother may utter Was it for this 
that she boie a son^ People wdio have no childien 
have only the one pain that they have not got them 
but they aie protected fiom calamity of the soit that 
came to hei It was ivonder to Kow"sal}a that even 
after lieaimg that her one and deeply beloied child 
should go to the forest, she held on to life and her 
lieait did not break Again and again she begs Rama 
to take her wuth him Rama had to aigue on giouiids 
of piopnety and righteousness a hundred times befoie 
he could peisuade her to give up this idea Like 
many otheis m the stoiy, and perhaps also outside, 
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Kowsal} a w as unable to understand that Rama s 
reason for insisting on going to the forest ivas more 
his own desire to make his father s promise true than 
tliat father s command that the son should go to exile 
Lakslimana was unable to understand this fact just 
as Kowsalja was and proposed that he ^\ould put 
do\\n the father and make his elder brother king The 
suggestion appealed to Kowsaija and she asked Rama 
seriously to consider if he should not take that course 
When finally Rama refused to do anything else and 
insisted on going to the forest the old mother sub 
mitted to his decision and ga\e him her blessings The 
manner of blessing was just such as an old mother 
like Kou«alja nould adopt Indra m the past started 
to ^anqulsh Vritra On that occasion his mother 
ga\e him her blessings May you m> son at this 
moment of your going on this perilous joumej have 
the same blessings “ And so she spoke the blessings 
of great mothers uttered on great occasions when 
their \alorous sons started on perilous journejs to win 
fame and prosperity in the teeth of danger and from 
the jaus of death Konsalya was present nith 
Dasaratha throughout the last hours of Rama s part 
mg from his father She knew how the old king s 
soul A\as harrowed b> the gnef of separation from 
his son When he ran tottenn^, behind the son s car 
she kept pace with him running When he re\iled 
A.arkeyf and ei’etded to go to R’owsai’yas paiace 
the queen ivas present and stayed with him All this 
howcNer did not rename from her mind the anger 
against the King that he had earned out the other 
womans wish and dri\en her son to exile The fact 
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came up m her mmd again and again, and hei heart 
flamed m wrath To this poor woman’s nature it 
was inevitable and necessar}’’ to give vent to that 
wrath in speech She, therefore, gave profuse expres- 
sion to her sorrow and added to the sorrow m the 
King’s heart which she should ha^e tried to soothe 
In the words that she utters m this situation it looks 
as if Kowsalya did not realise that her husband’s 
grief was m no sense less than her own It looks as 
if she thought that it was very difficult for her because 
her one son -was going away and not so difficult for 
the King as he had other sons left Man\ are the 
people with fewer children who apply this absurd 
inathentatics of parenthood to those nho have inoie 
To her mind, Rama was hei son, not Dasaiatha’s, as 
to Kaikeyi’s, Bharata nas heis, not Dasaratha’s Only 
Sumitra, if even she, seems to hare been fiee of this 
feeling of proprietorship in legaid to hei sons The 
queens owned their sons in a sense m nhich thei 
could not own the King and he could not own those 
sons So Kowsalya at one stage makes boast of hei 
son's valour to Dasaiatha and sa^s that Rama could 
have defied him and stayed but did not do so because 
he was good When Sumantia leturned and the 
King was unable to say anything to him. Kowsalya 
told him not to be afraid but to speak foi Kaike-si 
was not theie To prick the King eien in such 
sorrow with insinuation seemed to hei not improper 
Not only m the larger eients of his spacious narra- 
tive but in significant details of this kind does 
Valmiki exhibit his unfailing insight into the ways 
of man’s heart, his completeness and coiiectness 
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as of nature itself When unable to hear insmua 
tions and charges Dasaratha pra>ed for pardon 
Ko\vsal>-a realised what her good nature \vas no 
douljt uell aware of all the time that he suffered even 
as she suffered that he needed kindness from her 
as she needed kindness from him Her re\ulsion was 
quick and from fault finding she stepped naturally to 
share his sorrow From then onwards to the moment 
when the forlorn father closed his ejes the old mother 
sat beside him a companion in gnef noble of heart 
and generous and feeling less self centred Rama s 
mother was woman like all nvothers but she was the 
woman that had borne Rama The greatness which 
took «liape in Rama proceeded from the greatness that 
dwelt witlun the woman Kow«aha In the wa> m 
winch she spoke to Bharata and accepted Ins assur 
ance of friendship to Rama and ne\er more said an 
unkind word to Kaike>i Kowsaha showed the 
magnanimity of her nature The eldest queen of 
Dasaratha is a complete and finished picture m 
Valmiki s narration e\en as is Dasaratha 

Kaike^i 

Kaikeji IS another of the^e full length portraits 
The whole world knew that this queen beloved of 
a potentate was a proud woman Valmiki s narratue 
is full of suggestions that she was notorious on this 
account Her ow n son Bliarata reier^ to her m w ords 
tint are not compUmentar\ She is an obstinate 
person and greatly conceited Perliaps of all the people 
tint knew her or did not know her there was only 
one who oierlooked her faults or seemed not to know 
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them, and that was Rama It was doubtless t'oi this 
leason that Kaike}'! chcnshcd Rama c\en as she did 
her son She did not lo\c Bharata more than Rama 
When she first heaid that Rama r\as to be installed, 
she rejoiced She had no fears either for herself or 
for her son in consequence of Rama’s accession to 
power He would tieat her mill as much icspcct as 
he would his mother He would treat Bharata ividi 
the affection of a father for his son Yet she made 
up her mind to condemn him to exile The leason 
for this was hei emy of KowsaUa The cider queen 
had no doubt occasionah} exhibited her consciousness 
of her supeiionty as crowned queen and Kaike\is 
infenority as mere wife Kaike} I’s proud natuic 
should have felt the insult implied in such tieatment 
111 all its stiength Her heart should have longed to 
return it in some shape Rama’s exile was the shape 
in which letnbution could be made most gne\ous 
That a parent should eat sour giapes and a child’s 
teeth be set on edge is nothing new' in life The 
offence that Kow'salya had given to Kaike} i came back 
in punishment on Kow'salya’s son Kaikeyi did not 
shrink from the thought that her son might stand w ith 
folded hands befoie Rama She shrank from the 
thought of hei standing so before her rival Kowsaha 
For years she had been the centre of importance m the 
palace She could not bear the thought of Kow sah a be- 
coming that centre, dis|flacing her This was hov' no 
argument of the King’s could move her from hei detei- 
mmation No argument could really remove the fear 
in her mind She had no reason to urge in reph to 
leasons Hers w’as meie fear and that too, feai which 
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she could not put into words In all the discussions 
that took phce after she made her requests we find 
tint IvaikeM w-as either silent or spanng of spcedi 
One thing only she said \o« wish to e\adc the 
promi e you ha\e made and luc in happiness with 
Ivowtiaha and her son Suniantra remonstrated wath 
her She said nothing Vasishtha addressed cruel 
words to her She made no repK Siddlnrtha remon 
strated She had no answer Ihe King shook licr 
off and said that all ties between them were severed 
She said nothing She liad acted cnielly She knew 
thi«! Wliat could she «:a\ ha\mg done what she had 
done^ When Rama had gone one thought rcmametl 
m her mind Bharata should come and be crowned 
It looks as if the Kings death did not grcatlv gnc\c 
Kail CM Bharata came to Ayodhya and made mam 
fest to his unhapp\ mother the depth of her foils 
She had belaased with extraordinary cnielty exercised 
all the strength of her adventurous nature and won 
for her beloved son a throne and 1 ingdom She 
expected that that son would be grateful to her For 
this kindness that son however gave her not tlianks 
but foul abuse When she asked Rama to go to the 
forest Kaikeyi got no abuse When 'she asked her 
son to become king she was ignominionslv reviled 
Katkevi was however a fond mother and to the 
sons words of anger offered remonstrance asl mg 
what she had done to deserve his angei and said Here 
IS this kingdom which I have won for vou nd of 
vour rivals be king and rule over it When her 
son refit'ied the proposal and cursed himself for 
having been the occasion of Ramas exile and the 
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King’s death, and made it known that he would follow 
Rama to bring him back from the forest, she sub- 
mitted without one further word Kaikeyi says no 
word after this in the Ramayana One or two persons 
lefer to hei occasionally Bharata and Lakshmana 
utter words of blame Rama and Sita in moments of 
intense distress say, “What Kaikeyi wished is now 
fulfilled” In other moments they think of her m a 
spirit of forgiveness When Lakshmana spoke of her 
in contumely, Rama asked him to stop such talk 
When Bharata leferred to his mother in language of 
disrespect, Rama told him that it was boyish conduct 
not worthy of him When sending Bharata back to 
Ayodhya he laid a command on him that he should 
behave properly to his mother and enforced that com- 
mand in his own name and in that of Sita Rama’s 
conduct in this context should not be understood as 
showing merely how good he was It shows also 
how good Kaikeyi had been Kaikeyi had asked for 
Rama’s exile but that was only recently She had 
loved him as hei own son throughout their life pievi- 
ously The unkindness of one day could not wipe off 
the memory of the long 3'^eais of boyhood and youth 
Kaikeyi had said that between Rama and Bharata 
her heart made no distinction By years of such love 
Kaikeyi had ceased to be step-mother to Rama and 
become mother It looks as if after one supieme act 
of cruelty she reverted to the old attitude of measure- 
less affection Kaikeyi had borne the thought of 
Rama’s exile and the sorrow of the King’s death in 
the hope that her son would become king Once she 
saw that that son would not become king, it should 
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■ha\e struck her tint the best conch\<;ion to sslnt had 
happened would lx: Ranns return to \aotlh\a This 
hould ha\e lxx:n wl)\ Kaikc\i accomjxuiicd liinnta 
m hts expedition to the forest to hring Inck his brother 
If she had not concurred m his decision ht could 
ha\e sta\ed Ixihind Others who accompanied Ilharata 
could join the exixiditton without an\ inisgiMU^ 
The\ CO lid all claim to lie Ranns friend KaikcM 
could make no such claim She should have lx:cn 
av-are tliat cvervonc disliked her and pointed the 
finger of scorn at her ^ct die went with them 
Mere concurrence in her sons decision would jver 
haps not have been enough to make KaiVcvi accom 
panv him The fear of scorn might have made her 
remain m Avodhva In Kaikevi s nature however 
there was no room for fear of scorn Such as slie 
was she was a heroic woman What she thouglit 
was desirable she did The fear of what people might 
sa\ never deterred her The courage which led her 
in the face of universal opposition to insist on Uamas 
exile led her also to go with her son and see Rama 
and to be present when he was Ixigged to return 
The exile of Rama should ordinarily have been the 
more difficult of washes to accomplish and liis return 
to Avodhya the easier \ct m this ease the more 
difficult wish had lieen realised with case and the easier 
ish became impossible and could not lx: realised 
We are not told of Kaikeyis state of mind when she 
found that the evif she had done could not be undone 
blit we can imagine how unhappy the poor woman 
was Rama returned from exile he prostrated 

to kaikeyi as he did to his other mothers She must 
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liavc been as deb^lUctl .'s tin oMitP'. wluh in <a'n 
vShe must have been e\cn ino.< delittbttfl ^lu \. ! 
been the eau'-e c)f Ins c^tle Slv had brnnitht abj'* 
the cleaih of her luisbantl S?'.e had niad< he. o" . 
son a Mrlnal cviie h\nnt out’ me tlie {ireeinci-' <>'* 
A\odhya weanncf a'.ectie clotheN and mattai ioc! - 
Who could li.ne Iiopcd that fourteen }.car-> v ould 
])ass and that those O' ded would return in safeU ' 
W*ho could ha\c lieen sure that liharata v ould tntt. 
'\\odh\a attain with Rama' The da\s should line 
been hca\\ to Kaihewi no le-" than to Kows.iKa till 
l^ania returned with LaKshinan.i and Jsita and P.harat i 
KaikcM let Us admit, was self-centred obstniatt - 
minded, but at the same time it should be admitted 
that she lo\cd her son 'I he root of Rama's mattn.un- 
nnt\, It has been said was ju Kowsalj.i’s natuie 
Smnlarh the root of Pdiarata s hcioic firmness wan 
m KaiKe\is nature Kaikc\is threat fault was to dis- 
like an ene.in and to lo^c a son l.et us cen-ure 
haim when it is harm but a\oid the mistake of 
magnifjinj? it and ecnsuriinj it bc\ond reason Even 
one in the stor\ Rama and Sita not excluded m 
moments of intense jiam. has said a hard word of 
Kaikc)i \'almiki ne\cr once refers to hci tin dis- 
courtesy In this also we rccoq:nise the unfailing 
insight of a gieat poet into human nature 

SCMITRA 

The portrait of Suiiiitia is worth} of standing 
beside those of Kowsaha and Kaike}i The concep- 
tion of this cba’actei has been referred to earlier 
Some people grov up in life thinking of themsehes 
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as jH-r Otis of cnn‘:c<iuciict and of oilier around ihcni 
as cn\ironincnt Olliers Rrow m tlic lK“licf tliat some 
one el c IS ccntnl and tint tlics them cUls arc sn!> 
sidnr) figures in the cheme of lift Those \%ho start 
atith the idea tint thc\ arc central Irani from life 
sooner or later that tlurc is somelinng greater tliati 
ihctn cUcs I he t i>er ons at the start art on that 
side o lortunc s wheel uhicli IS going up Iheircxj>c 
ncncc IS complete otiK whtai their suit of the wheel 
begins to go ilowai The other class knows neither 
the elation of ascent in»r the disilht lonmcnt of descent 
Tlic«c ixroplc do not cxji^ct too much from life 
When it gives them too httlc thev are not dts 
contenlerl \s their expectation do^s not go far the 
httlc that life gives bring them s,aii faction Smmtn 
wa a |Krson of this nauirt I he Km did not show 
her verv great love She did not mind it She vvas 
ncitlicr the crowned queen nor the Iiclovcd vonng 
vvafe Win should she be unhapi>> tluat he did not 
loac her How mucli Io\c could a woman cxfiect 
who came as the second wife to a jinnee wlio had 
reached middle age’ Dasaratlia no doubt did feel 
some affection for Sumilra She was satisfied with 
so much She Iwrc the old man two sons Oik. of 
the ons grew up vMtli one elder brother the other 
wath anotlier elder brother Suniitn liad therefore 
no need to lake thought for their uplinngmg W'liat 
came to Rama was shared b) I akshmana wliat came 
to Bharata bj Satniglma As Isaikcji was some 
what elf centred Sumitra was bj force of circum 
stances thrown into the companj of Kowsalj’a Kaikcji 
besides was not available for fnendship as tlie King 
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sought hei company Kowsalya and Sumitra thus 
became companions What came to KoA\sal\a it lic- 
came natural for Sumitia to share Thus the life of 
Sumitra from the point of vicu either of her sons 
or of heiself became a pioccss of self-abnegation 
Bhaiata’s uncle's house was as uncle's house to 
Satiughna The exile to which Rama wvis decreed 
embraced Lakshmaiia Sumitia became a shaier in the 
grief of Kow’salja Ramas mother begged hei son 
not to go to the forest On the contrarj’- it w'as 
Sumitra's duty to tell hei son to go to the forest 
"You are made foi living in exile” she said to him 
If Rama had to go to the forest it followed that 
I/akshmana had to go also That amounted to saying 
that he w^as bom for exile Kowsalya could lament 
foi her exiled son Sumitia could not think of lament- 
ing for that one of hei sons who w'as exiled Her 
part in life required her to address woids of consola- 
tion to Kow’^salya The woids that Sumitra utteied 
on this occasion show' how aftectionate her natuie 
was What a noble youth was Rama and how valiant ' 
The sun wmuld not be too hot to him. the wand A\ould 
not blow haishly agafnst him The moon would hold 
him in his ia}S as a fathei his child and caiess 
him With him w^as Sita like his goddess and there 

was Lakshmana to seive him What could Rama 
lack^ As the second of three wives not greatly 
beloved of the King, life m the palace wheie theie was 
no excess of attention had bi ought home to Sumitra 
one gieat tiuth If there be fiiendship and love, the 
forest Itself is as a city If they are not theie, a 
city IS no bettei than the wilderness Think of the 
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lore t ns \^o<lh\^ nul Suniitra to Lnk'^lmnjn b> 
^\"i> of Khice SIjc herself sliould nt lint 

hour ln\c Ind the iceling tint \}odl»\n Ind Ixxomc 
a udderucss riiouRli her own orrou wns no Ic s 
tlian tint of Kou nl\i Sunntn ms m n stitc of innid 
^\hKh jicnnhletl her to |Knk uords of consohiion 
to the elder queen She sMccocde<l in induan>, ciltn 
nt«b of nund in Kou<n!ea hccau c the words tint she 
uttered procecdcil from j^emnnt considention nnd 
fellow fechnp Sumitris belnxiour on tins txrcnsion 
shotd<l In\e struck 1 Kikers on with wonder It induced 
in 1 er hu Innd Dn nntlia Uni^ on his dcilh lied nnd 
Iistcninj, to her word n feeling of ilctp respect In 
the hst words that he iittercel he ninieel KniktM as 
the cnem\ of the race nnd Snnntrn ns n snnit 
Dn nrnthns description wns npl nnd correct Snmun 
IS es LiitialU saintie 

It lb not neccs nre to <knl with the other clnnc 
ter of the store in this innnncr nt this point 1 he torj 
of Rama Lakshnunna nnd Sitn grows further It 
would be more appropnntc to refer to Inter incidents 
m tint stor) nnd then c\nimnc the clnrnctcnrnlion of 
the other imporlniit figures m the narrntive It inns 
howe\er be stated here tint the second liook of 
A^ahniki s poem is full of incidents worth} of record 
Vs stated earlier there ib no jiocm in the w urld m w Inch 
the life of man Ins l>cen pictured on so spacious 
n canvas and m so detailed n manner This njipcnr 
from n stud} of even the four characters alrcnd} 
tNammed 
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Ix the later books of the Rama} ana tve do not find 
depiction of human life on the same scale, but we get 
occasionally pictuies with the same chat acteii sties of 
thoiough insight and acciuate delineation It is 
perhaps unnecessaty to gne an account of all such 
situations Five of them, honever, fuither develop 
the mam characteis of the stoiy of the AyodJiya Kanda 
These situations may, theiefoie, be studied m some 
detail 

Thp Pursuit or the Golden Deer 

The fiist of them is the stoi} of the abduction 
of Sita Rama, Sita and Lakshmana should have 
taken about one yeai to leach the hill of Chitrakoota. 
Bhaiata may have seen them and leturned in the 
same peiiod The exiles spent months and weeks and 
days in vanous heimitages fuithei south and thus 
passed some ten 3'^ears After this they settled down 
in a hermitage of their own in what was known as 
Janasthana This should Iwe been on the confines 
of the jurisdiction of Lanka, if not within its boundar}’’ 
In all likelihood this was the hmteiland between the 
kingdoms of the north and Ravana's gieat empiie of 
the south Not fai oft fiom heie was the heiTnitage 
of Mancha, friend and couiiselloi of Ravana Some- 
where close bj should ha^e been Ravana’s 1101 them 
outpost, under the command of his cousins Khaia, 
Dushana and Thrisna Ravana’s sistei Suipanakha 
seems to have spent some time heie Wandering in 
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the woods one day she happened, to see the hennitage 
of Rama Impelled perhaps by curiosit} she 
approached it and saw the two brothers and Sita The 
men seemed handsome be30nd description m her e^es 
So did Sita Surpanakha thought she should h'i\e 
Rama for husband and made overtures to him He 
laughed at her and told her that he had his woman 
and that if she wanted a man she had better think of 
Lakshmana Surpanakha thought that Lakshmana 
would do ]ust as well and asked him He too laughed 
at her and told her that he was merelj a ser\ant and 
■that if she was a sensible woman she ought to try 
and marry his brother who was the master Surpanakha 
did not know what exactly to do but as Lakslimana 
refused on the ground that he was a servant and 
Rama on the ground that he had a wife and the latter s 
objection was one she could remove she threatened 
to injure Sita As she rushed on his wife Rama 
•tal en by surprise shouted to Lakshmana to come and 
drue this woman away Lakshmana ran up with 
some weapon and cut Surpanakha on her nose and 
■ears Surpanaklia raised her \oice in lamentation and 
fled and complained to her brothers They came to 
Rama s hermitage and fought with him Rama slew 
the men that came The> would seem to ha\e lieen 
fourteen m number The more generous imagination 
of later poetn furnishing the epic with impressne 
heroism made them out to be fourteen thousand The 
storj here gets a little mixed Akampana a member 
of the outpost or Surpanaklia or both carried the 
news of Rainas Mctorj to Lanka For some rea'^on 
that IS not clear Ra\aiia thought that the best wav of 
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punishing Rani.i \\as lo biitig aua\ win. Ik, 
Iheicfoic, uciU to Manch.i and much against that ^agc 
jjeisons judgment persuaded him to assume the gui?e 
of a golden deer to tempt Sil.i The luse succeeded 
and vSita made Rama go out to catch the wonderful 
cieaturc Maiieha ltd Rama on to a good distance 
and w'hcn Rama, unwilling to puisue the crcaUiic am 
fuithci, shot at liiin, he ened out. Oh, Sita, Oh, 
Lakshmana, couiitei fciting the \oicc of liaina, and 
dropped down dead Sita and T,akshmana hcaul the 
cn hen the golden dcci ino\td in fiont ol then 
hermitage and atti acted attention, Lakshmana had 
suggested that it might be some trick of Maiitha’s 
The animal seemed so beautiful that it could not be an 
animal m fact ISlaiicha besides was notorious for 
skill in countei feiting Lakshmana had tried to 
dissuade Rama fiom pursuing the animal, but Sita 
w'as insistent She had said “How beautiful is this 
creature, how' shapely' If )ou bung it nine it will 
be an ornament to oui apartment m the palace at 
Ayoclhja How Bhaiata and im mothci s-m-law will 
be delighted to sec it' If }Ou cannot bring it alnc, 
bring It dead Its skin will be so pi city “ Rama him- 
self w'as attracted by the animal Sita’s pleading also 
moved him So he told Lakshmana “See, Lakshmana. 
Sita longs to have this animal I agiee that it is so 
beautiful that it seems not to be animal at all I 
doubt if theie is ane thing like it m the gaidens of 
the Gandhaivas How' then can theie be such an 
animal on eaith^ Sita dcsiies to ha^e it If it is an 
animal, well and good If it is not an animal but 
some deceit of Mancha’s I ha^e to kill it and it is 
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m\ dut\ Sta) here -ind ginrd SiUi I sliall pursue 
this atiinnl and bring it ali\c or dead Be nlert and 
uatch It i\as after all this discussion that Kama 
had gone out Remembering the discussion Rama on 
seeing the carcass of Mancha said to himself As 
Lakshmana suspectctl this was some deceit of the 
cnemv This fellow called out Oh Sita Oh 
lakshmana before d)ing How it will ha\e upset 
Sita' What should be Lakshmana s condition He 
then proceeded to get some food for the da\ and there 
after turned towards the hemiiiage Mancha s erj 
had in the Islirama the efTcct that he had intended 
and that Rama had feared Sita iminediatcl\ asked 
Lakshmana to go to Ranns help Rainas distressed 
cn has made me as one dead You should go to his 
assistance He should Ime fallen into the liands of 
the Raksitasas Run and help liim Lakslimain 
remembered his brothers instruction and did not go 
as bade his sister m law Sita fell into wrath and 
said Lakshmana >ou arc an cnem> of >our brother 
seeming to be a friend That is wh> m «uch an hour 
aou refuse to go to his help "Vou desire tint eail 
should befall Rama in order tliat you ma\ ha\e me 
That IS wh\ jou do not nm to his help His distress 
is agreeable to you You do not lo\e jour brother 
To his sister in law aseepiiig and tall ing in this 
fashion Lakshmana said m answer There is no one 
among the races of earth and hca^en who could a an 
quish a our husband Who can striae avith Rama^ 
He IS not to be slam m a fight Do not say such 
things Ma mind does not allow me to leaac jou 
here avhen Rama is absent Your husband aaill kill 
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that animal and lelinn \cr} soon 'J'hc loicc that 
you have heatd now is not his It is of somcont cHc 
counterfeitni"^ his voice great brother has left 

you uiidei ni)' piotcclion and gone You are, ihercfoie, 
a trust wduch I should not desert As he slew Khara 
and his companions, the RaKdiaut'! bear us a triudge 
They have been eiymg m \anous wa\s in the woofl' 
Do not. I prai you, be upset because of ihia ciy ” 
Sita censuied LaKshmana m harsh wouK 'Oh, 
ignoble, pitiless, cruel, unwoitln of }Our race I tear 
that Rama’s distress is a souicc of jo} to \ou That 
is w’hy }ou aic talking in this waj What wondci is 
there m a shaier m propeiU simulating friendship and 
doing hann’ Eithei fiom desire for me or in 
obedience to the w'oids of Bharata, you ha\e come 
alone wnth Rama wdio is alone and helpless 'S’ou 
aie wicked Lakshmana, >our and Bharata s plans v ill 
not succeed I, who have Rama for husband, will 
I dcsiie another’ I shall not live foi a moment on 
this eaith without Rama I shall slay nnsclf m ^our 
presence” These strange words of vSita did not un- 
settle Lakshmana She spoke as meic woman 
Lakshmana was self-controlled To him Sita wa-. not 
w'^oman She w'as Sita, she w'as sister-m-law , she was 
Rama’s wife, divinity entitled to w'orship fiom the 
brother-in-law He folded his hands to her and said 
'T am unable to answ^er these wmids of }ours To 
me }ou aie an object of woiship You are deit> 
^Vhat you are saying, how'cver, is nothing strange in 
a w'-oman This is the w^ay of women all oiei the 
woild They do not see i ighteousness Thci are 
frickle The) speak haishly and cieate friction Your 
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words are piercing my ear like heated arrows I 
cannot stand them Let the spirits in these woods be 
witness to jour unjust and cruel retort to mj proper 
words You have suspected me I now do not mind 
what happens to jou I shall go where Rama is 
Maj good befall you Maj the spints of the wood 
guard jou I am having inauspicious omens and do 
not know whether I shall see jou when I return with 
Rama Sita again said to Lai shmana I will not 
live without Rama I shall enter the Godavari and 
give up mj life or I shall dnnk poison or enter fire 
and die I shall not touch wnth m> feet any man other 
than Rama She was talking inconsequcntlj She 
heat herself on her stomach and wept like one gone 
mad Angered bj her cruel words Lakshmana vialked 
awav into the forest 

The Adduction or Sita 

Ravana had been waiting for this close bv 
and as Lakshmana passed out of view be entered 
the hermitage in the guise of an ascetic Seeing Sita 
he said to her Beautiful ladj who are jou^ \re 
you the goddess of modesty or wealth or fame’ Or 
are you one of the water njmphs or the Godde‘?s of 
prosperity or Rathi wandering in the woods He 
described her beauty in detail and said This beautj 
of yours and jour jouth arc maddening mv mind 
This place is the abode of the cruel Ral shasas who 
deceive bj disguises This is not a place for jou How 
do vou stay alone here without fear’ Who are vou’ 
To whom do you belong and where have jou come 
from and what is the reason for your being alone in 
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Danclakaian}a, the home of RdkAiasas a” Sita did 
not feel greatly inclined to speak to Ra\ana, but was 
afraid that if she did not attend to him he might utter 
cuises So she told him in slou words all her ston 
and then asked him “What, Sii is \our name’ Of 
what lace and sept arc }ou’ 'J'cll me tiue, and win 
aie }ou going about in this deep fotest all by > our- 
self^’’ Ravana in replj told her who he was m truth 
“I am that Ra^ana,’’ he said, “on whose account the 
w'Oilds of the Gods and Rah^Jjaso^; and the Na<jns arc 
all in fear I am the king of the Rah'<:lio':as After 
seeing join beaut} of golden hue, I ha\e tclt no desire 
or inclination towards an} of ni} women I haAC a 
host of handsome amvcs whom I liaAC got fiom here 
and there, selecting than Come and be the chief of 
them and be my foremost queen Lanka, set in the 
middle of the sea, is my capital You wall spoit 
in the w'oods there W'llh me and will not then think 
of this life you are leading here Be m} wife and 
be sensed by five thousand senant-maids richh 
adorned ” Sita defied him' “M} heart is fixed m 
my husband Rama who is hrm as the hills and 
splendid as Mahendra and imperturbable as the ocean 
Mighty of arm, bioad-chested, he is a lion among men, 
valiant as a lion, powerful as a lion You arc a jackal 
desiring the company of a lioness You cannot touch 
the halo of the sun No more can you touch me 
You, who desire to owm Rama’s belo^ed w'lfe are an 
unfoitunate creature wdio sees tiees bearing gold ’’ 
Sita spoke words of courage but in her heart there 
was fear Even if there w^as no fear there, the bodv 
was wmman’s Saying these courageous woids to 
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Ra\ana she was trctuWmf. Kasana knit lus brows 
and spoke ciaiclU I am brother to \ aisliara\*ana 
Tht Cods and Cnitiihanas and Pisaclias the tnl>c 
of snake and birds run iroin fear f»f me ihc wind 
holds from blowing where I stand and the sun makes 
his ra\s cool for ms sake Where I stand tlie trees 
dare not ino\c their leaxes the flow ot water m the 
nxers Ijccomcs tca<l\ Come to I anka anti lie happ\ 
and \ou wall not c\en think of kamn a mere man 
who e daxs arc soon oxer What can xou get from 
Kama an c ilc from king litp Sita said in repU 
\ou call xour elf brother to \ aisliaraxmia wlio ri 
ccixc worship from all Ixrings How then haxc xou 
started to commit nuproprictx The hnlshasas wlto 
own xou a ixr'^n with his stnses uncontrolled and 
his mind o exil as king arc sure to be desirojed 
coniplctek \ou max steal Sachi (|uccn of Indra 
and lixe \o\i cintioi steal me and hxc Kax*ana 
cofTed at her ^ on arc silk and are talking silh 
words \ou haxe not heard of m\ courage and 
x-alour He then threw off his disgiu'^c and ap 
pcanng m lus own shape told her to gixc up her 
obstmac) and accept him and cauglit hold of her 
His chariot came He look Sua on lus lap and sat 
in the chanot It flexx up Sita cried out m agon} 
Oh I akshmana might} anxicd ever serving xour 
brothers xxashes this Ralshasa is earning me awax 
and xou do not know Rama }ou gaxc up position 
pleasure and xxcalth for the sake of righteousness 
and do not know how I am Ixnng taken awa} un 
rightcouslv This Raxana is a criminal and >ou arc 
not punishing him I fear that }ou are not the 
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punishei of the evil-minded Very well, evil deeds 
do not show their fiuit immediately hut that fruit wll 
come in time Let Kaikeyi feel happy now All 
flowering Kaiiiikoias of Janasthana, I beg you to tell 
Rama quickly, Ravana carried a^^a> Sita I bow in 
revel ence to you Mal}avanta, and to you Goda\ari, 
full of swan and othei water-birds, and beg you, pi ay 
tell Rama of this wnthout dela\ I fold my hands 
m level ence to all the deities of the various tiees in 
this wood Play tell Rama of this I seek the refuge 
of all the beings in this place whether bird oi beast, 
and beg you to tell Rama that Ravana took me away 
without my consent Rama wnll rescue me ” Sita at 
that moment saw Jata>u and told him “Jatayu, this 
Rakshasa is taking me away as though I w'ere owmer- 
less See This cieatuie of the night is ciuel You 
cannot fight with him Tell Rama that he took me 
Tell Lakslimana all that has occurred without omit- 
ting any detail” Jataju tiied to stop Ravana, but 
did not succeed Ravana took Sita away to Lanka 

Sita in Ra\ ana's Plcasurc Gardpn 

When they had i cached Lanka, Ra^ana showed 
Sita all his wealth Imagining that she should ha-\e 
lost her heait to it he said “There is not anothei 
in the w'orld, Aaliant as I It is not possible foi 
any person to take you out of my hands Be 
my queen and enjoy all this magnificence ” And he 
expressed his love and told her “Your face, beautiful 
like the lotus, is not looking so because y^ou aie cry- 
ing ” Sita covered hei face with the corner of hei 
cloth and wept bitteily Ravana thought that she was 
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\\illing but ^\'as hcsititing trom Mijncs Enough 
of this modest} he <siid I touch \ our feet wnth nn 
head Be gracious I am jour ^crN-int na\ jour 
sla\e Havana never bent his head to anj woman 
He thought tliat she should )ield to thc«c word*: 
Sita put a bit of straw between her and him and «aid 
in replj King Dasaratha was finn as a bridge for 
nghtcou«ness Rama is his son He is famous m 
the three worlds as a righteous oul Flnl migluv 
armed and large cjctl man is im God mj husixand 
That son of the Iksluakus has the front of a lion IK 
IS radiant His brother Lakshmana and he will take 
jour life If jou had come to take me when thev were 
present jour fate would have been the fate of Khan 
You cannot touch me When this bod\ is unconscious 
\ou maj tic It up jou ma\ oat it It is not m nw 
power to protect this IkkIj or this life But im mind 
will not submit to jou Havana said I shall wait 
for one jear If withm that time ^0ll do not agree 
mj people will cut vou into a hundred pieces lie 
then placed a guard over Sita and kept her m the 
pleasure garden of his palace 

Hanuman came to Lanka m scarcli of Sita and 
wandering all over Ravauab palace noticed Mandodari 
Ijmg beside Havana In the first moment he thought 
that tliat was Sita but immediatelj corrected lunv^elf 
and went fonvard Einallj he saw Sita m the garden 
in the midst of her guard unhappv emaciated and 
sigfimg m grief Ev en then her beautj seemed wonder 
fill Hanuman said to himself Strong minded is 
Rama to have lost this wife and jet remain alnc 
It was now morning and Havana came up to repeat 
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Ills lequest to Sita At his approach Sita shncicd as 
does a plantain tiee in the wind She sat, coieiing 
all hei person, and wept Ravana said to her ‘ You 
see me and co\ei youiself You aic handsome in 
every limb I desiie }ou It is the way ol Ralshaso^ 
to take and own others’ women Yet I shall not touch 
you without yom desiring me Be not afiaid Love 
me This fasting and this poor clothing, this un- 
combed han and sleeping on the ground, are without 
occasion Be mine and use flowei and sandal, incense, 
clothing and jewelleiy, dunk, food and bed, dancing 
and singing You arc the ciowm of wmmanl) beaut} 
You ought not to stay as you aie W^ear ornaments 
Your youth has come to you in beauty It wull dis- 
appear It is as the wateis of a swuft stieam, once 
it flows away, it will not leturn There is no woman 
of beauty like youis The creatoi of beautiful fonns 
seems to ha^e made you and stopped Look on what- 
ever part of youi body I ma}, theie my e}e is held 
prisoner Be my queen Give up this infatuation foi 
Rama Become ni} fiist wnfe and iiile o\er the hand- 
some ladies whom I have brought fiom all over the 
world All my wealth I shall dehvei to you I shall 
conquei all the eaith and make a gift of it to Janaka 
What wall you do wnth Rama wdio w^eais sack-cloth 
like a beggar and lues m exile m the wilderness^ 
He may be alive or dead In no mannei can he be 
my equal ” Sita said to him “Tuin your mind airay 
from me and keep it on your own women What you 
aie asking is not piopei Noi is it piopei foi me, 
born in a noble lineage and joining another noble one, 
to agree ” She said again ‘T am anothei 's wnfe 
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1 nn; not \oiJr wjjt Stx the ^ 1 % of j,(xxl people niul 
<Io I*; thc^ do Ju t t \ou Rturd \our wives for 
vour<elt o oUslu 'ou lo {.innl other wives for 
tlieiii. riitfL nrt iiu deccni |Koplc litre or thev arc 
litre and van are not folluwitt;; than feiumliow vour 
niuul ha aleandontd the rtj^hi wav atid j,onc u^lv 
^ on arc liaa«inij, t»f voiir |,rcat wx'alili The one crime 
tluat von have conumtted will dc trov all tint wcaltli 
prt ciillv How can 1 wife of Kama kin^ oi the 
cartli enter the cnelo tire <»f another s anm^ If jnn 
<!e ire lo c< ntimic hvinj, tie for Fvanw s friend hip 

^ou cannot tand Kamas wrath ^ou Ixn*! aliout 

vour c»vunj,t \Mnt omnjjt tv tint of the pdlroon 
wito came to the liennitaf,c when Iwth the hmihers 
were ah'<m and tolc im Kama s valour vou sa> 
15 not ex^ual Ui sour> I he tmtU is far otherwise 
I Inll not av tint vou cannot land in the presence 
ot Tama ^ou eannoi even l>car the mcll of Kama 
ind I ah hmain as a d«v cannot licar the smtll of 

a tiRcr Kavain ftll into v\nth \s I am saving 

oft words )ou art savinp Inr li onts I or cvtr> one 
of the c words eltaih were the proper puni hnient 
"Hcl I am tnticni for where there is love there is 
pUv Two monllis more the time I have Riven vou 
runs \fter that vou inn i come into m> lx?d If jou 
refuse JOU wall lie shm Sita defied him a^am and 
Kavain liccatnc further incensed and dircctiiiR the 
women of the Ruard to correct her he returned to 
the palace The e women of the Rinrd talked at Rreat 
length to Sita telling her tint Raim vvas roo<1 for 
nothing tint Havana was o great tint Sita should 
consider her elf fortunate to licconic the wife of so 
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<i pci '5{jn Sita lohuKcfl iIhiu and, uhfn the) 
ihicatencd hci, wept lKlpU''‘'h ' It i*' true,’ •'he sud 
tohci'clf, “lh.it ntilhei nvn nni wr>m.iti can die httou 
tile dolincd hoiii 'J'hat is win I am nine <i<n aftei 
sepal .ition fioiu Rani.i and this erueU\ from flal 
women Ilapp\ aie tine v ho ‘-et nu in.istM v uh 
e\es like the jietaK oi a lotus .md u.'ot hkt that of .i 
hon, nn jinnee who nnnmiiMs sticice .md n 'V<ct 
of speech I cannot Ine without him, I ••h.ill qnt up 
life" .She feaied too vluthei .is la hid stohn .ind 
hioai,dit her, R.nan.i h.id killed R.im i aiifl Likshm-ma 
Fuium.ite in truth au the ttriat-souUd "-cetic'- who 
ha\e no clesitc Tlu\ know not jiU.is.iut and uu- 
pk.n.mt With their cehis under then contiol then 
aic happ\ ’ At thn sl.ieti. Tiirijala, one oi the weiinen 
ol the "Haul, told hei of ,i du.nn she had had .md 
assnicd hei of comiujj "ood 

'I'm Missu.i Ol IlwiMw 

Hanuman w.is "ic.ith occiefime to sci, Sua 
m this plight He wished to make hei awaie of him- 
self and spoke the stoic of Ram.i in soft worcR from 
the blanch of the tiee undei which Sita was sitting 
Suipnsecl to heai these w'oicls and wondciing who 
might be saying them, Sita lifted her he.ad .md s.icc 
a monkey shape 'I'hat a monkev should tell the story 
of Rama seemed to the lach to be a dieam Be this 
time Hanuman had descended fiom the tree Stand- 
ing befoie Sita and folding his hands, he said to hei 
“Lady, who aie yoiH You look as if -von weic one 
fiom among the Gods It seems to me con are the 
princess Sita, cvhom Ra\ana abducted fiom Janasthana 
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Praj 'issure me Sita told him her storj Hanuman 
said Lad) I am, a messenger come to \ou \Mlh 
nens from Rama Rama is nell He is wishing jou 
%\ell LaXshmana salutes )0u SiW w*as delighted 
and said to herself These words of the people 
I now know are right It ma> be after a hundred 
)ears but to him who is alne happiness does come 
As Sita was thinking thus to herself Hanuman ap 
preached her The lad) felt some misgiving Could 
this be Ravana coming m the guise of i monkev^ 
He who came in one form tint da> might ha\e come 
m another today It seems to me howeier tint 
It cannot be so For looking at you I feel fncndl) 
If indeed you are a messenger come from Rama may 
you prosper I am asking you for I wish to heir 
concerning Rama Describe him to me \gatn she 
felt a doubt that all this might be mere dream and 
said to herself Even if it is only a dream it is good 
For I am seeing m it i messenger sent b\ Rima Ah 
me If I might have sight in a dream why have 
I not seen Rama and Lakshmana? Even the dream 
IS heartless to me Let I thml this is not a dream 
Hanuman understood why Sita asked him to de'^enbe 
Rama and spoke to her of Rama and Lai ‘^hmana and 
told her how Sugnva had become their frnnd He 
added Rama is thinking of you every moment 
It IS fortunate you are alive You will soon see 
Rama with Lakshmana and Sugnva in he midst of 
a crore of Vanaras I am minister to Sugnva Give 
up your doubt and bdieve me Sita to get over 
some doubt that was still lingering in her mmd asl ed 
him How did you meet Rama and Lakshmana^ 
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Ho\\ do thc} lool^ ’ Hamtinan described them and 
told hti ho\\ he had met llicm and £?a\e her finalh 
a inr, tint Rama li td sent .nth him as a tokcii Sccinq" 
hci hu‘'i)a.tds iinij S’ta rejoiced as u she had 
joined hiin agam .She c\.to]led Hamiman foi hanng 
biougnt It to her and said “Is Rama v clP He 
mnst he feeling tne gnef of separation from me 
deeph W ill he come soon and rescue me ^ Will 
Bhaiata ..ho is gieath deeolcd to Kama send an 
anm, a ciore stiong foi freeing me^ Will Sugri\a, 
king 01 all J'a},a)as come here siiiioundcd In his 
might ..arriois^ Will valiant Lakshmana, delight 
of Sumitra. %anquish thc RoK<:hosas rnth his shower 
of ai ro^^ s * \\ In have they not come 3 ct As Sila 
poiiicd out thc wish of her heart m these man} nords, 
Hanuman said to hci “Lady. Rama docs not know 
that }ou a.e hcie That is win he has not come to 
take you As soon as I take news of }0u to him, he 
will st?it for this place He will come and end the 
lace of the RaksJiasas of Lanka Rama is m deep 
giief as }ou aic not near He knows no peace of 
mind Rama does not eat a meal, he does not 
drink sweet stuft He relishes not c\en the daintiest 
food Steeped in thought of you, he is unaware of 
flea and mosquito and of hzaid or other creatures 
moving on his body In his sleep he does not rest 
As he Iea\es his bed he calls yom name When he 
sees fi-uit or flower or other beautiful thing he cries 
again and again, oh, my beloved, oh, m} beloved He 
talks of \ou and grieves for }ou ever)'- moment Rama 
IS under a vow to find 3^011 again and is engaged m 
the enteipiise” Sita said in reply “These words 
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of %ours aie to me like an cli\ir mi\cd uith poison 
That Rann is lo\ing me gues me jo> That he is 
m grief detracts from that jo\ Man cannot trans 
gress his destinj When alas will Rama pass this time 
of sorrou sh\ the Rc^shasas sla\ Ra\ana lav 
Lanka in rums and see me^ him to make haste 
I shall he alue onl} till this )ear is over It is not 
hke*> that Ravana will surrender me to Rinn 
Vibhishina s daughter told ni" this Rama vv II rescue 
ni'* He has the enthusiasm and valour He has p tv 
He remembers So Sita suokc Hanunnn spole 
V ords of encouragement to her Immediate!) he 
receives word from me Rama will start with lits armv 
this wav Or lad) I shall relieve )on from this 
sorrow mv elf immediatel) Sit on m\ bad and I shall 
conve) vou across the sea I shall deliver )ou to 
Rama as the God of fire delivers an oblation to the 
Lord of the Gods \ou will thus see Rama and 
Lakshmana immcdiateU \ou will move m the sH 
hke one talking to the un and the moon md 
jom Rama Hearing this astounding proposal of 
Hanuman Sita said H«numan the v nv is far Is it 
po sible for vou to carrv me^ Hanimian thought to 
himself The ladv does not I now m) power Let 
her 'lee the shape I can assume at will and app^^ared 
m his larger form Sita looked at him and said 
Brother )our spirit and power are Inown to me 
What person who is common would have dared to 
come to this place ^ It is not impossible for )ou to- 
take me to where Rama is But that would be im 
proper I ma) lo‘!e consciousness with the speed of 
)our flight across the skv and drop into the ocean 
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If T do not do that, a doul)t may he felt about \our 
cairymg a -woman The \\ill fight v. ith \ou 

Whethei we shall "w m ni lose, \\ c cannot ‘^av llesidcs, 
even if you do lanquish the Rak^Jiams, Rama would 
thus lose the fame that should come to him In punish- 
ing them Moie than all this. I do not touch the body 
of any man other than Rama It is tiuc that I touched 
Ravana’s body But then I was powerless I could 
not help myself The coiuse that becomes Rama is 
coming here, slaving Ra\ana with his relatives and 
talcing me back" Hanuman said “Ladv, what }Ou 
say IS proper It is in accord w ith w'oman‘s nature 
and lady-hke refinement I “^hall subntit all this to 
Rama I offered to take jou but did so m a spirit 
of love and dcv'otion to my master and for no other 
reason As you will not go with me, pray, give me 
something by which Rama will recognise vou" Sita 
gav'e Hanuman the jewel of her coifluie and ‘^aid 
"Tell Rama that I shall be alive for just two months 
more Tell Lakshmana that I made enquiries of him 
“When he is near, Rama docs not miss his father 
Giv^e this jewel into Rama’s hands and again tell Rama 
and Lakshmana that I enquired after their welfare 
Tell Sugiiva and his mimsteis that I asked about 
them You should tell Rama whatevei may be neces- 
sary to make him come and rescue me and take me ’’ 
On the giound that they were friends of Rama, Sugrn%a 
and his ministers, though known to Sita only through 
Hanuman’s woids, came into the circle of courteous 
enquiry To Sita’s statement that it was his responsi- 
bility to make Rama rescue her, Hanuman again gave 
the assurance that Rama would come As he got ready 
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to return Sita looked on the messenger again and 
again and said Brother staj here to day and to 
morro\\ Let there be a slight intermission in the 
sorroiv of this unfortunate uoiiian I ha\e doubts 
about >our coming again once you go and about 
my being alive How will Rama cross with an anny 
the great sea impossible to cross^ Yet it is your 
business to make him come here Hamiman said 
Lady Sugrua the Lord of Vanaras and the Riksha 
hordes has resolved on this enterprise His Vanara 
heroes are mightv and full of valour There are 
persons equal to me and greater there There is not 
one in Sugnvas presence smaller than I If I have 
come here what difficulty can others feeP Rama will 
arrive in I anka with our armies and slay Ravana and 
take vou and return to Ayodhva Who is there greater 
than Rama who is there equal to Lakshmana’ If 
they combine it is like wind and fire combining You 
will not stav here long There will be no delay m 
your dear one coming Pray hold on until I have 
seen him 

The Ordcae op Tire 

The next situation of similar importance m Sita s 
life IS that in which after the victory'^ against Ravana 
Rama openly insulted her When Ravana s obsequies 
were over Vibhishana was crowned king Rama then 
‘^aid to Hanuman Hanuman go into I anka vvnth 
the permission of Vibhisliana now king Go to 
Havanas palace and communicate to Sita the glad 
news of this victory Tell her I am well with Sugriva 
nnd Lakshmana and that I slew Ravana and bnng 
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her reply to me ” We are unable to imagine what 
vaiious leplies Rama thought possible Sita had been 
v/aitmg for the moment of his coming and releasing 
hei This Rama knew Yet it became necessary for 
him to send word of victory to Sita and get a reply 
fiom her Hanuman went to Sita m obedience to 
his master’s command and conveyed the message to 
hei “Lanka now belongs to Vibhishana You can 
he in peace of mind as in your own house Vibhishana 
Avill come presently for audience of you ” Sita in 
sudden efflux of joy was unable to say anything in 
leply Hanuman said “Lady, what aie you thinking^ 
Why do you not answer me^” Sita said “I was 
beside myself with joy at the happy news of my 
husband’s victory and could not utter a word I do 
not know what to say in reply to you who have 
hi ought such news” Hanuman said “Lady, what 
y'-ou have said is equivalent in my mind to all the 
guerdon you can give ” Said Sita “Your speech is 
beautiful and SAveet You aie the only one Avho can 
speak so Stiength, piOA\^ess, learning, goodness, 
enterprise, competence, forgweness and courage, these 
and other good qualities shine in you ” “Lady,” said 
Hanuman, “these Rakshasa Avomen liaA^e given you 
much trouble I shall punish them ” Sita prevented 
him doing the Avomen of hex guard any harm “They 
obeyed the orders of then master Would any one 
be angry Avith them? My destiny AA'^as bad and I had 
done harm pieviously Theiefoie all this trouble came 
to me To guilty persons as also to innocent ones, 
the noble of heart should show only kindness There 
is rn one aaLo has not done Avrong ” “Lady,” said 
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Hinuimn this liccoincs >ou Gi\c me the itply to 
Rima messn^e ind I slnll to him Siti '<'11(1 
I wish to see inj lutsbitK) Ihniinnn told her 
tint ‘iUc ^^o^\ld see. '\nd then wcitt to Uvuta. to 
communicntc Sitts \Msh to him K^nn s tees filled 
-with tc'irs nnd he lost ImnscU in thought Ik heaved 
a deep sigh and lool mg at the ground told \ thhi Inin 
llnng the hd> here after she Ins Ind a Inlh and 
finished her toilet Vibhislnna went and told Sita 
of this Sita told him tint she wanted to ce her 

husband is he was It is proper Mihmillcd 
Vihhishun tint )on should do as. the Ki i vour 
Inisbaud deques Sita then a| reed i Ik lulie of 
Vihhislnins palace then attended on hti uul Sita 
^ot reads to lca\c Vihluslnin >eited hi m a 

palanquin and with a troop of women of the i,uard 
brouglit her to Rima and told him tint tlu I d\ had 
come flic conduct of liis wife who had stiied long 
in the palace of Ra\ain and now come to him produced 
jo\ anger and liumdntion in Kanns mim! ind he 
told Vibhishana to brmr Sita ni ir \ ihhi Innas 
command his seivants were driving the luwd tint 
had galhcicd tound to i distance This t m id tom 
motion kann saw tins md was upset and bol lU" 
It Vibliislnna m vt\ation smd \Vh\ aie \ou 
regardless of me giving trouble to tlu t people^ 
Stop this arrangement of yours All the t au nn 
lieoplc Wnnun do not get jiroteelion h\ w dK and 
veils and houses nor by this royal treatment llicir 
eniKluct should he womens protcetioii I here is 
besides no harm m otlieis seem^ women in sonow 
and battle and other such occasions So Sita may 
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now appear before people Moieover as I myself 
am here there is absolutely no objection to her 
coming Bring Sita now Let her see me with my 
friends ” Vibhishana was unable to understand the 
impoit of these woids Lakshmana, Sugnva and 
Hanunian inferred that Rama did not want Sita, and 
were unhappy Sita w^ked behind Vibhishana and 
reached the presence of Rama, shrinking into herself 
from shame Shy because of the crowd around, and 
covering hei face with her cloth and m tears, she 
uttered one word of address to Rama and was unable 
to sa} more Ram'a spoke to her “Lady, I have 
vanquished my foe and released you I have now 
wiped out what disgrace there was of mine and have 
established my prowess This is enough reward for 
my trouble, as also for all that Hanuman did and 
all the hardship through which Sugnva and his anny 
have passed ” Hearing this elaborate oration, Sita’s 
eyes filled with tears The tears made Rama angrier 
still and he went on “I did not do all this on your 
account I did it in order that my name be not 
fouled When there is doubt about your conduct it 
hurts nrj’- eye to look on you Go where you like 
You have come down from the lap of Ravana You 
have been looked on by his foul eyes How'- shall I 
receive }'0U again ^ I have no desire for you You 
can go just where you like Stay with Vibhishana, 
Sugnva or Bharata, wdierever jmu feel inclined You 
are a gieat beauty Seeing you for a j-ear in his 
palace, it is not likely that Ravana left you untouched ”■ 
Hearing these cruel words of Rama, Sita was greatly 
grieved and ashamed and felt as if she would shrink 
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into her elt Weeping she said to Rmia \oi\ are 
a noble man Whj are \ou addressing to me as one 
common per«on nnj to another thc'e liarsh \\ords 
whtdi pierce the ear and do not become us I am not 
that a\hKh aou think oi me I saacar this ba m> 
conduct Take m> asord \ou are thinking su pici 
ousl) of all aaomen because of the conduct of some 
a\omen If aou know me at all do not Inae such 

doubt's That a stranger touched m> boda was an 

occurrence b'^aond m> control There aaas no desire 
in ma mind in the case The fault aaas not in me 
but m mv tortunes What is aaiihm ma power is 
ma mind Tliat lias alaa'a)s been >ours H the boda 
IS not m one s power in the same aaaa wliat sliall I do’ 
\ou haae grown with me and moacd with me from 
earla a ears \ou should therefore liaae understood 
ma nature If >ou haac not understood I am irdced 
unfortunate If aou liad such doubts of me wha 
shoild aou haae sent Haimman here’ \ou could 
h_ae abandoned me then alone Tlien alone I would 
haae ended m3 life \ou aaould not haae had to take 
all this unneces ara trouble 3oursclf nor giaen all this 
iinneces ar) trouble to our friends Might) are aou 
among men and 3et >ou haae taken the path of anger 
Man thinks of aaomen but lightly You are airtu 
ous )et aou do not aalue virtue m me The fact that 
this hand is the ‘ame girls hand aahich aou held 
m 30ur )outh has not been sufficient guarantee to 
3QU You have cast behind \qu tII conauierattaws. 
of m3 deaotion and purity Haamg said this m a 
a Dice thick avith emotion Sita turned to Lakshmana 
a\ho gneaed and humiliated aaas standing near and 
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‘-aid to him ' Soumitn, make me a pMC That 
the only remedy for this grief of mine I do not w'sh 
to Inc in the pain of false slander I ha^e been cast 
oft m a crond b} a husband who docs not lo\e me 
Theie is no othei couise open to me I shaM entci* the 
fire ” Lalvshmana looked at Rama’s face and gathered 
from his manner that Sita’s entering the fire had 
Rama’s approval He made up a pyre Sita then 
\\ent round Rama dowh and with bent head walked 
to the fire and, doing ic\ercncc to the Biahnnns and 
Gods and wnth folded hands said ‘ Eton as m\ mind 
at no time swen’^ed fiom Pama, so may this fire winch 
puiifies protect me and be ^.Itness As I whom Rama 
considers defiled hate been pure m conduct, so may 
the fire which purifies sate me and be witness As in 
thought, tvoid or deed I hate netcr failed in faith 
to Rama, so may the fire guaid me So also mav the 
sun and the tvind, the four quartcis and the moon, 
day and night, morning and evening, the eaith and 
the other pnnciples tvhich know that nn conduct lias 
been good save me'” With these woids Sita went 
round the file and entered the flames Those who 
looked on tiembled fiom fear All the women present 
tvept to see Sita entei the fiie like a sacred oblation 
The Gods and Gandhnivas, the Danavas Vanaio': 
and Rakshasas cued out at the sight The file did 
not hurt Sita She came out fiom the oideal and 
joined Rama Rama said “I know-^ that Sita is un- 
defiled but she stayed m Ravana’s innei apaitments 
for a long time If I took her again wnthout this trial 
good people might have said Rama w^as moved by 
desire , he was infatuated So for convincing the 
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■world I ^\^s Silent \\hcn Siti entered the fire SI e 
IS guarded b\ her own «elf rc'jpcct Ju t a*; the ca 
cannot pa«s be\ond »ts here it mipo sthV for 

kaMna to misconduct hmi<clf with her He then 
icceued her and cm" that he ha<l to h \i inimcdi 
atcl> for A}o<lh\’a luirncd and got th*' aerial car of 
Ra\*anas palace and at in it with Sita in his lap ard 
started on the joumc\ The poet in this co itext 
de cribcs Sita as slu \ little earlier Rama hi*d 
uttered improper words to her and hamed her \o\ 
he made her In In lion mg cxcced/ng great h\e 
Yalnuhi concludes this ton with this picture of Sita 
«hj of sitting o i Rama s lap m the presence of •'ll 
people and snuhng 


VIII THE OTHER CH \R \CTLRS 

R^MA 

Yr inaj now tudv the main char etc r apfKar 
ing m this stor> The most important cf the c is 
Rama Valmiki seems to Imc found in Rama his 
ideal of manhood Eccnone m tlic poem prai es 
Rama When Viswamitra came to Da aratln ind 
sked for Rama s assistance to put dow ii those i ho 
were obstructing the sacnfices i Inch he was perfo m 
mg Rama was still joung but his grtatness m 
archer\ was well known all o\er the count r\ \\1 at 
an arm> could not do Rama it w^s helie\cd would 
be able to do all by himself When Dasaratln 
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expressed doubts on account of Iiis son's }outh, Vbsua- 
niitra said to him “I know Rama’s ^rorth Vasislitha 
knows and so do the sages assembled here ” To the 
father who had brought up Rama as a child the son’s 
achievement, naturally, seemed less certain than his 
}outh In association with Visw'amitra, Rama com- 
pleted his education as a soldier He \\ ent \vith 
Viswamitra to Janaka’s klithila, bent -without any 
effort the bow which had foiled the attempt of many 
mighty men previousU and by that feat won Sita. 
His other good qualities weic as w’ell known as his- 
strength and courage Rama’s goodness is described 
m over thirty verses at one point When Dasaratha 
proposed that Rama should become Yu\araja and re- 
lieve him of administration the people agreed readily 
While walking m the righteous path himself, Rama 
seems to have conducted himself tow^ards others wnth 
consideiation and patience Though a king’s son he 
was not proud He w^ould not w^ait to be spoken to 
but would himself speak to people He would speak 
softly and speak smiling When any one prospered 
he delighted as a father might Eaith saw" his gieat 
qualities, the people said, and desired this man who 
1 esembled God for her lord Kaikeyi who drove 
Rama to exile had nothing against him She praised 
him warmly Rama, it is stated treated with the 
lespect which he showed to his own mother Kow’salya 
all women on whom the king had looked even once 
Dasaratha’s women praised him for this quality 
Bharata, Lakshmana and Sumantra refer to Rama m 
words of great tenderness and regard for his nobility 
Mancha himself, before starting on his fateful jouiney 
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"to help tn the abduction of Sita spoke highlv of Rama 
in remonstrance with Havana The story of Ramas 
exile seems to have been known all over the countn as 
indeed it might as over ten years had elapsed since 
the occurrence Many thought that Rama was driven 
out That IS how Ravana refers to the exile Men 
111 e Mancha knew that Rama had not been driven 
out but had come away impelled b> a sense of 
honour and of duty to hts father to carrv out what 
ever promise that father made Rama greatly res 
pected his father and loved him tenderlv He greatly 
respected his mother and pitied her position He 
should have seen tliat hts mother s life v\ as made un 
happ> through Kaikevi Yet he conducted himseU 
to the step mother with affection and regard It lool s 
as if he realised that conflict of this kind is inevitable 
in life and was therefore patient with people who had 
each to do what seemed best to him or her in the 
circumstances of their life When Dasaratha told 
Rama that he 'should become Yuvaraja Rama was 
willing When he understood that this was not to be 
he was equally willing All the hesitation that 
Dasaratha felt in regard to Rama s exile was on his 
own account and not m the tear that Rama might not 
agree W hen his step mother told him that he should 
go to the forest Rama told her that he was no lover 
of wealth that he was rather something of a sage 
He knew his goal and believed m himself Rama 
was a man of firm resolve He made up his mind 
that in spite of the hardship it meant he had to go to 
exile and thereafter refused to move from his resolve 
■whatever friends and elders ‘^aid When others 
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desired to share the hardship of exile with him he 
tiled to dissuade them In arguing with Kowsalya 
he urged various reasons to make her stay in Ayodhya 
He tiiged \aiious other reasons in trying to dissuade 
Lakshmana and Sita fiom following him The leasons 
he urged when Sumantia made such a request were 
again different Thus he spoke to each in the manner 
most suitable to that peison and the woids that would 
appeal He made light of the hardship that fell to his 
lot to save others fiom too much grief He desciibed 
Ills coming exile as a period of sport in the forest 
Rama loved his city deeply He loved to walk about 
111 the gardens of Ayodhya, to bathe in the waters of 
Saiayu, and hunt in the woods by the margin of the 
iivei When he had left all this pleasure and lived in 
the foiest, he lemembered the joy of life in Ayodhya 
and wondered uith his biothei when again he could 
have it Yet he would not biook an unkind thought of 
the step-mother who had deprived him of that life 
When Lakshmana spoke unkindly of Kaikeyi he told 
him not to speak of the step-mother in words of 
offence . but to speak instead kind words of the loving 
Bbaiata “It pleases me more,” he said “Speak good 
words, if possible, and get all the joy you can If it 
IS not possible to speak good words, speak not and 
be Silent ” That seems to have been Rama’s lule Not 
speaking, however, did not mean not knowing who 
had been kind and who unkind He did not expect 
in men insensitiveness as in a log Men should feel 
but they should endure Rama knew for himself the 
light couise in life and he never flinched fiom follow- 
ing It He knew also what the right course for others 
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^\'as He ho\\e\er ne\cr pre cnbcci to others the 
cour e the\ ‘should follo^v demanding that thej should 
suffer OnK in the case of his mother Kowsaha he 
insisted tint she should sta\ m Aiodhia with the 
King and not follow him into c\ilc That was In 
cause what he wished to do on his ccount was in 
his MOW unrighteous It was not mercU improper 
but wrong Such conduct in KowsaUa would ha\e 
made manifest to the world that the hous hold of 
Da‘5aratha Ind broken up It would haic brought 
a bad name to Ramas mother and it would amount 
to his haMiig agreed that his mother should endure 
the «uffcnngs of an exile on his account In the 
case of Sita Rama 1 new that dut> required her to 
follow him He howerer did not tell her that that 
was her dut> Not mercU did he not tell her this 
When she aid that she would follow him lie made 
clear to her how difRcult that course of “onduct would 
b“ When however he found that she was re^oUed 
on following him he agreed to her doing so as dutv 
bade her Janaka m handing Sita over to Rama had 
said This m> daughter Sita is jonr companion in 
d/iarma In agreeing to her accompanjmg him to 
the forest Rama told her Be m\ coinpanion in 
(flianua Husband and wife had lived together till 
that da> in much, happiness That was the pleasant 
part of the companionship m dharwa Following the 
husband to exile would be observance of the hard 
ship part of the same dhanm What Sita had don 
till then was a part of her dutv ^et hy onlv so 
much no one could fulfil all wifelv dutj The all 
of It could he said to have been fulfilled onlv bv 
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observing the haider part Sita completed the obseiv- 
ance of the law of her life by following Rama to the 
forest This pleased Rama Her company took away 
from exile the greater pait of its pain When it was 
settled that she should go with him Rama told Sita 
that she made him happy When Kowsalya would 
have made his exile easy by going with him but 
leaving the path of her dlimma, Rama denied her 
permission , when Sita proposed to make his life 
easier by fulfilling her dhaima he agreed The essen- 
tial thing to strive for is righteousness If m realising 
righteousness one gets pleasure he might enjoy it 
But no one should look for enjo^Tuent abandoning 
righteousness If m any circumstance it becomes 
necessary to consider what path one should follow, 
this IS the question to ask which way does righteous- 
ness indicate^ If two courses seem, equally, courses 
of righteousness, one should ask “What is the right 
course for me^” lather than “What is the right coiuse 
for the other person^” As one should decide on the 
hard course for oneself one should leave the other 
person to decide on the hard course for himself In 
deciding what couise is right for another person, one 
should beware of being led by one’s own inclination 
to pi escribe the more difficult of two coin ses The deci- 
sion that she should follow Rama, though this meant 
pain and suffering, was a resolution that Sita had to 
take For Rama to say that she should accompany 
him would have been selfishness in him In explain- 
ing his attitude to Sita later, Rama made this clear 
The poet describes Rama as valiant for truth, as a 
battler for truth He had to fight with everyone to 
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present his fitlicrs promise prosing fil e with his 
mother Kosssalsa ssith his brother Likshnnna ssith 
tint father him elf with Jatinli with \ nsishtln and 
svith Bharata. Rama respected Ins elders and was a 
courteous man Yet when he ssais told to lease tlie path 
ashich he thought right he disolicscd esen his ciders 
When in his e\ile m the forests of the ( uth the 
sages svho dsselt there asked him for protLCtion from 
the RaKshasas he promised it to them Rama had 
ihe posser of understanding people qiiickls \5 soon 
as he sass Hanuman he recognised him as a great 
oul As soon as he saw Swgnsa he knew iliat what 
■ever his faults he ss-as not oserbeanng or wicked 
That ssas boss he agreed to slaj Vah to mal c Sugnsa 
"king When on the march to Lani a \ ihhishana 
brother of Rasana offered to join him Rama agreed 
■ssathout hesitation WTicn Sugnsa and other caution 
ed him against accepting a brother of the enemy 
avithout examination Rama aid A per on lias 
merel) to saj that he is mine once and I asc him 
from all that exists This is m> \os\ 1 aina had 
no doubt sshatescr that he would sanquish Rasana 
Immediately Vibbishana took refuge with him he had 
him cross ned kin^, of Lanka Ramas prossess in battle 
became manifest esen in bojhood It reached its 
fulfilment svhen he slew Rasana ssho tcrroiised the 
avorld Side by side wifh tins prossess Rama Viad great 
compassion for all life When he left Asodhsa and 
came to the Ganges Guha asked him how he could 
be of service Rama told lum in reply that if he could 
gis e some grass for the horses of his chariot he ss ould 
feel that he had receised all necessary courtess and 
9 T 
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he asked Sumantra to look after the horses properl}'. 
It had become a habit with Rama to conduct himself 
as senior Bharata, Lakshmana and Satruglina uere 
baiely a da} or two youngci than he But in his 
treatment of them Rama acted as if they were }ear5 
younger They too treated him with the respect due 
to an elder many years their senioi Rama, m spite 
of this fact, acted when Bharata ^^as king as if 
Bharata was senior and he an agent of his When 
he yielded protection to the sages of Dandakaran}a 
and to Sugiua, he acted as a servant of Bharata, as 
a lepresentative of the king This political sense 
came naturally to Rama, even as hts sense of righteous- 
ness Even in state-ciaft of the present day there is 
no idea more advanced than this Rama’s love for 
those who became his friends vv'as immense As he 
grieved for Sita and Lakshmana, even so he griev'ed 
for Sugnva When he had slam Ravana he did not 
enter Lanka One reason for this was that he should 
not enter a town until the period of exile was over 
Another was that Bharata was waiting and that he 
should not delay his return to A}odhya When the 
fourteen years were over and he returned to A}odhya 
Rama accepted kingship in the same way as he had 
accepted exile He was not unhappy in the hermitage 
nor overjoyed in a palace Kingship is not a bundle 
of pleasures Rama knew this He ruled A}odh}a 
as king in such a way that his people thought him 
God To speak at sufficient length of Rama’s quali- 
ties would be to summarise the Ramayana again 
Valmiki’s object was to picture a charactei essen- 
tially noble The poet succeeded m doing this Rama 
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IS e\en to day one of the great characters in uorld 
literature 

The Vali Episode 

T\\o inadents m this noble character are some 
times referred to as defects One is Rama s slaying 
Vail The other is his having aIlo^\ed Sita to enter 
the fire though he knew her to be pure A third 
defect IS sometimes indicated in that he drove Sita to 
exile later mereU because some people referred dis 
respectfull> to her This last incident need not be 
discussed here It occurs in the seventh book of the 
Ramayana and it has been stated earlier that this book 
is not Valmiki s work and the record is spurious The 
other two incidents howe\er require examination 
The mam objection taken in regard to the first of 
these incidents is that Rama accepted Sugriva s story 
without investigation and took his side as against 
Vah The second objection is that having taken sides 
in this manner he shot Vali from cover Tliese ob- 
jections seem to have been felt long ago The poet 
refers to these objections and has made his characters 
justify Ramas conduct It would appear as if the 
justification did not convince people Persons of an 
orthodox ^\ay of thinking came to "say that Rama was 
God and that what he did was right The impropnety 
of the action however remained a burden on their 
mind A later generation made Vali into a hunts 
man and got Kri'shna who was a later incarnation of 
Rama killed bj him 'WTiat Rama did to Vali was 
thus expiated b\ Knshtia d\ang from the arrow 
of a huntsman Those who are sure of the identit} 
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of these persons may feel satisfied that the later 
occuirence was letnbution for the eaiher one The 
idea undei lying this explanation that even an incarna- 
tion of God has to suffer punishment for doing wrong 
IS truly sublime, though the question would yet 
lemain wliy God should do anything wrong 
While oithodoxy moves in this circle, modern criti- 
cism has revived the objections raised and answered 
by Valmiki It says that Rama ought not to have 
taken sides with Sugriva without enquiry as to Vali’s 
point of view Even if he decided to do so he should 
have invited Vah to a fight and slain him This is 
what we say, and we say it from the point of view 
of the superior state-craft and refined prowess of 
modern times Whether state-craft and prowess to- 
day are supeiior and refined as compared with the 
state-craft and prowess of Rama’s day it is unneces- 
sai}^ to discuss here But even to-day state-craft for 
its own purposes talces sides with one of two contend- 
ing parties without too closely examining whether that 
side IS the light one or not Nor does valour to-day 
always invite the enemy to a duel and slay him only 
after giving him a chance to slay it Rama took sides 
with Sugriva who had been dnven from his kingdom 
and was living m the wilderness State-craft to-day 
takes help from such people Who can say ivhether 
Vah, sitting on his thione, would have agreed to help 
Rama the exile But we ought not to examine the 
conduct of Rama either from the oithodox point of 
view as that of God or the modern point of view as 
that of a modern hero We have to look at the incident 
as it appeared to Ranra and Lakshmana and Vah and 
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SiigriM When \ ali repro ched Imn for havint: 
helped Sugma without ascertaining who was m the 
right Rama told him "iou drore roiir brother wto 
the wilderness \ou kept his wife and found happi 
ness You deserve punishment The kings of th*^ 
line of Ikshvalu have dominion over th'* world 
I inflicted this chasli‘;ement on vou on behalf of 
Bharata If }OU deserved chastisement the manner 
of administering it was left to me This is not a 
question of valour \ almil i savs that the replv con 
vinced Vali Whether this was the case we have no 
other means of know mg The ansir'cr however indi- 
cates the attitude of Rama He conceived Ins line as 
having empire over all ths countr) That was how 
he promts d help to the sages immediately thev asked 
for it The person that first brought news of Sugnva 
to Rama was Hanuman Hanuimn was very wise 
By his manner Rama saw that lie was worthy of belief 
From wlvat Hanuman had said Rama felt convinced 
that Vah had been unjust to Sugrua To Rama who 
had come away to the wilderness m order that a 
younger brother nuglit b^ ktn*' Vali \%ho had driven 
a younger brother to the wilderness in order to be- 
king seemed a mean and cruel creature Vah had 
besides taken Sugrivas wife into hjs arms This 
seemed unpardonable to Rama As he felt convinced 
that Vah had done wrong he had no hesitation m 
deciding to chastise him As for the manner of 
chastisement itself one would not suppose that he felt 
It a thing for much thought To meet a wild creature 
like Vah who had driven a brother into exile and was 
keeping that brothers wife there was no need to thinV 
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over procedure Those uho Know how ctMhscd people 
deal wuth uncivilised ones will not consider this 
conduct in Rama as either unusual or highly im- 
proper Or if they do say that it is improper, they 
^vOuld be saying so fiom not leahsmg the situation in 
which Rama and persons like him act It is w^rong 
to criticise any one’s conduct in this manner The 
correct thing is to ask wdiether, at the time and place 
and in those circumstances, Rama behaved dishonestU 
To some people at least it should appear that Rama’s 
conduct in the circumstances in which he w\as placed 
Avas leasonable enough Those who will not agree 
should sa> eithei that he did wdiat he knew' to be 
uniighteous or that he proceeded w'lthout sufficiently 
considering wdiat ivas right It is not likely that any 
one will suggest that Rama did w'hat he knew to be 
Ainnghteous The utmost that can be said would be 
that there is something lacking in the conception of 
right by which he was guided This would mean that 
the righteous and \ahant Rama, in his sorrow for a 
lost w'lfe and the agitation of anxiety for her. took 
pity on SugriA'a who w'as similarly' situated, and, in- 
censed against Vah who had injured his friend, slew 
him from cover not pausing to doubt the coriectness 
of that couise This undoubtedly would detract from 
Rama’s character But considenng how good he w'as, 
the detraction cannot be much If we say that Rama 
was God, the question remains why he did Avrong 
'Take him as a man and the eiror seems small Rama 
W'as as good as God, but he was man To those who 
.see the numerous virtues practised m his life it seems 
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■mere carping to dwell on the error of his conduct in 
this context 

Tnr Lri<ODi- or Sita s Ordcai 

The incident of the ordcnl h\ fire through wlicli 
Siti Ind to pass Ins sitnhrK to he \icwcd wnih rc^cr 
cnee to the occasion and the circumstances Rnnu 
had fore ecn the ri ks of Itic in the lorcst and I ad 
tried to di suade Sita from accoinpanxing htni She 
had liowc\er insisted on being witli him Kama lil cd 
this and man\ jears of the period of exile flc<l h> 
as in port A scn«e of Ins dut\ as a member of the 
line of Iksluakii re f>onsihlc for the welfare of the 
sages m Dandaka brought Rama into conHict with llic 
outpo«t of Ra\-ana Manclia came in the pine of a 
deer Suspecting that it might he deceit hut desirous 
of satisfaing Siia Rama liad followed the animal He 
a ked Lakshmana to guard Sila A little while later 
the cr> Lakdimana Sita was heard in a \oicc like 
the \oice of Pama Kama had nc\er licfore cried m 
this manner ShortU licforc tins occurrence Rama 
In the might of liis two anns had aanejunhed Khara, 
and Dushain and flirisira and at least fourteen a-aliant 
Ra! sJiasas Would he cr> out Sita Lakshnnna in a 
piteous voice’ It was not ncccssarv for Sita to believe 
this I akshniana told her tliat it w’as deceit and 
tncl erv It w~is not neccssarj for Sita to liavc been 
stitbbom sfKi dniCft htm (o /rmt Ufrf even 

in stubbornness what words she Iiad uttered to make 
Lai shmana go* She knew that her brother in law 
was righteous and pure minded and that he worshipped 
Rama and herself as if they were father and mother 
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Yet she told him that he had come ^^lth her and her 
husband on account of an e\il desne to ha\c hei , 
that he hoped that the bi other might die in order to 
have his v. ife and that this was Ins icason for not 
going to Rama’s succour She had uttererl these cruel 
impossibilities and driven the innocent fellow to lca^e 
her alone And for wiiat great object^ Just to make 
It possible for Ravana to cair) her awav'^ If one 
might icnh in the fashion in which she had insulted 
Lakshinana, it might be said that she was tired of 
Rama and wished to provide an opjxirtunity for some- 
bode to take her and theiefore diove out Lakshinana 
She had cicated an opportunity and been taken by 
Ravana and given occasion for the world to talk as it 
liked Gneeing in abduction and living without food 
and neglecting her toilet and keeping pure would not 
prevent that talk People w’-ere sure to say “Would 
Raeana leave untouched so beautiful a woman in his 
own palace for a full year^”' Those who did not know^ 
Sita would say “What is the wonder^ Raeana was 
a heio of the three wwlds and piosperoiis Rama 
w'as an exile and helpless Even Sita’s mind could 
not ha\c remained constant!} true to Rama'” 
Whether the world spoke of Ravana and Sita in this 
manner oi did not speak it was quite ceitain to 
talk lightly of Rama “One year Sita had remained 
m Ra^ ana’s harem Yet Rama took her back She 
w'-as beautiful and he could not bung himself to give 
her up The pot was unclean but as it w'as prettv 
It W'as taken into the house" Is it to be wondered 
at that Rama felt that his lineage had received an 
eteinal stain ^ He felt a surge of love and piti for 
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•^ita as she Ind suffered lor one jear She^\asno\\ fre'* 
and h\ed He at the same time felt an unnsing: of 
\\rath at the thought o£ the iinutteraWc words she 
had spoken to Lakshmana and all the tribulation she 
had brought on them all in consequence He felt 
deep shame in that this woman whom he liad rescued 
with o much trouble had made him and his lineage 
light m the eyes of the world What could Sita sa> 
m mitigation of all this’ If Rama had accepted Sita 
because she was good it might have been sufficient 
so far as he was concerned Tor the world it would 
ha\ e been m ufficient Wlio should answer th** wo Id ’ 
In the tumult of that moment s emotions Rama said 
> hat the world would ha e said Those who reproach 
Ramas conduct should gi\c some thought to human 
nature If necessary they ntay ask themseUes what 
they would ha\e done m the same circumstances If 
the> have seen something similar m the life around 
them the) should recollect what were the words and 
conduct of the people concerned m such an occurrence 
The\ should realise the psvcholog) of the mother who 
has \vamed the child not to go near the fire and on 
his doing It in spite of the warning has pulled him 
b^ck and beaten him The words uttered In Rama 
m the emotional tumult of the moment left Sita onl\ 
one course She had to prove to the world that she 
was pure She therefore got a fire made and entered 
It The poem describes the inadent of this entr> into 
the fire with the conventions of poetry If we strip 
th® narration of what js extraordinary what is the 
description that remains’ Sita entered fire not to die 
bit to prove that she was pure This was a wav of 
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“testing goodness It is knoun in hisloi} elsewhere 
It is known 111 stra) placc<? eicn now Those who 
practise an ordeal of the kind believe that the clement'; 
do no haiTn to the Miliious When Sita entered the 
fire and came out alive she established to the satis- 
faction of the w’'orld that she was pure As she 
entered fire Sita said “As I haie been pure may the 
fire protect me ” She knew that she w'as pure and 
believed that the fire she was entering would not in- 
jure her She did not expect to be buint b) the fire 
Similarly Rama belieicd that the fire w'ould do her 
-no hauu He knew" she was pure and would come 
out safe from the ordeal That is why he did not 
prevent Sita fiom entering the fire The w'orld knew' 
that Sita had been in Havana’s harem for one jear 
Let the same world know that she established her 
purity by an ordeal of fire When Sita had succeeded 
in the ordeal and established her purity and returned 
to him, Rama made this clear “I knew that she was 
pure but all this had to be done to show to the world 
that she was so” This w'as not said meiely because 
the ordeal had ended happily Rama knew" the wa>s 
of man’s heart The bitterness of the cruel w"ords that 
Sita had uttered to Lakshmana in sending him to 
succour Rama would Ije still there in Lakshmana’s 
mind If that bitterness should be lemoved it was 
necessary that Rama should express his displeasure 
at her conduct It may be asked “What if Sita 
had been burnt in the fire instead of coming out ^ ’ 
What Rama desired in life was pleasure which had 
its root in righteousness He never turned his back 
on goodness to stretch his hand for happiness If in 
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■establishing her innocence Sit^i Ind burnt herself m 
the fire Riina would ha\c gnc\cd but lie would not 
ha\e repented for ha\mg drnen her to the ordeal 
One has to enter fire to Keep a good name For the 
•ake of tnith he lud gi\cn up Kingship and corne to 
the forest For the sake of truth she would ln\e given 
up life entering the fire To later generations keeping 
their lives in boxes and lockin^, them up for safcl) 
death niaj sctin the most terrible of occurrences 
■\Vc are like clnldrcn who turn tlicir faces away from 
anything ugl> and we refuse to contemplate death 
which IS all around us and is every moment following 
us We feel therefore that Sitas entry into the fire 
was a ternfic happening It could not have cemed 
o terrific cither to Rama who had slam thousands 
of liakshasas or to Sita who should liavc seen all 
around her at the moment thousands of corpses 
scattered on the battlefield The> were both persons 
of elf respect and to both it must liav e appeared that 
honour in death wns more desirable than life m dis 
honour Dying for the sake of honour is no new 
incident in the life of humanity It has been seen in 
the history of all races Sita \ ould have been happy 
only if she could believe tlut no one suspected her 
It wais to convince the world of her innocence that 
she had offered to come and see Rama in the condi 
tion in which she lived in her pri'jon without a bath 
without toilet m the clothes she had worn through 
out the y ear w ith her hair uncombed Rama felt that 
this would not be sufficient proof to the world and 
gav e w ord to what he lielieved w ould lie the world s 
attitude When Sita felt that there could be question 
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about her punl\, time .i hiinuiu^ <ji the ‘^oul 
within her In such a situation the fire v ithm inahr; 
tlie fire V itliout cool and hcanblc To iho'c wh.o 
icalise thc'-e farts Kama s unkind words will ^ttm the 
most projier ones that could ln\i hicn uttered in the 
circumstances A husband has to jituard his v ife’s 
bod} He ha« cquall\ tf) fruard her c^ood name lie 
has to tio e\er\thinq neees>ar\ to cuard that name 
If a husband docs not utter the unkind word at such 
a moment and pro\e the wife’s innocence, who can 
utter that word anel pro\c that innocence’ In bring- 
ing to her eais the unkind words that the world might 
sav. Rama acted as Sita’s friend This justification 
of Rama s conduct ma} appear too subtle, juggler}' 
making black appear white This is all that need be 
said in reply to such a thought Imagine the circum- 
stances consider what else th.it husband could ha\e 
done to that wife m her own interests, consider then 
how the world might ha\c treated the husband and 
the wife and thereafter find fault with Rama One 
thing onl} let us not sa\ in this context “How did 
a mattei what the world would ha^c said of Sita^ 
Was It not enough if Rama knew that she was purc^”^ 
To do something that brings us pleasure and to say 
that it does not matter how it appears to the w'orld 
so long as it is right in our opinion, is not the w'ay 
of great life Great souls do say at times that the 
woild’s opinion does not matter But on such occa- 
sions thei, in defiance of the world’s opinion, take a 
course that brings them trouble Rama should have 
know'n at the moment that the world W'ould stigmatise 
him as heartless Yet, for his, his wufe’s and his line’s 
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good name he cliose the harder course Not Sita 
only entered the fire With her Rama aho entered a 
fire And when she came out safe he too came safe out 
of a fire It was because those t\vo minds and those 
two li\es were one in this fashion that they moved in 
different paths for a little v.hile and then became one 
This too ivas also the reason for Sita immediately 
after the incident sitting on Rama s lap having no 
longer m mind the cruelty of his words Having 
pro\ed her innocence by her ordeal Sita sitting on 
her husband s lap could face the world with courage 
The poet says that she was a little shy when she sat 
on Ramas lap This sh>ness was shyness that be 
tokened happiness If she had sat on that lap w ithout 
undergoing the ordeal there would ba\e been a ques 
tion in the minds of manj that looked on her If then 
she had shown this shyness there was a likelihood 
of their interpreting it us not merely shyness but 
shame and shame for reasons not verj creditable to 
w omanhood 

One Other Point 

A suggestion is sometimes made e\en b) those 
^\ho on the whole admire Valmiki s picture of Rama 
that there is something of the png m the character 
For example when on seeing Bharata s army 
suspects that hroitters and raiis 

against him Rama administers him a very imkmd 
rebuke and extols Bharata It is suggested that 
Rama should ha\e given credit to Lai shmana for 
having spoken out of Joae for him and need not have 
rebuked him so se\erely and assumed so superior an 
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attitude in thinking generously of Bharata The 
long argument wth Kowsal^^a in nhich this son 
seems to teach his mother her duty mav appear to be 
another instance of conduct bordering on pnggishness 
Something like this is implied in the statement of a 
foreign critic that the conduct of Rama is painfully 
correct The fact is that any person who, like Rama,, 
constantly examines conduct and consciousl} follo\\s 
the right, is in danger of looking like a png But 
Rama was no cold moralist He had warm affections 
and the mother whom he reminded of her duty knew 
the love for her that lay behind the son’s words of 
lemonstiance That ivas how at the end of the talk 
she was still feeling that she was elder and superior 
and gave her blessings to her son Lakshmana knew 
that, in using strong language to vindicate Bharata, 
his elder was bating no ]ot of his love for himself, 
the othei younger brother He knew it rvas Rama’s 
way to think rvell rather than ill of any man, that 
he would do this even of himself, Lakshmana, and 
that, if the elder spoke freely and lebuked him, it 
only showed that he was dearer to Rama than others 
To be rebuked by Rama in such a rvay W’-as a privilege 
which he alone enjoyed That was how, immediately 
after the rebuke, he stood with his elder for what 
was to come, easy as ever wnth him and undiminished 
in stature Universal fairness and constant rectitude 
like Rama’s do not become a habit \vithout continu- 
ous practice, and there is something in such correct- 
ness of conduct which justifies the adjective 
“painful” But all goodness seems painful when we 
think of the effort by which it becomes possible and 
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thcrc IS no goodness ho\\c\cr ordnnn winch Ins 
not m\oUe<l if it does not in\o!\c cfTort But there 
IS ]o\ in being good ind tint nnkes tl c 
efTort worth while Run bowed tint he wn 
awnre tint he wns aiming at a high standard of 
conduct as when he told Kaikcsi that he was some 
thing of an ascetic but tins was done not in elf 
laudation hut in order to reassure that step mother 
and almost as it were in self defence Valmiki sa\s 
of Rama that he was cxccedingK \alnnt but was no 
admiring Ins owai aailour Tint is a good dc crip 
tion of the hero This attitude of Ranns apphcff 
to his other qualities He was stnaing to 1x5 good 
and genenll) succeeding but was not feeling that 
he was a supenor person What seems to u priggish 
ne s in his conduct was the incxitablc concomitant of 
conduct that was consciousU nglit taken out of 
Its setting In that life itself goodness struck ptojilc 
as just goodness and nothing else It did not appear 
to an) one as self righteousness Rainas seU-cotis 
ciousness repelled no one it seems on the contrarv 
to haie reassured people and drawTi them closer to- 
him 

SiT\ 

We nia) now consider the manner m whicli the 
po t has pictured Stta It has been said that the 
writer of the introduction to the Ramayana has de 
scribed it as the great story relating to Sita If the 
Rama)ana is to be called by an) other name it can 
onK be called the story of Sita The poet who wished 
to show how saliant great souled and true Rama was 
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\>i‘'hecl just as greatl} or e\en more great!} to shov/ 
that Rama’s wife was comagcous, grcat-'-oulcd and 
pi.re There is no length} description of the liappi- 
ness of the fcunil} life of Rain.i and Sita in the poem 
But there is sufficient indication of that happiness 
When Janaka placed the hand of his daughter in 
Rama’s hand and said “This daughtei of mine, 
Sita, IS your companion in a’hauna” these two were 
still }oung Yet Sita had aheady learnt what the 
lesponsibilities of a companion in dhanna were 
Thought of the gieatness of her fathei s lineage, 
sight of that fathei ’s continual piactice of iighteous- 
ness and realization of the goodness of her mother's 
conduct had hi ought to the young w'^oman a complete 
conception of the good life That was how' she was 
as ready to go with her husband to the forest and 
endure hardship as she was to sta} with him in the 
palace and share his pleasures Just as it was right 
from the husband’s point of view' to ask the wife to 
stay m the palace, she knew it w'as light from the 
wife’s point of view' to insist on accompan}ing the 
husband She insisted on doing this, immediately 
he suggested that she should stay , and she did this 
naturally, and as if theie w'as nothing else for her 
to do Rama w'as conquered by the stiength of this 
insistence and leahsed as nerer before the chaiacler 
of Sita’s love for him “Do as you w'lsh, it is w'hat 
I w'lsh also,” he said “This conduct becomes you 

By it you become my companion as desired by your 
father ” To make Rama realise how sinceiely she 
desired to go with him Sita stopped at nothing She 
-scorned him when that became necessary From her 
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0 n poini of \jc\ he llni <!k tie irt ! t> j,o 

to tlie fo t lint hfc m tic f< ot %\ouI<! p’cti nil 
ll i It \\“is her (!c tm\ to Inc in t fo c t 1 r« n hn 

j nit oi Mcw «hc ntl th l *i <1 e 1ml m n tinnl 

herself 1 % 1 ROOfl wjic he lid no rtt ni lo -il imlnn 

1 er tint to l'*'nc her *ind po » odd xnt l»cc nc t 
\“i!iant prircc that he uottid net l>e a h i dr i t » hmi 
m Ins life in exile 'ind tint Ic would l*c in^i»'d 
until 1 IntcNcr hfc lroii;;ht her in the fcrc^t It he 
<hd ilnndon her and ro nlonc In toM him it wadd 
1 c 1 xtiin upon lu< pro \c«i< W hen Kai n 1 u her 
to enter the fire ‘^in did not vi\ to him the wo ds 
whch he aid when he i^hed her to <ti> in \trylh)a 
in la e and comfort Thea \ ere words \ h eh ecmed 
incon 1 tent aMth a onnnl) mmlesta Th t Siia did 
not hesitate to utter ana word wlnn the iiuation 
demanded them appears aho from wli-ai he aid to 
1 ak hir na to nnkc him to Hama s help \l i! c 
first glance one wonders win this \ oman aid such 
cxlraordinara aaords to htr husUand s brother Hut 
if aac rcali c the time and the circumstances aac 
understand that it aans not |>nssdi!i. for ‘^ita to <a\ 
ana lunj, tl c to I akshmana Rama Ind pur ucd 
tie deer aahich aaas su«;pcctcd of licmg a ileceit of 
the RaksJtasas I akshmana had stated tluat it should 
he Mancha lie aaas staaing lichind aaondermti hoaa 
the situation might dcaclop Sita her eh had doubts 
avhether the animal that her hushand had pur ucd 
aaas or aaas not a deer Tlic«c iicople aaerc hamg m 
a part of the forest infested with Ralshatas It is 
quite certain that the inmates of the hermitage had 
talked often of the great power the cunning deceit 
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and other na}S of Mancha and Ins like When there- 
fore a cr\ came fiom the woods in the voice of Rama, 
what should become of Sita^ Rama asked himself 
this question when he heatd Mancha cn “Sita 
Lakshmana”, m a feigned \oice A thousand people 
might assuie Sita that it was not Rama that had cried 
Sita herself might have felt that it was probable that it 
was not Rama that had cried But supposing that it nas 
Rama^ Supposing that, having spent an hour oi two 
thinking It was not Raida, they went and found that 
it was Rama, wounded and lying on the ground^ 
Was it possible for a wife to remain at peace and 
not send help when there was a cry for help in the 
husband’s voiced This wife m any case was unable 
to be at peace If the cry was reallv from Rama it 
would be a good thing for Lakshmana to go 
Supposing It was not from Rama, what was the harm 
done^ Lakshmana would go, and piesently he and 
Rama would return What was the risk involved 
except that she would be alone in the hermitage till 
they came^ What could happen in the veiy short 
intervaP If the whole thing was a plot of the 
Rakshasas, something might occur in the interval 
Sita should have feared this possibility But in the 
rush of the teiror for Rama, she was unable to dwell 
on this possibility and to weigh the harm that might 
occur if Rama did not receive help with the haim 
that might occur if it was a plot and to decide in 
favour of the less dangerous course She had neither 
the time nor the mind Her one feeling was that 
something might have occurred to Rama and that 
Lakshmana should go to his help When Lakshmana. 
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from a sense of dutj told her tint he could not lca\e 
her alone and go she laslictl out her cruel words 
It IS notcworth\ that m this narration the i>oct has 
left no interval l>ctwccn I al shtnaiias refusal to leave 
Sita and her words of insult Sita did not sa} ten 
other things that she might Iiavc said before nnl mg 
her extraordinarv and iiiiproiicr suggestion Ininu 
diatcl} Lai shnnna told her that he h^d to ol>e> his 
brother and stav on guard she whipjvcd him with her 
words Lakshmana might have desisted from going 
to Ramas help but he could not have staved to guard 
Sita This was Sitas intention Her one desire 
was that Lakshmana should leave her immcdiateU 
and join Rama Remonstrance and counter rctnon 
strance would have taken time and Sita vvais not 
prepared to lose time m an elaborate discussion of 
the fros and ecus It is quite certain that it was not 
pleasant to her to shape into words a thought which 
she would not ordmanl> have allowed even to come 
into her mind but she did it m order that her husband 
might have help Such conduct in woman for the 
person she loves is natural and often seen in life 
Poetry has often recognised this In truth the courage 
that Sita showed when she entered the fire to prove 
her innocence w'as not greater than the courage she 
showed in flinging this insult on Lakshmana All 
the more is tins the ease because she had m fact 
no doubt whatever aliout I akshmana s goodness 
When Ravana came and abducted her the first name 
that Sita called out vvas that of I akshmana When 
Hanuman brought her Rama s message she enquired 
about Lai shmana and praised him She had 
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understood quite clearliy what sacrifice Lakshincna had 
made in order to be of use to Rama and to herself 
When Rama by words of insult made her life un- 
bearable and sbe w'anted a fire to be made, it was 
Lakshmana that she asked to make it In all these 
instances the poet has disclosed the nature of a noble 
w’-oman’s heart Woman is not man’s satellite, nor 
a rib, nor ei'en a half of him, though with the honour 
of being the better half Woman is a complete being 
even as man is, wnth her owm law’' of life, her own 
dut) . her own w’ays of self-fulfilment Similarly, in 
the hundred other instances of Sita’s life recounted 
in the story, w^e see a noble and essentially w'omanly 
nature faithfully delineated When Kowsalya asked 
Sita to treat her son, Rama, though an exile from 
pow’er, w’lth respect, the daughter-in-law might have 
told the mother-m-law’- “Without this instruction 
from you, I have started foi the foiest w’lth him 
Do I need to be taught my duty to my husband'^” 
Sita did not say so She accepted Kow’saha’s advice 
When Anasuya asked her to describe her marriage 
do Rama, Sita, like any young woman happy in 
marriage, told the old lady the story of her girlhood, 
gave an account of her marriage and spoke in pride 
of her noble husband When, again, Anasu3a spoke 
to her of wifely duty, Sita accepted advice m the 
same spirit in w'-hich she had accepted similai advice 
from her mothei -in-law’ Though seeminglv complai- 
sant Sita did not hesitate to advise Rama wdien neces- 
sary regarding his duty When Rama piomised to 
help the sages of Dandakaranya and put doivn the 
Rak^hasas, Sita asked him to consider if he was 
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Sngina’s town Sit.i dc^^ncd immcdir'lcl) to ‘^cc the 
women of Sugrua’s hou'^cliold, and took them ", uh 
her to A}odlna Fnendlincss and consideration for 
friends, notliing drove from her nature In the happy 
hour when she ^\as crowned with her husband on ilie 
throne ot his falhtis Rama ga\c her a g.irla id as 
a jiiesent vSita desired to gi\e that gaihand to 

Hanuman to whom she owed hci happiness, and v Uh 
Rama’s appro\al she ga\c it to that great ser\ant 
and benefactor Hanuman had conic to Sita in her 
dark hour With him had come the first hope of 
light He was thciefoie to licr a stmbol of retiirn- 

ing happiness So mueh so that when he wished to 

return to Rama she had a^-ked him to sta\ for another 
day Her husband’s messenger was to her e^en as 
that husband’s iing. the cmliodimcnt of the assurance 
that she was loved and would be rescued Sita theie- 
fore ga\c to Hanuman m the houi of her triumph 
treatment that she gave to none else Among the 
great heroines of woild literature Sita stands in the 
forefront Poeliv has not seen and has not pictured 
anything nobler 

Lakshataxa 

In his conception of Lakshmana Yalmiki has 
shown the same completeness Between Rama and 
Lakshmana there w'as no difleiencc in years The 
brolheis w^eie born wnthin an interval of dais or 
hours Yet the impiession produced b} then behavi- 
our to each othei is that of an interval of }cars 
This IS due to the fact that the younger acted with 
respect because the other w^as elder, and the elder 
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-iclcd \nth con«idcnlion Ixjcnusc the o her was 
j>oungcr \s happens m families \ ilh <^cvcnl 
children Rann and l^kshitnin Ixxamc tomiiinujiis 
from childhood up ilhirala and Salrughna ff rming 
another pvair Kama and I akshmana we ic told 
<lid not eat nor he down except in compan Once 
such companionship is dcscloixrd it conlimics through 
out life i he elder ma\ jwssdiK it omc »‘tai,(. in 
life no* need the sounger hut the \oungcr s ill be 
unable to h\c without the elder Wlicn Rama and 
I ak hnnna married LaVshmana we nn\ lichcvc 
mo\cd somewhat out oi Ramas life hut hi o\ n life 
was c\cr turned towairds Rama In the w-a\ in whiclt 
the} Incd Rama needed Sita for his household life 
and I akshmana m all other activities I al shmana 
thus liccamc dearer to Ranva than an> oil cr jicrson 
It appears as if Lakshmana w-is alwavs suspecting 
Bhanta as a n\al of Rama Prom the moment that 
Kaikc>i wanted her on to liccomc king to the hour 
in which Pharata met Rama m th'* fore t and returned 
with his footwear I al slinnm was constantl} sus 
pccting Bharata Told to go to the forest Rnma 
did not lose his temper To think of such a thing 
having been saul to Rama lakshmana flared up and 
spoke without control reproaching Kailc>t denounc 
ing his father and lx)astinp that his arms were not 
mere ornament and that his how was not lield for 
decoration Lakshmana did not realise that Ramas 
decision not to sta> n A\odh}a proceeded from his 
sen^e of right lie I new that Rama coiihl look after 
himself He was not unaware that if liis elder brother 
washed to sta} m A}odh>a he had the ] ower to 
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enfoicc his wish, and that he could do it uithoul 
another’s help Yet he spoke in boastful words, as 
a bo}- might, offering help to Rama The words pro- 
ceeded, however, not from boastfulness but from his 
love for his brother When Rama overruled all 
remonstrance and decided on proceeding to the forest, 
Lakshmana, wthout expressly telling him so, decided 
that he would go with him and indicated this in 
speaking to Kowsalya If he had told Rama directl>, 
at the moment, that he would accompan}- him, Rama 
might have objected To the implication in Lakshmana’s 
words to Kowsalya Rama could not object This 
silence Lakshmana treated as equivalent to consent. 
When Rama did not agree to Lakshmana accompany- 
ing him and his wife to exile, this brother fought for 
the privilege of going with him as violently as the 
■\vife had done earlier Sumitra told Lakshmana that 
he had been made for life in the forest I,akshmana 
showed by his conduct that this was so Lakshmana’s 
desire to be with Rama was as much on Rama’s 
account as on his own It was a pleasure to him 
to be with Rama but Rama needed his serwces He 
said this to Rama We ha^e only to read the 
Ramayana once and it is impossible thereafter to 
imagine how Rama and Sita could have lived in the 
forest without Lakshmana, or Rama without Sita and 
Lakshmana When a hermitage had to be built, Rama 
told Lakshmana to select a place which he and Sita 
thought suitable Lakshmana begged him not to give 
him such commands “Do not tell me this kind of 
thing See what place is suitable and tell me to 
build, and I shall build ” This vounger brother 
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refused to take an\ decision for liis elder The elder 
should comnnnd and lie ot>c\ Lakshmana Ind the 
qualities required to rule hut had learnt to \\-alk in 
submi ion to an elders will In a world where 
people unfit to rule ‘scramble for jiowcr this man 
with the abilit} to rule a|,recd to scree When 
Lakshmana built the hcnnitagc with apartments for 
food and rest Rama expressed appro\-al of the worl 
and aid that Lakshmana s Io\e prevented him from 
feehn^ his father s dcalli Lakshmana conducted 
himself to his brother and sister m law with the 
simpliciu of a cliild He seems to have done obci 
«ance to them ever) daj In doing this he saw daj 
after da\ what ornament Sita wore on her feet The 
other ornaments that she wore he liad no noted 
As Ravana fieu with her m the air Sita pulled out 
some of her jewxls tied them in a cloth and threw 
them to omc Faiiaras on the top of a lull These 
Fatiards were Sugriva and Ins inimslers When Rama 
and Lakshmana met them thc> showed the ornaments 
I al shmain recognised the ornament of the feet He 
did not recognise the ornaments worn on the arm or 
in the ear It was because his mind was so pure that 
Lakshmana flamed m \ rath when Sita attributed 
improper motives to him lakshmana had reviled 
his father in anger in Avodhva He had on this occa 
Sion to reproach his sister in law Pie threw on her 
insult for insult and walled aw a) to meet his hrotlier 
If Lakshmana had not been so short tempered he 
could have gone some distance and stajed in cover 
to make sure that Sita did not come to harm He 
could thus have satisficl both his brother and his 
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sister-m-law But Laksbmana was impulsnc and m 
a moment of anger did not stop to think Drnen 
from the post of dut) 1>) the cruel words of his sister- 
m-law, Lakshmana rcccncd from Rama also reproach 
for having deserted the jiosl This is a fate to which 
all service is liable When the brothers returned to 
the hermitage and saw that Sita was not there, 
Rama's heart was in a turmoil of an\iet} and sorrov 
The poet desciihcs the elder brother but sa\s nothing of 
Lakshmana, hut we can well imagine how the }Our'ger 
brother should ha\e sunk into himself The si':ter- 
m-law who had lashed him with cruel words should 
ha\e seemed to him less in the wrong, than he who 
ought to have borne the cruelty and sta} cd there a id 
not deserted his post of duly Rama always remem- 
bered that Lakshmana had gnen up everything and 
followed him to the forest He therefore desisted 
from reproaching his bi other at any length But it 
was clear that he thought that the fault was as much 
that of his brother as of the wnfe When after 
Sugriva’s coronation there was dela} in his proceed- 
ing to help Rama to reco\er Sita. Lakshmana %,ent 
to him with a message fiom his brother The mam 
feeling m Lakshmana’s mind then was wrath on 
account of Sugrna’s neglecting his brothei As he 
enteied Kishkmdha he looked so terrible that the 
Vanmas felt afraid and moved aw^^ay from him This 
wrath, how^ever cooled down when m Sugrna’s ])alace 
be heard the sounds of ladies’ oinaments When 
women are b}^ a man should not show anger On 
hearing of Lakshmana’s arrival Sugiiva feared that 
he had come in displeasure and, therefoie sent Tara 
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to speak to him and paaf> him Tira came up to 
Lakshmana and with the grace which was natural 
to her and with great good sense begged him 
not to be angry with Sugriva and to forgive him as 
a brother This was enough to calm Lakshmana 
In the fighting in Lanka Lai shnnna fought like any 
other leader and bore his sliare of battle When he 
crowned his achievement bj slaving Indrajit and 
Rama praised him greatly the jounger brother felt 
shv Rama took his brother to his lap and grieved to 
see how much he had been wounded \\^hen Ravana 
threw a deadl> weapon on Lakshmana and it made 
him swoon it seemed to Rann as if his life was 
ruined for ever He cned for his v ounger brother and 
talked as if this loss was greater than the loss even 
of Sita When crowned king himself m Ajodhja 
Rama if we may believe a passage which seems to 
have been added liter asked Lakshmana to become 
Yuvaraja Some commentators sugge t that this mvi 
tation was given in sarcasm the elder implying that 
though Bharata was next in order and had to be 
\uvaraja Lakshmana who thought that he had greater 
love for Rama and rendered moie service might feel 
that he had a better claim to be the king s deput) In 
the context itself there ib nothing to suggest that 
Rimi spol e in other tlian good faith There are 
verses in the Ramavina from which it appears that 
m order of birth Lakshmana was earlier than Bharata 
The next in order of seniontj to Rama was therefore 
Lakshmana and not Bharata Lakshmana however 
did not accept the offer He desired that Bharv,ta 
ishoiild become the Yuvaraja The fact is that after 
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Sita and Rama reached A}odhya there ^\as nothing 
that Lakshmana could ha\e gamed b} deputy -kingship 
or other position He \\as quite content in the 
enjoyment of his position of being Rama’s brother 
Many people laboured for Rama The first place 
among them belongs to this rounger brother of his 
In valour, in purity, in rectitude, in truth, m love and 
in simplicity, we may find an equal of Lakshmana 
in literature, not a greater 

Bharat A 

Bharata does not occupy in Rama’s stor\ the large 
part that comes to Lakshmana Yet his love of his 
brother is as dutiful and worth} of praise He had 
no right to behave like a youngster He was among 
the more important persons in the royal household 
Yet, in reproaching his mother, m cursing himself 
and in obstinacy in requesting his brother’s return 
to Ayodhya, he showed that his outlook was that of 
a very junior member of the household The great 
skill of Valmiki’s narration of Bharata’s meeting his 
mother and learning of Rama’s exile and of the King’s 
death has been lef erred to earlier Bharata’s charac- 
ter comes out very well in that scene He did not 
v/ant kingship He had always taken it foi granted 
that Rama should lie king This was the custom of 
his lineage and he never entertained the idea that it 
should be tiansgressed on his account When he 
found that his brother had gone into exile and his 
father had died in sorrow in order that he, the 
younger brother, might become king, he nearly lost 
balance and raved In what he said to his mother in 
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reproof of her action he transgres ed the bounds of 
propnet) When he wished to assure Kousilo that 
he uished no harm to Ram'i he cur cd him«elf inth 
a Molencc m which also we see waint of balance He 
lo^ed Rama so much and wlnt had happened gneved 
him so deepl} that words less strong could not satisfy 
his emotional need It looks as if Blnratas attitude 
to Rama had not been understood by 010*56 around 
him At am rate Kowsaija could believe that he 
might have wished to be king and Dasaratha would 
seem to have had some fear of the same sort If 
this were not the case Dasaratha might have arnng 
ed for Rainas coronation when Bharata was not 
ab ent There would then have been a check to 
the tram of unhappv events which proceeded from 
Mandhans evil counsel Immediate!) he heard that 
Kaikcyi had made her requests Bharata would have 
objected and Ramas exile would have licen prevented 
Undemonstratu cness on Bharata s part and w ant of 
insight on Dasaratha s led to the tragedj of Rama s 
exile and the King s death Bharata s gnef that his 
brothers should have t,onc to exile was heightened 
when he heard the details of Ramas life on the da) 
of his halt with Guha That his imperial brother 
u ed to such comforts should have lain on the ground 
and used some hard thing for his pillow seemed to 
him the ver) crown o^ misfortune When he saw 
vw tViC. Viai lavTi tii 

her clothes he did not know how to contain his 
grief As if this sorrow was not sufficient Bharata 
had to bear the gall of people s suspicion that 
he was not friendly to Rama Guha suspected him 
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Bharadwaja suspected him It looked as if almost 
any one could think that he loved Rama more than 
this youngei brother did Whj did he pursue his 
elder brother^ Was he not content with ha\ing got 
the kingdom'" And Bharata had to give them assur- 
ance that he w'as Io}al to Rama and meant \.ell by 
him Bharata met Rama m his forest abode and 
begged him again and again and in all soits of ways 
to return to A}odh}? and lule “Mj mother’s w'lsli 
has lieen fulfilled Come back now and take what is 
}ou>s” Rama not agieemg to letuin, Bharata took 
from him his footweai to stand foi royalty If Rama 
had permitted him Bharata would have sta\ed in the 
forest and served him as Lakshmana was doing, but, 
as the father’s command had pi escribed kingship to 
Bhaiata along -with exile for Rama, this was not pos- 
sible Bharata, therefore, leturned unwillingly to 
Ayodhya The advice that Lakshmana recened from 
his mother to consider the foiest as Ayodlwa is some- 
times construed so as to mean that she w^anted to 
think of Ayodhya as a wnlderness The Sanskrit 
sentence admits of this construction and commenta- 
tors love to derive an extra meaning Whether 
Sumitia meant it or not, there is no doubt that 
Ayodhya in Rama’s absence became to many people 
no better than a wnlderness First among these w^as 
Bharata He was unable to enter Ayodhya wnthout 
Rama He made his camp m a suburb on its outskirts 
and stayed there w^aiting for his brothei’s return 
When that brother returned Bharata gave up to him 
with a feeling of lelief the kingship which he had 
held in tiust for him and which even as a trust he 
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had felt to be a burden Thev also ser\e who onlw 
stand and wait Bharata did not serve Rama in the 
manner in which Lakshmana served him He served 
waiting Lakshmana was aware of wdiat was happen- 
ing to Rama and exile was made bearable to him 
b> Ramas company Bharata was denied this relief 
His heart should have been full of fear and fore 
boding for the exiles in the twelve years that he had 
to stav at his post of dut> but that fear and forebod 
ing were unrelieved bv Sight or news As a tjpe of 
brotherly conduct Bharata s is no less exalted than 
I akslimana s 

Hanuman 

There are onlv two other characters in the 
Ramayana drawn on the same scale as these 
Hanuman and Ravana Hanuman was not related 
to Rama hi e Sita and Lakshmana b> birth but the 
service he rendered has coupled his name with his 
masters as fast as the names of the wife and the 
brother We first meet Hanuman in the Ramavana 
when he comes to Rama with an embassy from Sugnva 
He seems then to have spoken in so agreeable a st>le 
that Rama and Lakshmana were struck with wonder 
We mav imagine that the brothers had heard m the 
hermitages dialects which compared badly with the 
pure speech of their own far North Hanuman us d 
speech which they recognised as purer and more 
grammatical His manner also was so earnest and 
sincere that the brothers liked him immediatelj The 
impression Hanuman produced on Rama was greatlv 
responsible for the readiness with which Rama believed 
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Sugnva Hanuman was b) then famous among his 
people for many acts of adventure and feats of valour 
He came from Anjana and was believed to be the 
son of the Wind God When Vah pursued his enemy 
Dundubhi into a ca\e and did not return for a long 
time Sugnva thought that his elder brother should 
have been slain and ascended the throne Vali. how- 
ever, had not been slam He had taken time to 
vanquish Dundubhi, and A\hen that was o^er he 
returned to find that Sugrna had assumed kingship 
He waxed wroth feeling that his brother had turned 
a traitor, and drove him out Hanuman apparently 
thought that this treatment was undeser% ed and 
accompanied Sugnva into exile When Sugnva be- 
came king again until Rama’s help, Hanuman natu- 
rall}- became his chief minister Along with other 
great qualities Hanuman had one which made him 
unique in his clan He was a celibate The Vanaia 
code of conduct permitted the elder brothei to take 
the younger brother’s wife into Ins harem in his 
absence and the younger brother to take the elder 
brother’s widow to wife We can imagine that in a 
communitv of this kind celibac} should have seemed 
impossibly noble When paities of the Vamias went 
out to the four qiiaiters in search of Sita, Hanuman 
joined the party headed by Vali’s son Angada and 
including Jambavan, king of the Rikshos This party 
went south and, like the other parties, was commanded 
on pain of death to return with information within 
a month The month was over and Angada’s party 
had not finished searching its quartei and could not 
return Sugnva was Imown for rigour, and Angada 
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nnd some of Ins follo^\e^s thought tint it \\'is safer 
■not to return There ^\'ls then some danger of the 
Tiephe\/ stajing m the fastnesses of the south and 
building a small principality for himself The king 
dom of the Vaiiaras ttoiild thus Imc been broken into 
t^vo parts This it eemed to Hanuman ^\ouId be 
a great misfortune to come i pon his people Su^na 
uould lose part of his kingdom and it could not be 
for •\ngada s good either The Vanaras had seen 
enough tragedy ■when the brothers Vali and Sugriva 
had prosecuted their quarrel Just now they had 
ettled down under one king and that thc> should 
again be split into ditTercnt groups Hanuman did not 
like He therefore argued with Angada against tlie 
course he proposed and i)ersuaded lus companions 
that their safety lay in prosecuting the search and 
returning to Sugn\a with all (he information they 
could get Soon after this the party fell in with 
Sampathi king of birds and learnt that Sita was taken 
to Lanka It had then to decide as to who should 
cross the sea It was found that the one person 
c pable of doing this was Hanuman Hanuman him 
self said nothing on the occa ion When the se\eral 
heroes recounted how much of the sea the\ could 
cross Hanuman sat m silence listening It was onl) 
when Jambaaan told him that he had no peer among 
ihem all and that if he sat m silence they could not 
fulfil their mission that Hanuman undertook to cross 
ahe ea and look for Sita We need not at this stage 
•enquire if a Vamra flew in the sk> across the sea 
All that we need to believe here is that to reach the 
other side of the waiter was not work for a common 

11 F 
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})ci&ou iukI that JIanunian (1 k 1 it Geltiu'^ into Lanka, 
Haiiuman looked for Sita in Ra\ana’‘' palace He 
happened in his search to cntci Ka\ ana's slccpinq 
apartments and saw tlierc. late in the nit,dit the heanti- 
fiil women whom Ra\ana had collected >'rom every- 
where. lying iincoiwcious and sleeping in all kiiuL of 
posture lie had to look on them in looking for Sita 
and at one moment asked himself if it v as propci 
for a man with a mwv of celihacv to sec women in 
such a condition He told himself the next moment 
that a woman had to he looked for among women 
and so he could not help the sight IIis mind, how- 
ever w.is unaftected hy the beauty that he s,iw 
Both the question and the answci indicate the kind 
of peison that Hanuman was lie was constantly 
examining his ovm conduct When that conduct was 
not had he acquitted it One’s reason is m such a 
case a judge One’s conduct is as an accused before 
that tribunal The mind states before the judge what 
harm there has or has not been in the conduct and 
the tribunal decides The scat of justice wnthm the 
soul is unlike any such scat outside There is no 
room heie foi false accusation There is equally no 
room for concealment of offence Acquittal before 
this tribunal is possible only in a case of real inno- 
cence Hanuman w^as so imperMous to desire that 
he could look at all the beauty' of Rav ana's women 
and be unmoved At the moment of setting his eyes 
on Mandodari he thought that she w'as Sita As she 
was by' the side of Ravana he immediately corrected 
himself Sita could not be there Later he saw' Sita 
m the gaiden enclosure Hanuman guessed from hei 
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condition that she was Ramas wife His sitting on 
the tree and talking in praise of Rama to attract her 
attention and to make her trust him shows how a'^tute 
Hanuman was In deh\ering his message to her there 
after Hanuman spoke with great projirietx and dis 
cretion When Sita again and again begged him to 
do whate\er was necessarv to make Rama come and 
rescue her Hanuman entreated her not to have doubts 
on that score Rama would surelv come and rescu“ 
her Sugrua had a niinieroti anin and all whom 
he called servant were \a!iant There is no one m 
Sugn\as presence said Hanuman who is smaller 
than I One wonders whether he realK behe\ed this 
particular!) as he alone of the whole part\ that had 
come to the south had been able to cross the sea \nd 
whether man or Vaiiaia one has to be magnanimous 
to sa> such a thing To make so little of one 
own achievement and sjieak in such praise of others 
abilit) one s heart should be greatl) chastened and 
all self love should have been shed Hanuman s 
mind with all this wisdom was ingenuous When he 
saw how greatly Sita languished from loxe of Rama 
he asked himself wh\ he should not carr\ her on his 
back and bring the lo\ers together and immediatel) 
suggested this course to her Such enthusiasm and 
such ingenuousness are possible onh to the purest 
natures It has been already suggested that the 
section relating to the burning of Lanl a is not part 
of Valmiki s w ork It is therefore unnecessarj to 

make any comment on the character of Hanuman 
as it appears in that stor> The fact that Hanuman 
brought news of Sita made him the trusted servant 
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of Rama His bunging the drug which lestored 
Lakshmana fiom the swoon into which Ravana’s 
deadly sakh thiew him confiiined the lelationship 
It was thus Hanuman that went to Sita with the 
mes<^age of Rama’s Mctorjf It was he again who 
went to Bharata with news that Rama iias coming 
This was how Sita came to do him the unique honour 
of giving him the garland ^vhlch her husband pie- 
•seiited to hei at the hour of coionation An eulogist 
who composed praise of Hanuman called him the 
jewel in the great garland of Rama’s stoi\ This is 
just praise In his conception of the character of 
Hanuman, Valmiki reached a height of imagination 
equal to that in which he conceived Rama oi Sita 

Ravana 

Ravana is a chaiacter woithy to stand facing these 
great figures He had vanquished the Gods in battle 
He had brought away fiom his brothei Kubera, after 
a victory, his aerial cai He had made I,anka the 
li easure-house of the best things m the woilds But 
m the course of all this achievement he had shown 
cruelty Ravana had brought away beautiful women 
from all the countries he had conquered and included 
them in his harem Hanuman saw numerous beauties 
in the sleeping apartments of Ravana The descrip- 
tion indicates that there had been dunking in company 
eailier in the night and that all were lying fatigued 
after a long and strenuous bout of pleasuie Dasaratha, 
like Ravana, had many women But it does not 
appear as if the King of Ayodhj’^a evei lived, as 
Ravana apparently did sporting amidst a hundred 
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women at the same time Ra\ana \alued the pleasures 
of the bed rather more tliaii an average person 
As King and conqueror his opportunities were greater 
and he Iiad not disdained them Secure in his island 
m this life of pleasure Ra\ana had parties of his 
men stationed in tlie forests on the otlier side of the 
sea to molest the sages from the north Ra\ana it 
would seem w’as a descendant of Brahma and knew 
the Vedas He might ha\c had some sense of rivalrv 
with the people from the north who practised other 
ntes from his own In an enterprise in Rama s earl) 
jears m which Manclia tried to interfere with Viswa- 
mitra s sacrifice that sage had obtained Rama s help 
and Mancha had been beaten off This should have 
been one of manv occasions in which the northern 
sages had had to fight protagonists of the culture of 
Lanka When Rama came into southern Dandal a 
the sages immediateU thought of getting his assist 
ance and protection Rama promised to help them 
and m fulfilment of the task thus undertaken slew 
certain of Ravanas brothers who cammanded the 
outpost m Janasthana In the ordinarj course another 
army might have come from Lanka or Ravana might 
have come with some following and there might have 
been battle but Ravanas outlook in life gave a differ- 
ent form to reprisal Ravanas sister suggested to 
him that the proper wav to pimi<5h Rama was 
to Iwi.o.'g avva.^ lus wife Tlus. a 

ven appropriate suggestion from Surpanakha who 
w-as envious of Sitas beautj But what about Ravana’ 
Cunouslv enough he also thought that the course 
suggested was good This was because his desire to 
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ha\e a uoman was <^'rcatcr than Inb undoubted \alour 
This trait in Ra\anas cliataclcr was apparent!} known 
to all aiound him Imnicdiatch . therefoie, Ra\ana 
held counsel with Mancha I3issuadcd h} that wise 
person at hist, he i}eisisted and forced Mancha, 
against his will, to help him in a plan to draw Rama 
and Lakshmana aw.i\ from the hermitage and steal 
the lonel} Sita That s(j able .i warrior should ha\e 
thought It not improjKi to carr} aw a} a helpless 
woman is strange, but this olnioush, was in grain 
Rarana appealed befoie vSita in the guise of an 
ascetic The diapcnc^' of asceticism left his mind 
unalteied and we find that on seeing Sita’s extra- 
ordinal} beaut}, Ra\aiia fell to describing her grace 
m a manner inconsistent with his trappings As he 
looked like an ascetic Sita put up with his praise 
Within a few minutes l’ta\.ina caught hold of her 
In foice and staited foi T^anka Jatayu tried to stop 
him, Ra\ana killed Jata}u Reaching Lanka, Havana 
showed Sita his boundle‘^s wealth and asked her to 
become his queen and make that wealth hers Not 
all women reject such wealth for the sake of virtue 
Ravana had pievioush seen only w'omen wdio did 
not reject Not all women, howc\cr so Io\e w'calth 
that they wmiild lose their souls for it Ravana did 
not realise that Sita was a woman of this kind He 
thought that even if Sita did not accept him imme- 
diately, she wmuld do so some time later He tried 
to teach hei that youth does not endure and is like 
the water of a flowing stream lunning not to return 
When this sermon about the fleeting nature of youth 
and beauty did not move Sita from her resolve, Ra\^na 
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^placed a guard around her and gave her a jear to 
■change her mind and hoped that time might help her 
to look on him differently Ravana thought it im 
posijible that Rama a mere man and not much of one 
should cross the sea and come to Lanka and rescue 
Sita Yet Rama did come one day and Ravana had 
to face his Vanara hordes with his own Raksliasa 
arm> and fight Sita had advised Rivana not to make 
an enemj of Rama to hand her back to him and 
live Ravana did not listen As news came that 
Rama was marching with his army to the sea 
Vibhishana Ravana s brother advised him to become 
friends with Rama and give up Sita Ravana did 
not relish the advice and Vibhishana had to abandon 
his brother and go to Rama As commander after 
commander of his armies died m battle Ravana grew 
more and more incensed and went to Sita and tried 
to frighten her He got two heads made like Rama s 
and Lakshmana s showed them to her and told her 
that her husband and brother in law had been killed 
Be mine now he said His desire for a womans 
compan> was great enough to make him think all this 
proper Some news of battle came in just that moment 
and Rav’ana had to return The counterfeit heads of 
Rama and Lakshmana disappeared and Sita s fear 
became less Ravana at last gave up his life He had 
persisted in an evil course against the advace of his 
nearest and dearest and sacrificed to his obstinacy 
brothers sons and relatives and finallv himself 
The qualities tliat we see in Ravana are thus 
mainlv valour which was fouled b> a tendency to 
cruelty stratagem amounting to trickery which seems 
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inconsistent with leal lalour, infatuation foi beaut> 
which thought no procedure for winning a W'oman 
unfair, distrust of fiiendl} counsel when it seemed 
to counter his wnshes and insolent belief in his own 
invincibilit> He had the feeling that one should enjoy 
oneself while youth lasts He had the stubborn- 
ness that refuses to admit eiior wdiateier the cost 
These qualities in Ravana were, houcier, of an order 
woitlw of the gicat king of Lanka In magnitude 
they equalled his gieat recoid of success and achieie- 
ment and made him a worthy opponent of the heroic 
Rama The poet's imagination has reached in this 
character also the heights wdnch it reached m the 
delineation of Rama and Sita and of Hanuman and 
Rama s brothers 

In the midst of main bad qualities theie was in 
Racana one that was good This Rak’;ham who 
brought Sita by tncken and force did not use foice 
to take her to his bed Pei sons who imagine that 
they know' all of human nature find it impos- 
sible to belieAC Valmiki here Such doubt has 
ahvavs been felt and people ha\e found it neces- 
sary to state reasons foi Rac ana’s forbearance It 
IS suggested in the Ramacana that the reason w'as 
a curse that Ravana had received from a woman whom 
he had forced, that the next time he Molated a woman 
he would die We lead of primitue populations 
having a taboo in this matter A woman brought by 
force IS to be given a jear to make up her mind She 
should not be compelled befoie the cear is oier 
Ravana in the storj gi\es a leai’s time to Sita It is 
possible there w'as a curse and he feared it It is 
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cqialU |)o \\ Ic tint the c \\-as this cu tom \n 
race. It IS possihk tint it wns. from re irxint mul 
consiilcntion mori. ilnn l»eciH c of such fear or 
cu tom tint he tloj letl from {orcjn^ Ih't mon 

tlnn con ulcntion or or cti tom was a certam 

trait in Ka\anas cKaracter of winch \ altuiki lca\cs 
ns m no doubt I axana was not a a\'a!;t who couhl 
<Ien\e plea urc In h rcinu a woman who dul not care 
for him He had known the pleasures of the lied 
at tlie l>e l and was aware that ihcs were worthwlnh 
onl\ with willing, juarincr who shared dc irt Ik 
did not dc ire the comiKin\ of Siia di con olatc with 
1 er hair uncomlietl for Pama He desired a ‘sita wh > 
would ha\e akandoned all tliom.h^ ‘’f K'tma and wh> 
wo lid ha\c lo t her Itcart to the s]dtnilniirs f I anlca 
lint, 'tinted a Sita who would hi proud of kni 
first anion.. Ill's mteens and of lo\mc him 11 1 i 
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deserve severe punishment foi this” he said “but the 
man who loves feels pity foi the person he loves, 
so I do you no haim ” This was no doubt due to an 
element of goodness in Ravana’s character This 
element made it possible for Sita to live m honour 
to join Rama again If Ravana had been the luffian 
to force her to he his, as he had been to abduct her, 
Sita would haAC had to foi sake life Valmiki has 
thus in his picture of Ravana painted the complexity 
of a nature great even m its errors 

One important point regarding Valmiki’s delinea- 
tion of the character of Ra\ana which has been noted 
by lo\ers of literature is that the poet is successful 
in retaining our sympathies for Rama without being 
unjust to Ra\ana Ravana has great qualities but 
he has also gra\ e defects Rama has some defects but 
his great qualities outweigh them For a contrast it 
IS shoivn that Milton’s Satan so engages the readers’ 
regard that he becomes almost the hero of the poem 
*Such an undesigned effect is not produced bi Valmiki’s 
picture of Ravana Valiniki gives in detail the 
aspects of Ravana’s character which make him small 
even as in some matters he was great Valmiki 
could do this because he pitied Ravana and to that 
extent was his superior He understood and he 
sympathised When Hanuman wished to punish the 
RaksJiasa women who had been Sita’s guard, Sita 
iold him to forbear however evil they may be, even 
those who deserve death have a claim to our pity 
When the question whether Vibhishana should be 
accepted or not came up, Rama said that even if 
Ravana came he would forgive that enemy and accept 
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liini Pil> c^cn for tlio c wlio Im! trcitcd one Inrd 
forgiveness even of t!ic cnemv vvlio hid done mortil 
injurj were the t[inUtics in Sita ind Kinn iluit 
\ ilmiki re [K-cted I ike liis hero ind his licroine he 
pitied the wrong <!f>cr ind forgive liini Phis was 
liow he w-as ihlc to gun | itv ind forgivenc s to 
Kivini from the rciders of his j>ocni I nmilv ends 
with death ‘sud 1 iim ITitrcil nul contempt for 
Kivmi s Ijadness \ ihniki seems to sav sJioiild cci c 
now he IS deid 

liiF Minor Ciiaractfrs 

riiese piclvircs of Disanlhi ind his t^ucens of 
Kima hts wife ind hrothers ind Imstcd servant and 
of Ivivim irv full length portnits in Volmikis 
gallerv 1 lie jioem is full of numcrons other chinctcrs 
Thc> arc not fiimtod on the imc scale Imt ire 
stifTicicnll) impoftint Visishtln pnest to Disintln 
who l>orc his honour of licing i Miliarshi hghll> ind 
showed regard to the old King liccansc he wns king 
who acted as teichcr to Disantln his queens and 
children who submitted to the decree of fortune which 
cNiled Rinn in<l got Blnnti ind nude him king 
tint the lineage might continue Sumintn who like 
Visishthi hid been the King s companion from child 
hood and iKcomc hi fricml who wis ingn with 
Kaikeji for hiving brought aliont Rimi s exile ind 
iccompinied Rami on the journe> to the forest up to 
tfie Canges n ho hroir^ht to the Kwg the hst rien s 
hid of his sons ind daughter in law ind acted with 
great discretion in reporting their words Cuhi the 
hunter king who placed it Rimi s disposal on his 
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way to the foie'll all Ins v calih and helped hnn to 
cross the Ganges \Mth wife and bt other, uho lo\ed 
Rama siifhcienth to suspect lihai,ita’s motne in fol- 
lowing him to the forest, and who though a member 
of a forest people attained the status of a fnetul of 
Rama’s line, iMandhaia whf> was more ati'ious fm her 
mistress’ prosperity than c\en that mistrcs', lierself 
and roused m hei mind an en\\ w’hich cvilcd Rama 
and made Bharata king, Anasin.i who attended to 
Sita as to a daughter and a'-ked hei to desciibe her 
marriage ga\e hci jewellery and clothes and wished 
to see hei decorating herielf, and flesircd the \oung 
lad) to go to her husband, Sabari who gathered 
fruit and waited long to gi\e it to Rama and, when 
he came told bun that bei austcntics had reached 
fruition that day, Sugrna the younger biother 
w'ho, because he was \oungcr felt almost jmw criers 
and ran from his elder brother and h\cd m solitude 
who became a king by Rama s help and immersed 
m pleasure almost forgot his duty to bun who sent 
Tara to pacif\ Lakshmana who marched with his 
Vonma hordes behind Rama to Lanka and fought 
Ravana in most mopiiortune duel, who finally won 
back Sita foi his fiicnd and when that friend was 
crowmed in Ayodlna icceucd hospitality in the 
friend’s owm palace Vah who show'cd inordinate wrath 
to his brothel and dio\c him out and kept his wife 
who would not belie\e that a prince of the race of 
Ikslnaku w'ould come and do him harm without 
reason wdio repi cached Rama for having taken sides 
with Sugriva without cnquiiy and injured him from 
cover wdio finalK submitted to wdiat had been clone, 
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\aliant as the best of them all, skilled in concealment 
and camouflage m warfaie, and devoted heart and 
soul to the service of his father , Mandodari who 
accepted hei position as one of Ravana’s man}' wives 
without complaint and, when he stole another woman 
and died for her lamented his having thought of Sita 
though she heiself was his, Satrnghna, Bharaduaja, 
Agast3'a, Janaka , Angada, Sampathi, Surpanakha 
all these pictures are found in Valmiki’s gallery, each 
one vorthy of detailed stud} There is no room for 
such stud} here but the impoitant thing to lemember 
is that in ever} one of them u e see the master-singer’s 
insight into human nature and his power of delinea- 
tion The same mind which made the elaborate 
pictures of the othei chaiacters was at work on these 
minor characters also In the picture of no character 
IS there anything lague and in no detail is the exe- 
cution indifferent 


IX DESCRIPTION 
Natukc 

Valmiki, who knew and described man so \\ell, 
knew and described equally well what is called nature 
Two ways of describing natuie are known to poetiy 
To the eye that knows, there is joy in the contempla- 
tion of the world aiound just as it is When that joy“ 
finds expression we. haie a simple and straight- 
forward description of the thing as it is and is 
observed by the poet Another Avay is to invest 
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\\hat one sees in nature viith a li^ht tliroun 1)> ones 
imagination anct giNc a new shai>c to the thing seen 
Gencralh the two wi\s mingle It iniN appear 
to ome minds tint the former 1 ind of dc cnption is 
easi and that transmutation of fact through the 
imagination of the poet is difficult To others the 
contrarj ma\ appear to Ikj the case In fact desenp 
tion in either w'a\ is cquallj difficult The poet who 
has the gift can hnng hcaut\ into Ins w ritmg in 
either of these wajs whicli he fancies The poet with 
out a gift can onlj fail m both He who would 
de cribe should sec That requires an c>e and a mind 
He needs too the discrimination winch picl s up the 
details that matter and assemhles them so as to 
produce an impression of the whole To do this 
whether m a straightforward wa> or the imaginatue 
wa\ requires a competent imagination and skill and 
discretion If anj rea11\ good description of nature in 
either kind seems cas\ we ma\ he sure that that ease 
is only apparent The more eas> it seems the greater 
is the power and the greater the practice and skill 
behind it In the greatest poets like Valmiki we get 
description of both kinds that is beautiful Some 
examples may be guen to show Valmiki s manner in 
the c kinds of description Viswamitra is on his 
journey in the wood wath Rama and Lakshmana 
showing them liffl and stream and hermitage and 
telling them stones One night he went on ivith lus 
stones \er\ long and then said We ln\e spent half 
the night with these stones Sleep now mj princes 
Ma\ good befall >ou and no harm come in this 
journey The trees are motionless and still and bird 
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and beast arc merged m them Tlie darkness oi night 
has covered the qiiarteis Evening has slipped away 
and the sky is shining with the light of its e}es, the 
stars The moon with his cool racs has iisen and 
dispersed the daikness of the woild and delighted 
the hearts of living creatures ” In Chitrakoota Rama 
speaks to Sita of the beauty of the hill “As I am 
seeing this beautiful hill, my auspicious one, I feel 
not the pain of loss of kingship and of ‘reparation 
fiom those I love Look at this unshaken eminence* 
Full of birds of many kinds, how' beautiful it is with 
Its peaks' They seem to pierce the dome of the 
heacens and please the eje with their many colouis 
some are the coloui of sihei some led some are 
yellow', some manqjsta and some are blight like ruby’’ 
Rama then names thirty kinds of tiees which gne 
shade and look delightful with fruit and flower 
Rama desciibes the Mandakini “Look at the !Manda- 
kim my loie, delightful w'lth its pictuiesque sands 
and attended on by swans and other w'atei birds and 
full of lotus flowers Many are the kinds of trees 
standing on its bank, bearing fruit and flower, and 
the stieam shines like a lake of the Gods These 
pleasant waters made turbid by hordes of thirsty 
animals delight me by their sight The sages of the 
foiest m matted locks and deer skin and hempen 
clothes bathe in these w'aters The hill w'lth the wood 
on its peak, agitated by wind, seems to be dancing 
wildly and is scattering leaf and flowei on the w'ater 
m front See the transparent water and the people 
scattered along the banks See these floweis blown 
by the wind and scattered on the banks and those 
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fl<i\\crs ncutiJiR with fhc stream I he Cltilnvn^a 
oi the sweet note lua\-c jjol on them jii\ tti pjcious 
one ind arc wttcnnfj delicious sounds Ivinu dc 
M:nU a inomuiK to I^Vshnnin It i the hon o 
sunn c ami the Gofldess of NirIi! In left I Ins \cr) 
Ibck Inrd the cuckoo is siit^inR here and from tlic 
woo<l we hear the j,rcat <ound o^ the jieacock s cal! 
Nnastm de^cnlKS niRhtfall I he un I as ^onc 
-<!o\ n in splendour of colour drawing auspciojs 
niRht unto luin \ou hear the twatlertnR ot the birds 
winch in the t!a\ Inti Ronc in all directions m earch 
•of foot! and !n\c come to their ne t now it is 
evening for «lccji Thc<c s-aRcs of the hernntaRC s et 
after a kalh and wath their lietnpcn clothes drippinp 
water arc rctumuiR together with their ac< els in 
ihcir Innds Finnic of darl rcil colour n in^ front 
tlic sacnfiaal fire of the saRcs is ecu lifted Iw tite 
a\an<! The trees with not too iitanj leave a|par al 
toRcther solid Tacn from this raised Rrotind the 
<iuarters arc not hripht The creatures of the tiiRiu 
arc nioain^ all around and the animals of the herinitaRC 
haae come in and arc Ivihr m the nciRhI>our!iood of 
the acnfiaal platfonns KirIu has come out decked 
avitli the stars and the moon in Ins wrap of hi,!it is 
seen risen in the skj Kama show I akshmana a 
spot suited for InnldinR their Iicninta;,t I hi [,ronnd 
IS esen and looks Ixntitifnl surrounded li\ flowcruiR 
trees Not far >ou see the dcliRhtful lake lieautiful 
asatb Its horde of lotus hriRht and hrRc hi e the 
sun and swectl> fraRrant Here is tht Codaxan 
-plcasinR with its trees resorted to hx sxxnns and other 
avatcr birds beautiful axrith CInkrax'ak'a and xisitcd 
12 r 
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at a point neither too far nor too near by animals^ 
The hills kiss the heavens and. with the sound of 
peacocks in their caves and tiees in flovei are delight- 
ful ” Lakshmana describes the winter “The time of 
the \ear is come which 3011 love greatly, brother, and 
by which the yeai is decorated and becomes auspicious 
The world is stiff for dew the earth is full of crops, 
the uaters are not enjo3able and the God of Fire gives 
delight The good have worshipped the Gods %\ith the 
rites of Navagjayana and have received absolution. 
People m the countrv are high wth desire and have 
abundance of milk, and kings are abroad in search of 
conquest As the sun has definitely clung to the 
southern quarter of the slcj\ the northern quarter, 
like a woman vnthout the auspicious mark on her fore- 
head, fails to shine Always vealthy in snow, the 
mountain of snows, now that the sun has moved far 
justifies his name with his stores made manifest. 
With his power taken away b3'’ the sun, the moon, 
his circle red fiom mist, is dull like a mirror darkened 
b3 breath The moonlit night of even the da3' of 
full moon is dulled with mist and does not slime 
It looks like Sita bronmed b3’’ the sun but is not 
beautiful like her The forest areas with the crops 
covered with dew drops are beautiful at sunrise b3'’ 
noisy Cionvcha and Saiasa The sun rising m the 
distance looks like the moon, his outflowing rays 
covered by mist and dew The foiest ground, with 
the turf slightly wet because of the season’s dew, 
sparkles m the early sunlight The elephant of the 
forest touches the clear and cool ivater and, though 
greatly thirsty pulls up its trunk These water birds. 
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ire iitinc lic'jflc tli'* wilcr iin! rot crier u a*. 
t1)c litnul do not rrtcr i Initle \nttira!l\ dirV- Imi 
fwnlicr dirkencd 1j\ the mt' lie wrwvl^ l«crcft of 
flouers seem asleep fie ricr< nrc l•e■lts tful wjili 
ihcjr %'atcr^ coxcrcil lt\ im t itid «> h the hird*. to l>c 
infcrrt<l In their nn<! tlie infl< wet % iih 

den In thee «!e^nj>mu \\c cc \nlmtVj mpU 
sniniK (lets alwnit rwturc tmeh is i nenii l ini^h 
for hi% piir^K) es Thcc sfiten)e*tt% of fnet ilxm 
a mominp or in cxcnjnj: o i plice « r i ciwi licai re 
l>ei«tif«l l»ccau<c of tlw lnpc^<^ol ihev j rotltjce of 
the llmiR: de cnl>c(l Viwinmn a tie cnpiio \ of nt; hi 
\in<«)-i^ of c\criin{: and ^^rtl^ of nrl\ mornm 
lUitn 1 unplieil' tliat cin InrdK \k c\rclle«J \ci 
^ clectini in I skilful comlmuticm of dcliil male 
iIk ill too mntter o^ fact iiirmrri u>tf> full ind 
|>crfe« pjctnre< The dc enption of n\Tr< itn! pheri 
H ^funenhit lorficr hut In< its onn reonotnv of dclitl 
in<! little of It i< rq>eHtt m *r suj>crnun\ \s 
tlic jwyt IS de<crihinp i <eis m he t stiltnf; i miml>er 
of facts ahonl the population the cnmhtion of tlie 
earth the sk) the sun tlic moor of tlie Inrds ind 
animals of forest ind sireim ird it ill hours of 
til'* dis and nipht Ten jiersnns would lie ihle to 
<fitc all these facts But thert is a quaht\ alxsut the 
facts thcniscKcs lint mdicales the j)oct s outlook 
Valnuki was happ) sslicn jicoplc Ind tnthered m or 
w-ert alKnit to pather in tlicir hancsi tnd had all the 
milk and curds tint thc\ desired Tic sMuinthised 
with the elephant which withdrew its trunk in a hum 
because the water was chill or with the bird which sat 
on the sands because the water of the rncr was too 
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cold to enter It is as if the poet’s life mingled with 
the life of nature and hecame one with it Valmiki's 
descriptions of the sea reach magnificence of the same 
sort 

Even simple description of nature gets the colour 
of human emotion when a person makes it in a moment 
of emotional stress Rama sits on the shore of Pampa, 
remembering Sita and grieMug for the days that are 
gone, and anxious what is happening to her where 
she IS He hears the notes of the Nathyuha birds and 
recollects how one day Sita. hearing these same notes, 
called out to him and asked him to hear them He 
sees a pea-hen walking up to its mate, and their joy 
in each other’s compam That male bird can dance 
•and show oft' “Don t )ou see^ His mate has not 
heen stolen by a Rahshasa ” The ivind blows past 
the lotus and the flowers on a neighbouring tree in 
hlossom and comes to Rama It reminds him of Sita’s 
hieath “It should be spring now where Sita is as 
It is here ” How will his beloved bear the anguish 
of separation^ His agony was unbearable So should 
hers be and she might take her own life Every one 
of these statements is deeply tinted with the feelings 
of the speaker In the kind of description which is 
known as the pathetic fallacy m Western literature 
Valmiki produces some fine effects ^^^^en Ravana 
first came to Sita nature showed how dreadful he was 
The trees of Janasathana saw him and stopped all 
movement and became still The -wind did not blow 
Godavari of the fast running waters saw this person 
of the red eyes and began to move slow The sug- 
gestion m regard to these three elements in nature 
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sho\\s what evil was going to happen and this in 
particular about the n\er Godavan The stream is. 
spoken of earlier as a woman and friend to Sita whom 
she used to embrace da} after da} This fnend kneiv 
who had come and felt afraid When Rav’ana took 
Sita b} force and went awa} darkness fell o\er the 
whole of creation which had lost its law The wand 
did not blow and the sun became lustreless The birds 
and beasts followed the track The lulls wath their 
upraised peaks and the waters flowing down them 
looked as if the} sorrowed for Sita abducted The- 
spints of the trees shed tears and shook Some of the 
suggestions are of course conceit but the general idea. 
underl>ing the imputation of human emotion should 
ha\e seemed to Valmiki not fallacious Tlie world 
had lost Its law Sitas pam was the worlds pam and 
it avas nothing be}ond the reach of belief that the 
world should show tliat it was pained In a bod} 
which IS hurt a limb mcreK feels the pam the e>e 
shows that the bod} is hurt and the tongue cries out 
So in nature a lue creature ma\ cr\ out a tree mav 
onU shiaer and a rock ma\ staml wathout showing 
sign of pain but nature m all is one and all of them 
are aware of the cmI that has liefallen To the ordi- 
nary mind this ma} seem soinewliat far fetched but 
to Valmiki the pam of tree and rod should have been 
real as the pam of an} human creature Valmiki it 
would seem had seen a bird shot and cried out in 
dtstjce'iv and. dj.scavexed hxs faenJj-.^ at ^loetcv Wt 
may well believe that such a man would feel one life 
m all creation One particular instance of the impu 
tation of human motive to a thing of nature by the 
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poet IS of special interest When Rama left Ayodhya 
and had proceeded some distance the Thamasa was 
<on his way It looked, says Valmiki, as if it stood m 
Rama’s way, asking him not to go The Ganges, a 
much larger river, did not seem to the poet to do 
what the small stream the Thamasa, seemed to do 
We know that the Thamasa was Valmiki’s river He 
lived on its bank and bathed m it and practised his 
-aiisteiities in the beautiful woods beside it It was 
when bathing in its limpid water one day that the 
incident of the huntsman shooting a Ciouncha occur- 
red and poetry came to Valmiki The stream was 
very near to Valmilci’s heart and was as it were a part 
of his being Valmiki may or may not have been m 
the ciowds that followed Rama begging him not to 
go but he desired to indicate without mentioning 
himself that Rama’s going was distasteful to him, and 
did this by suggesting that his river obstructed Rama 
When the Ramayana was first recited to audiences it 
was no doubt clear that the Thamasa, in objecting to 
Rama’s departure, really represented Valmiki This 
would not have been clear to later generations but 
for the mtroductoiy saigas of the Ramayana which 
show the connection between Valmiki and this river 
For this fact, if for nothing else, we have to be 
grateful to the writer of the second saiga in the 
introduction 


Oth£;r Description 

The same skill appears m description of beauty 
■other dian nature’s and of other things The de- 
scription of ivoman’s beauty where it occurs is perfect 
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•even jn sjngle words and phrases Where Ravana 
'de«!cnbes Sita this power appears at greater length 
The descnption of the women lying in all kinds of 
poses in Ravanas sleeping apartments has a width 
and vanousness which might give points to a director 
of modem pictures making films of glamorous girls 
The poet describes with equal sureness of touch 
beautv fa hioned by man s liands \ tow n a garden 
a palace an army or a procession is so described that 
the thing or event stands before the readers eye built 
up almost to phvsical fact Valmiki s descnptions of 
fights reach lengths which are realK excessive A 
good part of this descnption now found m the 
Ramavana should have been mterpohtion Even so 
quite as good a part of it would have to be admitted 
as Valmiki s In this as m other matters Valmiki 
became an example to later writers We read the 
descriptions now and wonder that the poet thought 
them worthwhile The poet himself had no doubt 
about It He enjoyed descnbing a fight and no doubt 
those who h ard his poem also enjoved the description 
In this he and his audience were like epic poets and 
their audiences everywhere else Even to us there is 
on do er scrutiny some pleasure m the descnption of 
these fights The picture of Kumbhakarna huge as 
a mountain peak and powerful stepping dcross the 
walls of Lanka and proceeding to the scene of battle 
and roaring so that the sea echoed with it of the 
Vanara hordes scattenng m fear at the sight of this 
Rakshasa with the temble eves of Angada calling out 
to the leaders of his fleeing troops not to be cowards 
hut turn back and fight this monster of an enemv of 
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the Vanaia heroes pulling themselves together and' 
gathering again and returning to the battle ground, 
carrying trees and boulders, and falling upon 
Kumbhakarna like angry elephants m the heat of 
youth, of Kumbhakarna remaining unmoved m spite 
of the attack with bouldeis lirought from lull tops and 
whole trees with the flowers still on them, of the 
boulders breaking into pieces and the trees also break- 
ing and 1} mg on the ground , of Kumbhakarna incensed 
by the attack and falling upon the Vanma hordes and 
churning them as fire chums a forest, of the Vanaia 
leaders drenched mth blood lying on the ground like 
so man) trees with red flowers, oi their followers 
losing heart and running from the fight, looking neither 
to the right hand noi to the left m a stampede, and 
getting u]) tiees or falling into the sea this is one 
spirited description among a hundred Like this de- 
scription of a fight, Valmiki’s desciiption of a hermi- 
tage or of the atmosphere of forlorn love became 
examples for later poetry Kalidasa's description of 
Kanva’s hermitage beside the Malmi shows signs of 
inspiration from Valmiki’s description of the heimitage 
in which Sita met Anasuya The description of the 
love-lorn Yaksha m the Cloud klessenger has echoes 
of Rama’s grief m the woods beside the Panipa 
There is nothing to wondei at in this Valmiki kneu 
all the mo^eraent and the speech, the laughter and 
the pla}^ of nature around him with the same fullness 
with which he sau them m life There was no sub- 
ject which he did not obser\e. nor detail which he 
did not record He thus became a teacher for all who 
practised poetry in the centuries that succeeded 
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Vaimims manner ot tnmuon i in kctpnit. witli 
the other great qualities of Ins |)Otlr\ It Ins been 
ilrcad} stated tint a certain gniidcwr of stjlc appears 
when we reach the fifth sarga of the first bool as 
w-e now haxe it where Valmikis composition begins 
Of those to whom earlier than to atn others this 
earth in entirctx belonged arc the lirst words of his 
narration The sounds of these verses arc lonj, and 
euphonious and indicate a water difTcrcnt from the 
one who was responsible for the first four sarnas 
When the poet has stated that the jwcin conics of 
i!k lineage of Ikslu-akii he sjicaks of the pro i>ciou 
and thick!) populated land of Kosala sitintctl on 
the banks of tlie Sara)u Thereafter he describes 
A)odh)’a In this land of Kosah was the at\ of 
Avodh>a famous all over the world This at) was 
built b) Manu Lord of all mankind himself The 
description proceeds to sav that thi'^ great towm was 
ten \ojauas and two wade that it had large roads well 
laid out that the) were beautiful with «:catlcred 
flowers and daih watering With this description of 
A)odh)a this sarga ends The next sarga liegins 
with Of this cit) of Avodlua the king was 
Da'^aratha learned m sacred lore farsighted valiant 
righteous and a ro)^!! sage This whole sarga is 
devoted to eulogy of Dasarathas rule The next 
sjrga describes the arrangements which liad been made 
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for successful administration One next after begins 
“To tins long so great, righteous and noble, and 
anxious to have a son, there was no issue to continue 
the line “ The beauty of the beginning of these sot gas 
is seen throughout the epic of Valmiki Each <;a>ga 
takes up a topic and ends it The next sarga takes a 
connected topic and concludes it Thus these chapters 
are related to each other as paragraphs within an 
essa\ Just as, for orderly narration, the saygas deal 
with one topic, so for rousing the interest of the 
reader they verv often end in a situation of suspense 
Ver} good examples of this arc found in the part of 
the narrative dealing with the abduction of Sita One 
of these saigas ends stating that Mancha was seen 
in the guise of a golden deer inoMiig in front of Rama s 
hermitage The last \crse says “Seeing this animal 
of the hue of many jewels which she had never 
seen before Sita, daughter of Janaka, felt greatly 
interested” The next saiga “Seeing this animal 
beautiful \\nth its sides of the colour of silver and gold, 
Sita of the faultless form and of the hue of burnished 
gold, greatly delighted, called out to her husband and 
foi Lakshmana with his weapons ” Rama pursued 
the golden deer to a great distance and shot it and, 
hearing Mancha's simulated cry, wondered how it 
would affect Sita and Lakshmana The saiga ends 
with these words "and he hurried and turned towards 
Janasthana ” The next saiga begins with this 
statement “Hearing from the wood the sad cry which 
seemed to be like her husband’s, Sita said to 
Lakshmana ” The reader knows the plot that had 
been made and Rama, he sees, is returning to the 
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nierniitnge ^\^th i feeling of anKicl> because of 
Mancha s simulation of his cr> He would rather 
that Rama came along to the hermitage quickly but 
the poet tdls us what hap|>cncd in the hermitage 
Itself There is a suggestion in llic statement of 
Ramas thought that something absurd might happen 
in the hermitage TmmcdiatcU the poet takes up 
tliat thrcatl and shows tliat it did happen Iva\ana 
took Sita to I^nka and as she would not submit to 
his will kept her in his pleasure garden amidst a watch 
of his women The sorqa ends with this Gripped 
m stupendous sorrow the daughter of Janaka full of 
fear hkc a do\c caught m a net found not happiness 
The sarga immediatcK after this logins to tell us 
what Rama did hastening to hi hermitage after 
slajmg Mancha We are anMOiis to note how Sita 
was treated m her garden prison The }x>et docs not 
satisfy our cunositj there He has other work to do 
and he begins it If in con equcnce our anxictv 
regarding Sita is enhanced he is not displeased He 
desires to rouse our s>mpatbics for Sita and make 
us anxious for her welfare When Hanuman wais 
looking for Sita m Raaanas palace the poet tells u 
over and o\cr again Nowhere was Sita seen 
Hanuman looked all o%cr the dinner apartments He 
did not find Sita He looked for her m the sleeping 
apartments He did not find her So o\er a hundred 
verses the burden is thus that Sita was not seen 
Such skill m narration has now become familiar b\ 
frequent use It should have been new in Valmiki s 
time He used it tbroiigliout lus poem wathout the 
fear that it might seem mere mannerism Within the 
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sargas themselves the storj is full of detail and moves 
deliberately in a manner which made a critic of the 
past describe the Ramayana as a great river In the 
progiess of the narration the quality of a great rivet 
appears again and again It is a full stream, broad 
as the Ganges, filling a vvnde bed and touching the 
bank on either side So wide is the narration and so- 
deliberate the mov'cment that in places it looks as if 
the story does not move at all It is as if a stream 
had come to a flat and even country and moved 
neither fonvaid nor backward This is particular!} 
the case when the poet comes to his descrijitions The- 
reader sometimes wonders whether Valmiki has for- 
gotten that he is telling a story and is imagining that 
he IS merely writing a description In truth the poet 
has foi gotten nothing It is we that have forgotten 
we have forgotten that Valmiki is an epic poet, that 
the Ramayana is an epic poem The poet's function 
heie IS to make any description that he undertakes 
complete Just as a great river does indeed proceed 
to the sea at last, but is itself, at various points in 
its long jouiney, like to the sea wade and unmovaiig 
so this narration develops at points to spaciousness 
and self-sufficiency which seem unaware of further 
purpose It IS because the description or the story 
is so unhurried that the poet is able to give so many 
details both of what was and wffiat occurred The 
art of narration m this case follows the art of sculp- 
tuie in Hoysala temples The poet’s object is not to 
tell the reader quickly what occuired It is not 
enough for him to show Rama as great and use the 
narrative for doing this This would be like malang 
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a beautiful imige and plaang it m some kind of 
building The hero is undoubtedl> great but the poet 
desires to place him in a structure which is also great 
The temple has to be made worthy of the image and 
Its walls are sculptured with a thousand figures each 
beautiful and almost as worthy of being looked at as 
the central image On every square inch of the 
structure \\e see the same workmanship which created 
the beauty of the temples deity In making a narra 
live worthy of the hero the poet has given up all 
inclination for speed The reader who wishes to get 
the best from the poet has similarly to give up all 
thought of speed in reading The way to enjo> this 
story IS to read it in small sections day after da> 
without haste without rest This m fact is the manner 
prescribed for the reading of the Ramayana m Indian 
households and follo\\ed m public recitals It is when 
we read the poem m this unhurried way that we see 
how beautiful is the workmanship m every detail of 
the narration and the description and get the best out 
of Jt 

Detail in Poetry 

Examples have appeared of the kind of detail 
Avith which Valmiki fills his work as when Kowsalya 
'isks Rama to have some food Some others may be 
mentioned Rama m offering oblations to the dead 
sat on the ground to perform the ceremony The 
cloth he wore had marks of the dust on which he sat 
When he came and prostrated to his mothers after the 
ceremony they flicked the dust off the cloth Between 
Rama taking leave of Bharata and the arrnnl of 
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Surpanakha there was a long interval of years 
Ordinarily a narrative of this land would not say 
wheie and how this peiiod was spent In this poem, 
howevei, we are told that Rama wnth his %vife and' 
brother spent so many months in such and such a place 
and so many in another and altogether about ten years 
by the time they began to live in Janasthana Mancha, 
w'’e know, came in the guise of a deer and moved' 
about m front of Rama’s hermitage There w^^ere 
other animals neai about and he moved amidst them 
The poet tells us that those animals smelt this counter- 
feit and seeing that it w^as not really an animal mov^ed 
avva} The Vanaia heroes vvdio came to Ayodhya 
with Rama joined the coronation procession sitting- 
on elephants The poet tells us that in doing this they 
assumed the shape of men We may imagine that they 
wore apparel of the sort that Ayodhya would have 
considered normal Details of this kind giv'e a finish 
to the story Their absence would not leave any 
feeling of incompleteness but their presence shows 
how full IS the poet’s vision If the details were not 
there no one would say that they weie lacking Yet 
each in its place brings to the narrative or description 
a grace which nothing else could have secured 

Tragic Irony 

tA special feature of Valmila’s skill in nai ration 
IS the frequency with which the stoiy exposes man’s 
helplessness in the giip of circumstance'’ It has been 
stated that Dasaratha tiied to install Rama as Yuva- 
raja in Bharata’s absence vvnth a view to avoid' 
trouble When Kaikeyi asked him for tw'o boons he- 
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promised in the name of the son he Io\ed that he 
would drive that very son to exile only he did not 
know he ^vas doing so Sita assured Rama that he 
would ha\e no trouble in the forest on her account 
The only thing which troubled Rama in the years of 
exile was anxiety for this wife and all the tribulation 
that came to him was the outcome of her being with 
bim When Ravana came to Sita he asked her Who 
are )ou ladj and why are jou alone here^ This 
place IS full of Rakshasas wicked men who come in 
disguises Ra\ana consciously or unconsciousl> was 
describing himself i We are told also that the 
Rakshasa king entered the hermitage making Brahma- 
ghosha or calling on the sacred name He could not 
have been either the first or the last of persons 
appearing to be ascetics and chanting the sacred text 
harbouring nil the time an evil design within Valmil i 
should have seen many such persons Sita told 
Lakshmana that an> desire on his part to own her in 
the t\ent of Rama coming to harm would be fruitless 
I shall give up m> life rather than touch a man 
other than Rama wth mj foot In less tlian an hour 
after saying this she w as sitting on Ravana s lap 
She did not do this wiUinglj it is true but it was also 
true that her body did touch the bodj of a person 
other than Rama Sita praises Rama to Hanuman as 
a man who remembered affection and whose speecb 
w'as sweet Victorious against Ra\ana this husband 
of hers who remembered affection forgot all the 
affection that she had laaished on him His tongue 
which she descnbed as uttering sweet words uttered 
words that hurt her like daggers She had said that 
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happiness ^\ouId conic to a man at least at the end 
of a hundred >cars proMded he h\cd Life, sue 
thought, was so w'ortliwhilc and yet when she heard 
the words uttered by Kama she felt that death v/as 
her only'refugc Life u.i" unbearable and she wished 
to ontei fire 1 Kaikcw asked foi kingship for he- 
''On and cmIc foi ]\ama and was granted her requests 
What she got actualh was exile for her son and 
kingship foi Kama s footwear Bhaiata did not enter 
Ayodhya until Rama returned lie sla\ed beyond tlu 
town an exile fioin the home of his father^, for 
the w’holc period of Kama s absence, and ruled but 
as Rama's servant Often docs life take tortuous 
courses, men working hard for their own suftenng 
and rum and uttering words which are soon proved 
false The discrepancy bctw’cen intention and occur- 
rence and desire and fulfilment is the essence of 
tragedy in life Tn moments like this the impression 
IS produced of a power behind the \cil which is 
laughing at the actors on the stage it has set 'Life is 
a play house of Fate’s Chamberlain" We, the actors 
in the company, frequently forget its owmer and 
manager The poet seems to smile a little, seeing 
man in this fashion While smiling a little, he great- 
ly pities man Valmiki had i cached the state of 
equanimitv prescribed for the wnse, but retained 
enough of humanity to sympathise wnth those wdio had 
not reached that height of peace 

COMPRCHENSIVE PoCPRY 

^Speaking of Valmiki’s skill in narration we are 
'thus led to speak of his pity for mankind and his 
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lvno^ ledge of hft> 'Th it skill in narration ib so 
clo';el\ dependent on that pil^ and the know ledge which 
■was the basis of the pitj \ The poet had seen all of 
life and his heart had melted at the sight That was 
how he knew as b} instinct wliat to sa> and how to 
sa> It if he should mo\e the heart of his fellowanen 
His time did not know the abstract discussion of 
poetn whidi came into hungrier ind which described 
how a poem should be written and what things it 
should saj Neither the poet nor the hearers had 
an> standard outside themselves to satisfv but all 
tvpes of experience comtituting life were subjects for 
poetr} m Valmiki iRhetorians later classified such 
experience into nne t>pes and all are seen m the 
Ramavanaa Important among them is the emotion of 
love In the life of Rama and Sita m the palace and 
in the forest and in the description of their separation 
and grief beside the lake of Pampa and in the pleasure 
garden of Ravana the poet has given pictures of love 
pure and beautiful and unspoilt by sophistication In 
liter poetry in Sanskrit i certain manner of treating 
love became common artificial art striving after new 
v\avs in order to impress Love however is neither 
artificial nor does it require ways newly devised 
I il e the breath and the light bj which we live it is 
pre ent in pristine form m the life men live to da> as 
in the life the} lived m the past One realises this 
m reading Valmiki s poetry (Never once does the 
love in the poem appear in turbid de cnption The 
attraction between male and female is primeval here 
as in nature 1 The wise in life take note of it and 
conduct themselves in it with decency and poetrv deals 
13 F 
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best with the emotion when it keeps the expression 
of It within those same limits 'Another important 
type of experience in poetrj comes from the delinea- 
tion of heroism Theie is no lack of heroic enterprise 
in the stor} of Rama \ In the early pictures of his 
vanquishing Thataka, Mancha and Subahu and the 
later ones of slaying the Rakshasa hoides stationed 
in Janasthana, and in the elaborate description of the 
exploits of Rama and Lakshmana, Sugriva and 
Hanuman, and Meganada and Raiana, in the Yuddha 
Kanda we have delineation of heroism out-topping' 
sublimity fPity is another emotional experience 
through which poetry has to lead its votaries Of 
this, as has been already stated, there is abundance in 
Valmiki 1 Terror and disgust occur in the situations 
in which Rama, Sita and Lakshmana met strange 
beings in the early years of their stay in the forest 
and in the description of the guard that Ravana set 
over Sita fOne might think that this poet who is so 
successful with the serious elements in life might not 
do as well with humour Yet room has been found 
in the Ramayana for genuine and healthy laughter i 
When Dasaratha performed the sacrifice and fed large 
numbers of people the leaders among those who 
enjoyed the dinner praised the food as having the 
propel taste and prepared in the right way These 
leaders the poet describes as "dwijai shahha" , eminent 
among Biahmins like bulls The idiom is common 
enough m describing eminence in a class but it seems 
to have special significance in this context of ability 
to get outside succulent feed As many people w^ere 
engaged in many parts of the sacrificial ground 
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^anous persons valnnt and full of words spoke dis- 
courses on cause and effect ende•l^ curing to o\ercome 
one another Valiant and full of words seema to- 
glance at the courage of these \otanes of discussion 
m talk It looks also as if the poet had no great 
opinion of the doctrines of cause and effect Without 
doubt the de\otees of xerlial heroics in discussion 
w ould have thought this man s poetr> light fare if 
not frivolous Valmiki m this passage has gi\en us 
a aignette of the exponents of controvers> free 
from unfriendliness and with a casual smile 
Mandhara is described m the poem as a dwarf When 
she teaches Katkeji how to encompass her desire to- 
dm e out Rama and mal e Bharata king the queen 
expresses deep appreciation of her cle\erness and 
describes her person e>es face nose and waist The 
voung man who married Mandhara could not ha\e 
eulogized her grace wth more warmth and m greater 
detail Kaikeji tells Mandhara that of all the dwarfs 
in the world she ^vas the most beautiful The queen 
said this m good faith but to those who heard the- 
poem recited as to us to da> Mandhara s beaut\ 
should m truth have seemed dwarf beaut\ This no- 
doubt was the intention of the poet When Mancha 
told Ra\ana to give up the idea of abducting Sita 
Ra\ana grew wrathful and told him that if Mancha 
did not comph with his command he would kill him 
Mancha said in replv that he would go upon the 
enterpnse but warned ■Ra\ana fliat tbis would bring- 
harm to him and that he too would come to grief 
He added Many are the innocent who ha^e come 
to harm through others offence Now I am coming 
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to haim because of }oiu offence” The innocent of 
whom Mancha was speaking should have been worthy 
and nghteous iSIaiicha descnhes himself as a worthy 
and nghteous peison Bharata in his jouiney to 
bring back Rama, (a passage, however, suspected to be 
an interpolation), staged in Bhaiadwaja's hermitage 
and enjoyed the sage’s hosjutahty The army which 
accompanied Bhaiata was so delighted with the 
entertainment that it was unwilling to go either for- 
ward to Rama or back to Ayodhya The anny had 
been given fine dunk and had heavenly njmphs for 
companions No wonder that it felt no inclination 
for dut}'’ When Angada and his companions were 
wandeiing on this side of the sea, Angada saw under 
a tree a fierce-lookmg person deep in meditation, 
and immediately made up his mind that it should be 
Ravana and fisted him on his head and killed him 
Receiving news of this the Vanaras went and saw the 
person who had been killed and decided that it was 
not Raiana When k'laricha moved up and down in 
front of Rama’s heimitage amidst other animals they 
came near him thinking that it was also an animal 
We are told that he longed to eat them but from fear 
that his disguise would be exposed he conti oiled his 
inclination The poor fellow who had come to die 
of Rama’s anow would have had an eas} dinner 
before dying, but cii cumstances denied him the 
pleasure 

Storp op Words 

•’It is hardl)’^ necessary to say that foi the pin poses 
of so expansive a story and such varied descriptions 
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the poet needed and possebsed an e\tensi\e store of 
^^ords and great powers of composition « Valmiki s 
store of words is like the oceans store of waters 
It knows no limit i W hetlier lie is describing a toivn 
or a house or a ri\er or a lull or forest or country 
the poet Ins an abundant aocalnilar^ at his disposal 
When he begins describing a wood the names of the 
trees come in unwearied succession to the length of 
eight or ten \erses The same faciht> appears in the 
naming of birds To recognise the trees and birds 
named bj Valmiki we should now ha\e doctors of 
Botanv and Ornuholog\ It is possible that e\en then 
all the trees and birds ma> not be identified Along 
with such plent> the poet possessed a sense of fitness 
of words Companion in the practice of dltarma 
the hdv of the red under lip the liero of the 
broad chest she of the bright smile he who 
strove for truth these are instances of single coni 
pounds describing individuals Each is particularlj 
suitable in the context and though often appearing 
grote que m translation particuhrK m maladroit 
translation makes manifest the qualit\ of the person 
described The beauty of the e words is as notable as 
their plentifulness and their fitness Havana saw 
Mancha s hermitage m a forest which was secluded 
beautiful and clean Dadarsa asravm n ckautL ram\e 
punyt amutare Rama traAersed the width of Kosah 
on his wav to the forest I isalav Kosalan lavixair 
yath a Laf’shiuanapm a}ah The long vowels seem 
to indicate the expanse of the countrv The desenp 
tion of the Kosala land is equallv beautiful but the 
beautv of words is imfortunateU not to be brought out 
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in a rendering In a veise describing the descent of 
the Ganges (presuming that this portion is not an 
interpolation) the poet gnes in a half verse anamato- 
poea at its best Numerous are the passages like the 
description of the Ganges, as Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana saw it on their way to the forest, and of 
the sea as Rama with the Vanma hordes reached it, 
■01 of Lanka as he and Lakshmana saw it, where 
beautiful as the meaning may be, the words are even 
moie beautiful To take examples of beauty of 
language fiom a poem of the extent of the Ramayana 
\\ould in any case be difficult It is impossible when 
it IS to be done through a translation But this may 
be said to be true merely to examine the beauty of 
Valmikds style a thesis Avould be necessary 'So 
ingenuous and cleai is the expression, so natural and 
unsophisticated is its beaut} so winsome and gracious 
IS the manner) ’Sanskrit later developed a style full 
of sound and fuiy and, depending upon a grammar 
whose tentacles touched every word, perpetrated 
sentences in uhich the noun and the adjective which 
qualified it would be ten words apart and those words 
quite unconnected with that noun or that adjective ' 
It developed a habit also of making compound words 
of almost any length, the meaning of which could be 
recovered only after much patient unravelling The 
effect of these developments can be seen even in 
'Kalidasa who among all later writers was the nearest 
m feeling and expression to Valmikij In Valmiki, 
however, we see none of this stiffness or far-flung 
uncouthness The words come as the meaning might 
.come when a person is talking , and adjective and noun 
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and \erb come out each m its own right While m 
later style one inflectional ending had to do duty with 
a whole senes of connected words in Valmiki each 
word comes with its own inflections fAs in a prospe 
rous household every cliild however small might have 
its clothes horse and desk and books and w ritmg 
materials so in Valmiki the smallest of w ords appears 
iully equipped and self possessed t 

S1M11.E AND Other hiouBEs oe Speech 

vA thing of the utmost beauty m Valmiki is the 
simileJ A simile reduced to its elements is nothing 
more than a statement that one thing is like another 
hriie eyes are like the lotus the face is like the moon 
and the sky ivith its stars is like the lake with its 
flowers Similes of this kind occur in the Ramayani 
in endless profusion' The beauty of the simile as 
a figure of speech does not however he m the state 
inent of such obvious or fancied similanty at a single 
point Where a situation is described as similar to 
another situation the reader sees something that is not 
too obvious and reacts to the comparison with a greater 
feeling of delight This delight is m proportion to 
the number of points o\er which the similarity is 
indicated the extent to which the situations com 
pared are unlike each other and the importance of 
the context in which the simile is called m by ivay 
of illustration Simile of this kind in important 
situations pointing out similanty o\er many points and 
lietween things ordinarily unconnected wath each other 
•appears easilv and abundantly in Valmiki The poet 
•describes Kow salya as she approaches Rama as looking 
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like a uuiic uppioachmi; its \ouni; oik When R lui.i 
has (Tone awaj and KowsaKa is in soriov, \'aimil i 
describes hei as bcinir lilo the eon which sees not 
Its calf Pi ide of motlitrlio )d and sclf-conscioiis t^racc 
of approacli are stigf;cstcd in tlie first c.tnc, the 
e\ceeding love that weeps and will not be comforted 
in the second case Suinitra when assuring Kows.iha 
tliat Rama would return and bend m rc\ercncc to her 
and she would drop tears of happiness on him sacs, 
that this would he like a great cloiul dropping sliocccrs 
on a hill The picture of Rama bending to the mother 
as a hill under a cloud, reccicnt and luimblc but in 
Itself unshaken and unmoc cd. and of the mother as 
a cloud which cnceloiies and i^ agitated and is dropping" 
showers, is of remarkable hcautc I-Icanng Sumitra s 
words of comfort Kowsalya became, we arc told, like 
a clontl of antnmn which has hltle evater left The 
mothei has wept sufflcicnth and has almost ceased 
What remains of her is onh some more tcais It 
remains unmclted lest she Mould die When Kaikcci 
objects to a large entourage and wealth follow ing Rama 
to the forest, she says that her son should not he 
gicen a kingdom empty of pcojdc and wealth like a 
drink whose essence has been drunk When Rama 
started foi the foiest. the ccomen of Acodhea looking 
at him fiom the loofs of then houses shed a few 
tears The poet tells us that this was like the lotus 
m a lake shedding a few diops of evater cvhen a ciab 
within the pool presses their stock The evomen did 
not erj fieely To do so wdien parting with am one 
is inauspicious They should, properly speaking not 
have shed any tears at all But the sorrow that 
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opprc'iscd their hearts cnii w! their lotus like cncs to 
drop tear When Siti wns shown the hempen cloth 
to wear for life m c\i!t Mic looked at it we are told 
a a deer looks at a net Tlie deers c\cs arc naturalU 
large and innocent I ookin„ at a net thes fill with 
fear and become larger So tlic poet would tell us to 
look at Sita seeing a sjmbol of what was coming to 
her The course net like hcm]>cn rolie wa mdcctl a 
siTi hoi of the confinement in which that exile wa to 
end for Kama wafe tRa\ana in the sk\ with Sita 
on Ins laji looked the i>oct tells ns Idc a great lIoiuI 
ircakcd with lightning or as a well wooded hill with 
a zigzag line of forest fire These smuks art c\ 
cellcnt even as pictures Inn thex fulhl them ehc 1)\ 
the suggestion of what was g nn^ to hapix.n to Kaxana f 
The cloud <locs not grasp lightning for pro )>erit> 
nor lb a zigzag line oi fire an atispiei ni po c i m 
for a well xxoodcd hill ' Uax mas fate was to dis oKe 
a uch a cloud will or 1 k. destroxed with all that 
X as his as that lull xxill Ik dcbtrixed Kaxana 
coming to Sita xxlicn nciiher Rama nor I akshmana 
X as there to guard her is dcscril>cd as Rahu coming 
to cxcning xxlicn there is neither sun nor moon to 
protect her When Raxana sjical s boa tfnllx of liis 
xalour compared to Rama Sita tells him that the 
comparison xxas absurd Kaxana xxas not equal to 
standing in the nciglihoiirliootl of Rama let alone facing 
biiu and. figUUng; him a.s a dn^; tn ^.andwx?; ue eh/i 
neighbourhood of a tiger The dog is frisking and 
frolicking with his master m a x ood and making 
hort trips awTix from him and hack all the time hut 
at particular points in the journev lie 1 ceps close to 
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ihc hcc.ls of Ini' m.i‘>tcr l*^nquir\ in ‘-uch a case 
vhow*' lli.il the clo" IS sttllcfl h\ the snitl! of a tiger 
v.ineh should ha\e cross( tl iht jntli on tint point 
'i'hc flog does not need t<f ‘•ee the tigii to lie afr.nd 
nor ncefl tlie ligti li,''t pa^-^^ed .uross it- pat'n ridut- 
h Ain thin reMiniatil (>i its track in liie air n suffi- 
eient to quell the dog’s pla\fiilne-s Sita's retertact 
to the cowardice which made Ra\ana come to her in 
Rama’s .ihscnee could not ha\c hceii nude niori c(>o- 
luinehoiis Kac.in.i coinini; to Sit i with all lus decor. >- 
tion^: V as un.Utracti' c , it v ould stun, hie a tunp^' 
in the creination gioiuui \ cruel ruler, v t. arc tfild, 
u like flic in the crcnution ground, unhclnful to Ins 
Milqccts Men fear hnn, hut can gel nothing from 
him No one warms Ins lioth, in fut. in the crem.Uion 
greumd nor lights Ins lamp nor cooks Ins food with 
It Sita consigned to R.n ana’s plc.uure garden wa*- 
the poet tells us. in the ^msiiion of a good word con- 
signed to low meaning \ man should not make room 
in Ins mind for sorrow Whoccer docs it will be 
swallowed ujj m it as a ship which allows the water 
to Ic.ak in Ilamiman, olTcnng to cnrrt Sita on his 
back and hand her o\cr to Rama, compares the enter- 
prise to the act of fire coincting an oblation to the 
Lord of the Gods \n oblation in itself is consecrated 
ofFcrmg pure, unsullied Fire, sinnlarh, is pure and, 
wbat IS more, purifies In its touch The oblation In 
coming into contact with it gains in consecration and 
loses nothing Fire neeer fails m its task of con- 
\c ir^ an oblation to the God from whom it is intend- 
ed He IS a close friend as well as sere ant of the 
TvOrd of the Gods The simile describing Rama ns 
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the Lord of the Gods and Sita as the oblation and 
Hanuman as the God of Tire who conveys to Indra 
what IS meant for him is perfect m every detail The 
water which was falling from a ledge of rock m 
Ravana s pleasure garden seemed like a young woman 
whose character her husband suspects and pushes 
awa> from his lap The violence of the fall suggests 
the disgust with which the husband pushes away his 
faithless wafe It suggests also that once so thrown 
the woman has no chance of sitting in the same lap 
again as before The water which thus dropped down 
moved in a channel and because of the banks on both 
sides hesitated a little and turned back This seemed 
the poet tells us like the case of the woman whom her 
friends advise to be patient and see if she cannot get 
reconciled to her master Sita put a garland of pearls 
on Hanuman The Vamra of golden hue wearing a 
avhite cloth and this garland over it looked the poet 
tells us like the mount of Meru clothed with moon 
light and garlanded with the stars The young women 
in Ravana s harem Ijing asleep after a night of dis 
sipation looked hi e young mares which had been 
ridden hard The action of the water in a river bed 
lapping Its sand) margin looked it would seem like 
>oung love discovering its charms to the lover with 
half reluctant shjness Wlien Ravana heard of his 
son s death he flamed up m wrath and shed tears 
The tears looked it would seem like drops of oil 
falling from a huge flame m an oil lamp The 
meaning of the simile is clear only if we know that 
the drop of oil is burning while it is falling Ravana s 
"tears burned with his wrath as such a drop of oil 
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iiiight As each drop of oil in such a case is a globe 
of fire, so each teai drop was a globule of Ravana’s 
wrath Ravana could not act impioperl}' towards 
Sita, the poet tells us. as the sea cannot over-ieach 
its shore So one can go on with these similes fiom 
Valmiki’s poem They are endless and as various 
They come from all the expanse of life Often thew 
are themselves excellent pictures Quite as often their 
effect is heightened by a power of suggestion which 
is marvellously far-glancing Homer’s similes are 
famous in literary discussion in the West They are 
great and woithy of all praise Foi other qualities 
V almiki’s similes deserve to be as famous In 
literary discussion in India Kalidasa is held to be the 
paragon of simile-makers This admiiation of 
Kalidasa’s simile is quite justified but we have to 
remembei that he was nouiished in his poetic life by 
Valiniki Rhetoric in India as elsewhere has classi- 
fied skill in speech and called them b'v various names 
as figures of speech Valmiki ivrote before rhetori- 
cians came into existence Though he did not write to 
satisfy rules of composition we find m Valmiki's poem 
all the figures of speech wdnch rhetoiic later recognised 
There is a story that Kalidasa was studying the 
Ramayana and noted the figures of speech which he 
came across At one point of the study he said to 
himself that all the beauties of good composition had 
occurred in what he had lead except one This one 
ivas vdiat is known as “Anvaya” It consists in 
comparing a thing to itself because there is nothing 
else to compare with it He wondered why this 
particular figure of speech had not occuired in 
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Valmikis composition That night Valmiki came to 
him in his dream and said Do not be impatient 
read on and you will find what >ou want Kalidasa 
found the next day the passage in the sixth book in 
i\hich Valmiki likens the battle Iietween Rama and 
Ravana to itself even as he would liken the sea only 
to the sea and the sky only to the sky Kalidasa 
the story tells us was happy that his master had com 
pleted the whole gamut of skill m utterance He also 
realised that it ivas wrong to think that any quality of 
great composition could be lacking m his master s 
work Valmiki undertook an extensive storv He 
undertook a very detailed narration He dealt with 
SIX thousand matters and wrote we know not how 
manv thousand verses No wonder that in a narrative 
of such length and detailed workmanship we should 
find instances of all the kii! of which rhetoric is 
aware Indeed rhetoric would not know many of the 
nuances of expression if it did not have Valmiki 
before it 

Picture and Statue 

^Before leaving the sub)ect of Valmiki s similes 
it seems necessary to draw attention to the fact that 
most of these similes make word pictures a forest 
on 1 lull which the fire is consuming a dark cloud 
split hy zigzag lightning a great lamp with a thick 
-mtk fiurri xvVtidn ftiups tA tn\ iaW bmwng fuYi blown 
lotuses from which fall drops of water like tears from 
a beautiful e>e a lull and a cloud bending over it 
like a mother ov er her grown up on doing rev erence 
a deer which has seen a net and is afraid j These are 
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might As each drop of oil in sucli a case is a globe 
of fire, so each teai drop was a globule of Ravana’s 
wiath Ravana could not act impioperl} towards 
Sita, the poet tells us. as the sea cannot over-ieach 
its shore So one can go on wuth these similes fiom 
Valmiki’s poem They are endless and as vaiious 
They come from all the expanse of life Often thew 
are themselves excellent pictures Quite as often then 
effect IS heightened by a power of suggestion which 
is marvellously far-glancmg Homer’s similes are 
famous in literary discussion m the West They aie 
great and worthy of all praise Foi other qualities 
Valmiki's similes deserve to be as famous In 
literary discussion in India Kalidasa is held to be the 
paragon of simile-makers This admiration of 
Kalidasa’s simile is quite justified but we have to 
remember that he was nourished m his poetic life by 
Valmiki Rhetoric in India as elsewhere has classi- 
fied skill in speech and called them b\ various names 
as figures of speech Valmiki wrote before rhetori- 
cians came into existence Though he did not write to 
satisfy rules of composition w^e find in Valmiki’s poem 
all the figures of speech which rhetoric later recognised 
There is a story that Kalidasa w'as studying the 
Ramayana and noted the figures of speech which he 
came across At one point of the study he said to 
himself that all the beauties of good composition had 
occurred in wdiat he had read except one This one 
w^as vrhat is known as “Auvaya” It consists in 
comparing a thing to itself because there is nothing 
else to compare with it He wondered wdiy this 
paiticulai figure of speech had not occuired in 
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Valmiki s composition That night Valmiki came to 
him m his dream and said Do not lie impatient 
read on and jou will find what ^on want Kalidasa 
found the next daj the pas'^age m the sixth book m 
which Valmiki likens the battle between Ratna and 
Rat ana to itself even as he would liken the sea onU 
to the ‘^ea and the sk> onl^ to the skv Kalidasa 
the story tells us was liappj that his master had com 
pleted the whole gamut of skill in utterance He also 
realised that it ^vas w rong to think that any quality of 
great composition could he lacking m his masters 
work Valmiki undertook an extensive storj He 
undertook a ver\ detailed narration He dealt with 
SIX thousand matters and wrote we know not how 
mam thousand \erses No wonder that in a narrative 
of such length and detailed workmanship we should 
find instances of all the kill of which rhetoric is 
aware Indeed rhetoric would not know many of the 
nuances of expression if it did not have Valmiki 
before it 

Picture and Statue 

^Before leaving the subject of Valmiki s simile^ 
it -^eems necessary to draw attention to the fact that 
most of these similes make word pictures a forest 
on a hill which the fire is consuming a dark cloud 
split b> zigzag lightning a great lamp with a thick 
wick from which drops of oil fall burning full blown 
lotuses from which fall drops of water like tears from 
a beautiful e>e a lull and a cloud bending over it 
like a mother o\ er her grown up on doing reverence 
a deer w Inch has seen a net and is afraid j These are 
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pictures which come before us in Valmiki's similes 
The beauty of these pictures is transferred to the 
situations to which they are compared and we delight 
in the details of the situations thus suggested Valnnki 
sometimes makes these pictures by enumeration of 
detail His desciiption of winter oi of the raim 
season follows this method To read Valmiki’s de- 
scription of wintei IS like sitting at a window and 
watching the season at vaiious points of its pi ogress 
at -various hours of the day and the night and in 
vaiious places What we have in consequence is not 
so much a pictuie as a picture gallery Each place, 
each houi, at each stage of the season is marked off 
clearly in a few stiokes, and each comes before our 
Msion The poet has also used when necessary the 
deMce of sketching a figure to tell his stoij When 
Sumantra returned to the palace aftei leaving Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana, on the bank of the Ganges and 
Dasaratha asked him vhat Rama had said, I^akshmana 
had said and Sita had said, Sumantra answered 
''Rama said so and so, Lakshmana said so and so, and 
Sita said nothing but stood looking at Ayodhya with 
teais m her eyes” The woids that Rama said and 
the words that Lakshmana said make the reader feel 
the pity of it all They are successful as words but 
the nothing that Sita said and the picture of her as 
she stood on the borders of Kosala, looking at Ayodh^ a 
and weeping, convey far moie than the speech of her 
husband and her brother-in-law O the pity of it* 
Ayodhya was to the piincess the scene of her happiest 
days Happy too had been the days of her life in 
her father’s house In the years that she had passed 
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<;incc her birth Sita had ‘seen Inppmess uinllo\ed 
In anxieU undimmished In sufTcnnjj Slie nas to 
knou such Inppmess no more She Ind walked to its 
boimdar) Later life brought her happiness but that 
c.me along with pain the innocent and unsullied 
pleasure of carl\ ^cars could never aj,ain be hers 
Sita standing on the bank of the Ganges and looking 
at \\odh\a with tears m her eves is a svnibol of life 
destined to suffering wath its back to the sorrow to 
which it must progress it face to the jo> which it 
owns no more Here is silence more eloquent than 
speech the white of the Inckground brighter than 
the colour of the painting This is description winch 
has passed the stage of painting in word It is 
statuarv in words ‘^olid as inarhlc 


XI CIVILISATION AND CUIIURE 

Ideal of Life 

»TirE narrative of the Ramavana cmpliasires an ideal 
of culture which Valmiki should have cherished^ 
'Culture is of worth as sliaping character and an 
essential part of character he in the behaMOur of man 
and woman as man and woman There are five or 
si\ madents m the Rama>ana winch suggest Valmiki s 
view m this matter Two of them namcl> the storv 
of Ahalva and Viswamitra seem to oe interpolation 
m this poem but the idea of good conduct underlving 
them underlies tlie narration which is clearlj Valmiki s 
Viswaimitra determmeil on austerities in order to- 
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obtain the power wnth w^hich to \anquish Vasishtha 
His self-contiol w'as gieat enough to bung him the 
appio^al of the Gods as a io>al sage He could send 
a human in his eaithh' body to hea\en, he could save 
a youngstei destined to be victim m a saciifice from 
the sacred fiie, he could even shed the adjective io>al 
and become a sage He desired, how'-ever to be a 
Brahma sage and peisisted in the life of self-control 
At this stage one day he saw in the pond beside his 
hermitage a nymph of heav^en sent by the Gods to 
tempt him All his self-control went to the winds 
and he said to hei “Beauteous one, I offei }ou 
v^elcome Staj m my heimitage and be gracious to 
me smitten with desire “ The nymph accepted the 
invitation and the sage lived with her for tw^enty-five 
years Then he felt ashamed of having yielded to 
desiie He realised too that Mcnaka’s coming to him 
was m puisuance of a plot by the Gods to make him 
fail Menaka ivas afiaid lest he should ciiise her 
but the sage w^s mindful of the delight of the years 
he had spent with her and took leave of her m kindly 
w'oids and went away for further austerities This 
is one story Like this son of Gadhi a man may be 
a heio luling over a kingdom, he mav’- piactise 
austeiities for a thousand years, he may become a 
sage among longs , he may even become a sage with- 
out that limitation of spheres Yet when he sees a 
beautiful woman his mind may be moved and desiie 
may awaken It cannot be said that Viswamitra tried 
to control his desire, that it proved stronger than his 
control, and that in consequence he yielded to it 
To this man who had become a sage the desire to 
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control dcsiri. had not conic Hl olTcrcd welcome 
to tlte lica\tnl> n)mip!i In fact tlic welcome wn*. 
not so much to the m mph as to his <le«irc \\ c nn> 
speak of conquering dc ire or licinjj \anqmshcd h> 
dc ire when tlicrc is an imjml<c to with<;!and it Uul 
m fact linn c\en after \tars of aitsicritic otTcrs a 
welcome to dc<irc when it av\a!cns and l>ccomcs too 
\ lUingU Its slave \ iswmmtra tof>k \cars to rcalnc 
that he ought not to have viihict! to NIcual a charnn 
Tlic sage hail again to <x a heavcnlv Ixrautv cut hj 
the Gods Ramhlia feared him and was rcluciam 
to tr> lum hut the I inj. of the ( ods rcas wred her 
and sent her on the errand It was spring lime m 
the wootls and tlic voce of the ciicloo was mclmhnus 
to the car \hsw*aunlri oj>cned Ins eves and saw 
licfoTC him this heavcnlv mmph of mcompanhk 
l)caut\ This time however he did not fall a victim 
He w*axcd WToth at her wish to tempt him and cursed 
her and moved to anotlicr imu to conimiit his austcr 
itics There was no further irnl i f him m this 
direction There was a further trial Imt that related 
to love of food lor vears he practised meditation 
fasting for si\ months at a tune and tal mg hut one 
meal at the end of each such period \llcr one such 
hah veir of fast he was sitting licforc Ins meal when 
a beggar called out near lits door as1 mg for food 
Viswamitra was bound to sitisfv the beggar before- 
he could eat himself He gave up his meal to the 
beggar and sat down to meditation again It was 
after this that the Gods adinilterl tint he had con 
quered all his inclinations and conferred on him the 
title of Brahma Rishi If a man considers the- 
14 r 
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pleasuie of the senses worthwhile it is not possible 
to say when his desiie may become his chain A 
person who noulcl glow should know that the desires 
of the senses aie obstacles to the emancipation of his 
spiiit Only then will he make an eftort to be free 
of desne The sahie lesson comes out in the story 
of Ahalya from the point of view of woman Goutama 
was a great sage, but Ahaha was not content uith 
being the wfe of a sage, howevei gieat Once when 
Goutama iras not m the hermitage India came to her 
Appearing in the form of hei husband he asked her 
to be his Ahaha knew that it was India yet 
because of an inclination foi the king of the Gods she 
gave heiself to him “I am giateful to von great 
one” she said "Depail from hence uithout delay 
and always piotect both youiself and me” To the 
unfaithful uife she and hei lorcr are one the husband 
IS a pel son apait Ahalya felt hononied by Indra's 
love of her India woie the form of Goutama but 
Ahal}a wanted him on his own account The king 
of the Gods wore hei husband's form not foi her or 
his sake but to deceive others who might see him 
There could be no more complete pictuie of how the 
maiital relationship is mined wheie the minds of 
husband and rvife do not mingle The wife in such 
a case is not the companion for weal and woe that 
Sita was to hei husband She has a life of her own 
and wishes to have it She feels honoured when a 
stranger makes love to her As Indra left the 
hermitage Goutama came in and, seeing how matters 
stood, he decreed punishment both to India and 
Ahalya The naiiator here seems to say that the 
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oltence ag'iinst nnritM faith does not begin when 
the stranger comes and is iccepted The stranger 
can come and express his desire in ^/ords onl) if he 
has expressed it m looks much earlier and feels that 
his attentions are welcome Not in jielding to desire 
IS the real jo} of life nor is the good of ‘'OCiety 
founded on such yielding Lakshmana who could 
ha\e the wife he loved but chose to go and serve an 
elder brother and his wife in the wilderness Tama 
who could reject a beautiful woman even when she 
came and begged to be tal en Sita w ho spurned the 
advances of the ruler of Lanka and told him that if 
he persisted he would be working bis own rum 
Hanuman who saw hundreds of beautiful women half 
clad and asleep m Havanas harem without feeling any 
intere t in their personal charm these are examples 
of the good life It is not that the good feel no desire 
nor that their mmd does not flow in cunositv but 
their goodness stands firm over the desire and the 
cunositv Lakshmana saw his sister m law s feet 
he did not see for more than a moment her arm or 
her ear for to see was not the part of a goo 1 brother 
Sita looked on him with the love of a sister in law 
He was a man like Rama As Rama had taken her 
hand and Lai shmana had taken Urmila s Rama under 
othei conditions might have taken Urmila s hand and 
Lakshmana Sita s The sister m law knew this but 
Rama had taken her hand and was therefore her 
man Lakshmana was not the man that had taken her 
hand he was not a man to her It was because Sita 
knew that he might have been her husband but in 
consequence of the dispositions made hj life was not 
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that in an hour of intense emotion she told him that 
he was after hei but she would not be his Thought 
like this, to become speech m a moment of great 
emotional stress, should have been present in the mind 
eailiei, but kept down by reason Sita did not behe\e 
what she was saying of Lakshmana, but previously 
it should have occuired to hei as possible in human 
natuie, and she should have said to herself how 
fortunate it was that Lakshmana was not that kind of 
man, and possibly accused hei self for having had such 
a thought about so puie-mmded a brother-ln-la^^ It 
is, houever, not possible to a person to prevent such 
thought coming to the mind A man may be a celibate 
He may not entertain impure thoughts but he should 
beware of them Even Rama’s wife should fear what 
the world will think if she touched a stranger like 
Hanuman though it was not possible that she could 
desire him Sita may be ever so pure, and Rama 
may know her as such with ever so much ceititude; 
yet when he leleased her from her prison in Lanka, 
Rama felt some anger about her ha\ung put herself 
in the povei of a sti anger He could not help saying 
a small word about her 'Valmiki seems to suggest 
that men should fear the opinion of other people 
quite as much as then own consciences He seems also 
to suggest that to feel and speak small in Rama’s 
position is inevitable in human nature The husband 
may persuade himself and the world that the smallness 
was apparent and dictated by the wife’s interests but 
what makes the words possible is the possibility of 
suspicion in his nature, just the trace of meanness 
inevitable in the possessing male mind eren at its best. 
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Sita could not ha\e gi\en her mind to a stranger but 
\\hat if that stranger possessed her bod} b\ forced 
How ^vas it to be demonstrated to the world that this 
was not possible^ The answer was that m such 
a situation Sita would ha\e given up her life rather 
than }ield Was this certain^ Could Sita for honour 
lia\e gi\en up her hfe^ Rama knew that she could 
but It was necessarv for the world also to 1 now He 
got It pro^ed to the world and m doing it he pro\ed 
to himself what he knew was truth Man and tvife 
are not faithful to each other merel} for their own 
satisfaction The world lias joined them together 
and has told them that they two are one and they 
ha\e promised to the world that they are man and 
wife and will live as one It is necessarv for them 
to be sure that the} haie kept the promise but it is 
no less necessar} to prove it to the world also 

Control of Desirjs 

The mam point of all this is that a man is human 
because he has desires and that he retains humanity 
b\ conquest of desire Valmiki has no praise for 
a state in which man has no desire He worships 
the nature which knows desire but keeps it in leash 
Control and puntv m such a case relate to the 
mind One s word m a moment of agitation may 
pass the boitndar} between right speech and wrong 
Sita spoke such words to Lakshmana When a 
stranger acts improper!} a woman s body ma} come 
into contact with his body Sita against her will came 
to sit on Ra\ ana s hp Yet such word and such 
contact had not touched the mind Willingly and with 
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desue, no ^^oman oi man should touch a sti anger 
When Hanuman offeied to carry Sita to her husband 
she told him that she would not voluntarily touch 
a man other than hei husband When Rama addressed 
cruel woids to hei Sita explained this to him Her 
mind had never mo^ed from love of Rama It had 
not gone to the lo^e of an} other person Hei heart 
was hers, her mind was heis, these no one could take 
without her consent Her body she could not protect 
in the same way If some one touched it by force the 
fault was m fate, not in her The contact vitli 
another’s body had not occurred by her consent 
Purity of conduct, Valmiki seems to sa)’’, is of the 
mind and heait, not of the body This piinciple can 
be applied to circumstances othei than those m the 
storv Ravana when all was said and done w'as 
a decent fellow Pie kne\v, besides, the real jo} of 
life wnth women For these leasons and also because 
he feared the consequences of a curse, he desisted from 
violence to Sita In anothei situation a luffian may 
behaie different!}^ and outrage a woman, taking her 
body against her will So long as the mmd and the 
heart of the woman reject the man so long will her 
punt} suffer no diminution The i eal fault in a woman 
IS that of which Ahalya was guilty, givmg the mind, 
losing the heait A woman who has done this may 
in consequence gne hei bod} also, she may for w^ant 
of oppoitiinity not give it But the meie failure to 
give the body wall not lea\e her conduct pure That 
conduct has become iinptiie the moment the mind has 
been given Man’s soul owms the mmd and the body 
It has to keep both pine On the body howevei, 
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Its sway IS incomplete on tlie mmd that sway is 
full If by circumstances bejond control a man s bod> 
fails but the mmd is pure then his conduct continues 
to be pure By Ra\aiias touch of her bod) by force 
Sita did not become impure B) Hanuman being 
obliged to look at the half naked beauties of Ravana s 
harem his cehbacv did not suffer loss 

Livic Lire 

(This conception of punty indicates the height of 
human civilization envisaged b\ Valmiki Civilization 
means largely the wakefulness of a people its progress 
m life Signs of a peoples civilization will therefore 
appear m every part of its life But the great symbol 
of all wakefulness and progress m a people is the 
cit) > The creation of a citv implies a desire for life 
m the aggregate a power m the population to pre- 
scribe the laws and rules of gregarious life a capacity 
to emplov the advantages flowing from such life to 
mal e of living something gracious In real civic life 
each man has a contribution to make to the life of 
society and there is a wav m which he has to mal e 
It Each man should know what is the way of his 
contribution 'The Rama>ana give elaborate pictures 
of a beautiful civic life It does not lool as if there 
were man) cities in the da)s of the Ramayana ; In 
all likelihood there was a citv onl) where there was 
■a. Uwg Vr/e gcrfpiwwtg •aao'cmA pa\ace 

Even now in this countr) the number of cities is verv 
small In one of tlie languages of South India the 
word for city means palace What was called kingdom 
in the da\s of the Ramavana mav even have been no 
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enice liad earned the freedom to jo\n in a discu': 
Sion of the King s domestic niT'wr'i A niimster was 
not a paid officer The preceptor uas an ascetic li\ing 
in a hennitage in the \\oo<K His life was a life of 
po^ertv The wealth of the palace was rtad> to 
flow into his cottage m the woods That readiness 
was enough to the preceptor He did not allow it 
so to flow He as well as the king and the people 
seem then to ha\e known that wealth is not neccs 
sanh material hut could l>c spiritual \s nione\ and 
gram were wealth of the IhkI^ so self denial and 
nghtcou ness were wealth of the spirit They did 
not hold that all wortln men should ha\c wcaltli or 
tliat mans worth could he measured In his material 
possessions Tlic> recognised the difTcrrcncc m status 
between a king and Ins ‘^craant but that difTcrence 
did not become a gulf lictwcen their Incs The King 
treated his charioteer as a friend Tlic chanoteer 
did not forget the respect due from him to his master 
hut at the same time did not humble himself too 
much ^M^en the King wished to install his eldest 
son as Yinaraja he a^^l cd for the consent of the 
people and the\ ga\e him the consent He knew that 
his son was ^ery good but ga\e him advice as to 
hov he should conduct himself in power winch sliows 
the high conception of kinglv duty that was current 
when th'’ poem was written When the Kings clde t 
son went away to the forest and the King died the 
elders of the people the ministers and the preceptors 
of the ro\al household gathered together and decided 
hov thev should proceed further The poet at this 
point mal es the people say wliat great liarm arises 
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them singing buds, and birds winch did not sing but 
were^ pretty to look at, animals brought alive and kept 
in their enclosuies oi stuffed skins of other animals 
which delighted the eye The kings and princes woie 
costly appaiel and oinaments of gold Not only m 
Ayodhya but in Lanka also there was wealth whicli 
moved the poet to enthusiasm and admiiation 

Kingdom and Councid H'add 

Mateiial prospeiity is the body of civiliza- 
tion Organization is necessary to ensure its continu- 
ance The organization of which we have indications 
m the Ramayana had features which were in accord 
with the advanced state of the material prosperity of 
Ayodh}'a Dasaiatha seems to have been the piincipal 
chieftain of his time He had many feudal chiefs 
under his suzeiamty Janaka and Kekaya and others 
like them seem to have been kings of nearly equal 
status, but all honoured the kings of the line of 
Ikshvaku as pimcipal among them Guha, the king 
of a forest people, was a friend to Dasaratha The 
Imperator’s organization did not reach as far as the 
forest of Dandaka Yet even that pait of the coun- 
tiy belonged to him sufficiently to make the sages 
dwelling there expect piotection from the King’s son 
when he came there as an exile, and to make that son 
agiee that it was his duty to give that piotection 
The King had a numbei of ministeis The chief 
among them was the religious preceptoi Vasishtha 
The preceptoi s and the ministers came to their posi- 
tions by heredity Among the advisers of the King 
were aged seivants of the state, who, by years of 
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scnicc 1ml earned the freedom to join in a di'^cini- 
sion of the Kingb domestic affair*? A imnislcr wns 
not a paid officer The preceptor ^\as an ascetic Ining 
in a hcmiitage m the wood*? IIis life u-as a life of 
po\ert\ The ^^calth of the palace x as read) to 
flow into his cottage in the woods That readiness 
w*as enough to the jircccptor He did not allow it 
so to flow He as well as the king and the people 
seem then to haxe knowai that wealth is not ncces 
sanl\ material hut could lie spiritual \s moncx and 
gram were xxcalth of the IkwIx so self denial and 
rightenn ness were xxcalth of the sjnrit Ihc) did 
not hold that all worthx men should Inxc xvealrh or 
that mans worth could be mcasurcil hx his matcrnl 
possessions Thex rccogni cd the difference m status 
lictwccn a king and his scrxint hut that difference 
did not become a gulf liclwccn tlicir lives The King 
treated his charioteer as a friend I he charioteer 
did not forget the respect due from him to his master 
but at the same time did not luimhle himself too 
much ^^lJe^ the Kmg wished to insi7n his eldest 
son as Yuxaraja lie asked (or the consent of the 
people and the> gaxc him the consent He knew that 
his son xvas ver) good Init gave him advice as to 
hov he should conduct himself m power which shows 
the high conception of kmglv dut> that was current 
tii'fecf oV fftaerrr «nrf(crt H7f«nT f^re Kmgs chk t 
son went awa) to the forest and the King died the 
elders of the people the ministers and (he preceptor 
of the roval household gathered together and decided 
hov thev should proceed further The poet at this 
point mal es the people saj what great harm an cs 
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from the absence of a rulci m a kmgflom The people 
pursued all the activities of the kingdom designed to 
increase -wealth and build uji the good life under the 
leadeiship of the king As the cic to the bod), so 
was the king to the kingdom lie was embodied 
tiiith and lectitudc From him came the lionoui of 
lineage The king was both fathei and mother to 
the people, evci doing good to them When Eharata 
came to Rama to in\itc him to return to Ayodh)a 
Rama put him a numbei of fpiestions to enquire if 
things w'cic well in A>odh\a All these questions 
may not ha\e been put b) Rama at the moment but 
the) indicate no more than is imjilied in tlie jirinci- 
ples enunciated b) Dasaratha earlier The servants 
should be allotted w’ork according to their ca}>acit\ , 
the arm) should be given its w'ages and its food at 
the appointed tune , the receipts of the kingdom 
should be kept higher, its expenditure lower Money 
collected from the people should not be spent upon 
purposes wdiich could not be justified Mam are the 
mistakes which a king might make Among them are 
indiscriminate interference wnth existing things, to 
help untrue men. to indulge m wrath to walk in 
thoughtlessness, to foiget the immediate step and plan 
too much on fat off schemes, to refuse to see the 
men who know% to think of the good and leaee it 
unexecuted, to resolve on a course and not follow 
It up, to divulge plans that should be kept secret 
On the whole the w^ay for a king w'^as the w'ay m 
wdiich his father and forefathers had moved It is 
difficult to think of sounder policy for a state than 
is here indicated The nations that are piosperous 
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to <h\ OW'D ibcir ji o {'cnt\ !o the oh«*r\“iT ce fit th'* r 
jinnnplc* Min\ *irc th»* lin,"«'oin whch i^lcx-trl 
tl ctn mtl >\cfc nnt rt! There ire i ttt I'o tn t fhv 
wJiicli nrc qni!i, to n tn h t! r c | i t ,>’r- 

When K’i\itn tool c««m el with 'Itriclw re- iphn i! 
abduciio 1 oi Stn tlai o Ui rr mu! Kt t * 1 1 «• 'f t 
«ih\C'. to lie ire ol Itt I clincher oj \ c\i! c u ! 
hnn^ ihcmcKes on I thnr |«Cf*jle or I llinr c \t\ 
to nnn Wh\ f!o von nulc on ct ctnv of Ko 
Con<iflcr V luol is otnl vvr*» Kn v here 

<trcn^ih oml nnlnc* he then fieri Ic oi votr 
cdur e When Kovnin ivonll ii » h n to In 
odvjce ^!^^eM t<ufl him tint it t«» eo \ inr o In 
to In c men olKnit him who v ill nlm\*v tv tltm 
lint Will pleo^ him Korc is the nnn n ho will fjw 1 
V Iwi IS tl oti^h tm,»!co ont nre si tl r nn 

1 Im uj!) h ten to n \ilhj h ns snJ lie sn r tJiM 
to Kovono Inter \ firmcijtil nilc fd ctnm cl n rmm 
aated m tins contert lie t i the c ineil m whch 
nnn) odvi ers cxnmin'* o »juc'tion enrh from his o\ n 
point of view nml conrir in one tleci un \cvt tv 
the cotmal in which men ditTcr 1ml nt.rcr to neccj 
the \icv of the nnjont) Tim council is evil m 
which men fall into jjronps ench cornin^ to it fuvn 
(Itcision nn<l inch pre sm^ its own viiu The prni 
ciple thus cmincnltd is flnwlr It is onntl tt) fhv 
sjiiS nonJ/j a;YJ> w the mo^i .v.wJer?? sni-c 

The political wisdom of the Knnnvnm was wi<don 
perfected h\ a^,es of expcnencc The tati |>o!icv 
winch Valmili approved cfcpcndcd on the consent of 
the people and w-as catciilatcd to mahe them Inppi 
A Itngdom v Inch follows the polic\ indicated In 
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Valniiki ma) not go fai with itb po^\ ci lait m ithin 
the area coming under its swa} it -would act wuth 
disci etioii and ensinc the leal happiness of the 
]3opulation 

Ho-bSKlIOLB Liip 

(Foi the idea of the state to icach this ]e^cl the 
hie of a population, as a whole, should be fniily 
a.d^anced In the hte pictuied in the Rama} ana 
ive do see the pievalence of the advanced ideas that 
we aie led to expect The household life depicted in 
the Ramayana is the original of the household life 
pi evalent in India at all tunes I Dasai atha w ho 
married thiee queens and wished to act with attection 
to all the three of them is an object foi pity but 
show^s a cultuied teinpei ament He maiiied a sec- 
ond w'oman and a thud and loved the last lery 
g^ieatly, but did not desert the first woman To the 
end he show^ed her some respect These tliree queens 
of his and the thiee hundied and fifty women wdio 
weie not queens but belonged to the haiem Ined such 
lives as they could m the sheltei of the palace 
Whatevei their feelings towards one anothei the_v all 
tieated the King with leal i eg aid All of them lo^ed 
all his childien All the childien tieated all the 
ladies with lespect and afifection In a moment of 
anger the eldest queen leproached the King and the 
second son said that he ■■vould put his fathei down, 
hut when the eldest son who had not lost his temper 
told them that what they were saying w'-as not pioper, 
both that queen and that son submitted Respect for 
the elder and love foi the younger were a piomment 
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feature of this household life Respect for the elder 
however did not come m the way of the younger 
persons addressing words of caution to the elders 
when occasion demanded Rama addressed words of 
advice to hia mother and to liis father I akshmana 
and Sita addressed such words to Rama Respect and 
affection were given specific form m the life of the 
household Dasaratha speaks of Rama as mv Rama 
Kdikeji the fond rnotlier caressed her grown up son 
She tales Bharata a well grown youth on her lap 
as if he were a child When Bharata comes to Rama 
to invite him back to ^yodhya Rama seats him on 
his lap to tall to him When 'Lakshmana built the 
hermitage so well or fought the enemy before Lanka 
with valour the elder brother held the younger to 
his breast and seated him on his lap Lakshmana 
dailv prostrated to his sister in law Rama makes a 
stone bench in the hermitage for Sita to sit on When 
this daughter in law rescued from prison and exile 
returned to Avodhya the mothers m law themselves 
did personal service to her Kowsalya embraced Sita 
as she would a daughter When Rama had to undergo 
tonsure for anointment as king Satrughna arranged 
for it When Rama becomes king one brother holds 
the whisk near him another brother plays the fan 
The main rule of the household life of Rama was for 
each person to sd/ust htmsiif to the other each to 
show affection to the other each to feel more and 
more affectionate to the other Hard words occur 
occasionallv m this life as well as harsh thought and 
unkind conduct but none of these things staved long 
Thei were hi e the eclipse which temporarily obscures 
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the sun The} came for ftigUnc cau'-ts and dib- 
appeared as fugitncs m the life 

RiniKi'Mi N'T or Manni ks 

tThe uiltuie that look shape in this wa} in house- 
hold life appeals in all the life described in the poem 
The essential feature of it all t\as the fmeiu-iS of 
manners All cultured socict} dc\ clops this fineness 
j\Ien nho do not understand its nature arc hkeh to 
considei it a i\pe of In poetise 'flu h\poeniC shov. '■ 
in outnard behaMOur a fineness that he has not within 
On some occasion he hara\s this fact from inahiht} 
to simulate iieifcetl} 1 1 is failmc brings a Ind name 
to the qualitx which he onh smuil.itcd 4 Ins real!} 
IS not a defect m fine manners Real fineness of 
manncis is something found both m inward nature 
and outward conduct It is not mcrcK fineness of 
w'ord and fineness of behaMonr It is fineness m 
these tw'o piocccdmg from fineness m inner nature 
Valmiki’s good men and women had the fineness of 
natme derned from centuries of considciatc social 
aggregation'' Rama, the height of manh goodness, 
illustrates Yalmiki’s conception of fineness cecre 
moment of his life To all that came near him he 
had only love Not to speak of other persons, Ra\ana 
as he approached Rama for battle e\ oked m the 
latter’s breast as a first feeling admiration The 
reason w^as that Rama at all moments of his life 
thought of the good m all life This wsas not al- 
together peculiar to Rama Dasaratha. one can sec, 
treated his feudatoiies, his ministers and the sere ants 
of the loyal household, ahvays with regaid and wnth 
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consideration When Dasaratlta went to Mithila for 
the marnage oi his sonj> and asked Janaka s permis 
Sion to come to the palace Janaka told the elder that 
such formalities were unnecessarj as the palace was 
his and it was Dasaratha who should permit others 
there When Rama saw Guha on the ivay to the 
forest that king of a forest people told the prince of 
the Ikshvakus to treat all the \%ealth of his forest 
people as his own and asked him to indicate how he 
could be of scr\ ice to his friend s son When Bharata 
stayed for a night with Bharadwaja on the way to 
the forest to m\ite Rama back to A>odhya and started 
the next morning on the further jOurne> Bharadwaja 
wished to know who of the three ladies who iccom 
panied the prince was his mother Ivaike}i The ^vay 
in which he put the question is worth) of a sage in 
whose cunositv there can be nothing improper Oh 
son of Raghus he said of your three mothers I 
desire to know the particulars Bharata indicated 
who Kowsalya Sumitra and Katke)i were and iti 
doing so added words of reproach with reference to 
Kaikeyi Bharadivaja said Prince it is not right 
to speak of a mother so When Rama went to 
Agastya s hermitage and a disciple reported to the 
sage that two sons of Dasaratha had armed for an 
interview Agastya said Bring them in What need 
was there for asking rae^ Why did you not bnng 
them He was the chief of the sages of Dandnka 
His anxiet) m courtesj is worth) of that position 
When Rama met Saban he asked her Mother is 
)our spintual practice grooving? and she replied 
My spiritual practice has this moment reached 


15 
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fruition by my seeing you " An old text in Sanskrit 
asks men to speak trulj, to speak pleasantly and not 
to speak truly but unpleasantly This has been 
inteipieted to mean that one should speak the truth 
if it IS pleasant and not if it is unpleasant It is hardly 
necessary to distoit the advice m this ^\ay Speak 
the tiulh but speak it pleasantly, speak it not in an 
unpleasant mannei It is possible to say almost 
anything so as to be not unpleasant All that is 
required to do this is the desire to make speech sweet, 
and all that is requned m order that man may ha^e 
this IS consideration towards all life, lo\e for the 
beings with whom one’s own life happens to be cast 

Consideration, Sentiment 

(Often does A^almiki show that life is made beauti- 
ful by consideration and courtesy and love The 
principal characters m the poem and the incidental 
characters, all illustiate this point of view At the 
moment of passing beyond the confines of Kosala, 
Rama addressed the citv of his fathei s in these woi ds 
■“Great city ruled o^el by the sons of Kakuthstha, I 
pray you and the Gods who protect you foi permis- 
sion to leave I shall see you again ivhen I return 
from exile, having fieed my father from debt, and 
shall lejom that fathei and my “motheis” He 
turned to the population that had followed him and 
said “You have shown me sympathy and kindness to 
the extent that is necessary Dispi oportionate sorrow 
IS wrong Return now to your daily tasks ” Some- 
time later Rama said to Lakshmana “I wmnder when 
I shall retiiin fiom this exile and bathe in the ivaters 
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bod> She took it m her hand and felt as happy 
as if she had seen Rama again When Hanunian 
gave to Rama’s hand the jewel of her crest which 
Sita had given into his hand, Rama also w^as moved 
to his depths “Our fathei Janaka gave this jew'-el 
to his daughter at the time of oui marriage She 
wore it in hei hair and looked beautiful ” The sight 
of the jew’el brought to Rama’s memory the hour of 
his maiiiage, and he felt as if he had seen his father 
and his fathei -iii-law One day in the forests a bird 
called out fiom a iieaibi tiee and Rama told Sita that 
the sound it made was like his mother calling him 
“Putia. putia” When Sita told hei storj’- to Anasina, 
the old lad} took her in her hand, caiessed her and 
said “How well you speak, mi daughter' You 
speak clearly, you speak prettily and so sw'eetl}” and 
said “It is ei ening, my child , go to Rama ” Before 
going she w'^anted the young wmman to do only this 
“Do your toilet in my piesence so that I can watch 
you Weal your best clothes my child, and give me 
the joy of seeing you” The old wife of the ascetic 
felt hei own joy rekindled in the joy that kindled 
the face of the young princess as she made boast of 
her handsome and loving husband She desired the 
loung wmman to go thiough the details of her toilet 
in hei piesence It gave her delight to see the young 
life adding to its giace Healthy old age feels in- 
describable joy in seeing hopeful youth The old 
ladies wdio watch and bless a young wnfe delight in 
her beauty fai more than the husband who uses her 
person The poet of the Ramayana knew-' that of 
the things that make life beautiful affection is the 
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greatest Even when hie )s a wilderness a little lo\e 
js like the jismnie m it The flower gt\cs bcantj to 
the miderness and makci the nir fragrant The dream 
of beaut> struggling m the heart of the wilderness 
takes «hape m the flower and the aspirations of that 
heart are completed b> it 

The LirE or the Proper 

\Vc do not get in the Ramijain details of the 
life of the population of the countr\ The poem gave 
the stor} of a ro)al household and the adxcnlurcs of 
a prince It wais therefore not nccessars for tlie poet 
to describe the life of the people at an> length \et 
incidentallj we get some details whicli «ho\\ what that 
life was like It appears at the \cry beginning of 
the story that when the king wished to make Ins son 
the king dc jaclo he sent for the leaders of the 
people and asked for their con«ent The> agreed 
heartily praising the young man greath The king 
half in jest asked them if tliey were tired of him that 
they fell in so readdv with the proposal for a change 
They explained how it was that they were so anxious 
to ha\e the young pnnee as ruler The \oung man 
had acted with such consideration towards the people 
that his mind and their mind had as it were become 
one Their joy he lelt as his own and their pain 
•a-s tws Thft pictwre get q£ relatvaws, W 

tween the king and his subjects m this incident is 
almost that of the relations between the head of a 
village and of its inhabitants So close and so m 
timate it seems When later the king had to give up 
the idea of his eldest son being dc facto ruler he 
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did not send for the people again and ask for their 
concuirence nor does it appear that the population, 
hov/ever much it regretted the development thought 
of preventing it When Rama started for the forest 
a large concourse of people followed him a long way 
Many lecened the presents which he gave before 
leaving the city One Brahmin at his wife's instance 
came to the piince and begged Rama jested with 
him a little and gave him all that his heart could wish 
The prince told the people who followed him so far 
on the way that the}’’ need not go with him any further 
and asked them to return They did not agree The 
next morning he rose while they were still asleep, got 
into the chanot and had it driven in a paiticular 
direction so as to mislead them, and then turned and 
drove away in the othei Without this trick it would’ 
not have been possible for him to get free of them 
The people woke up and saw that their prince had 
gone and cried out in soriow It appeals as if 
Valmiki Ined in a wood almost on the bordeis of 
Kosala There should haie been many villages near 
his hermitage He had seen the life of the people 
in those villages and reached his peifect knowledge of 
their ways The substance in regaid to the life of 
the people then as now seems to have been this Who 
lulcd and how he i tiled was not of gieat impoitance 
to them No one ruled teiy badly and the people 
had for him who ruled some consideration some 
regard They had sympathy with him in his pleasure 
and Ins pain and acted fowaids him with a nobilit} 
of heart which was simple and unsophisticated Their 
attitude to their king was their attitude to all life 
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The population was not \Mse \\ith much wisdom but 
it was m the mam kindU and good It was also of 
the Upe that deseraed kindness from the men who 
knew 

LA^K\ AM> KiSIIKI DU V 

The Rama\ana describes two ciMhzations and 
cultures besides the ci\thzation and culture of Asodhj-a 
These are the culture and ciiilization of Kishkmdha 
and of Lanka fherc is no indication in the poem 
that the civilization of Lanka or Kishkmdha was les^i 
worth) of praise than that of A-vodhja Kama saw 
Lanka and cNpre«sed great admiration of it to 
Lakshmana The cit> was set on a lull It seemed 
to Rama hke writing m tie '.kv or ns made bv the 
creator out of mind stuff It was a beautiful cit\ 
with palaces and mattsions and gardens and grQ\es 
Its wealth was not less than the wcaltli of A>odh>a 
The poet calls kishkmdha a ca\e but tins seems to 
have been more a wa> of calling the place than de 
scribing it Tor in this town also there were the 
homes of a king and of the other mliabitants of tlic 
town It looks as if Kishkiiidha was a town girt 
round with lulls with onU one entrance through them 
at some point It might have been a town like for 
example Sandur The wealth of Kishkmdha if not 
of the same sort as that of Ajodhja and I anka was 
still great It had all the sumptuous appointments of 
kmgl) state for Vah and Sugrna Alike m Lanl a 
and Kishkmdha there was an organization for ruling 
and for administration The difference between the 
Nora the Vamra and the Rahs/msa civilizations la> 
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not m their material possession nor the appui tenances 
of comfort It lay in their way of life and their 
outlook There was e\en sonorous repetition of the 
Veda in Lanka, as in Ayodhya When Ravana 
walked into Rama’s heimitage in Janasthana to steal 
Sita he walked in as an ascetic making the Vedic cry 
m orthodox fashion As between themselves the 
Rakshasas conducted themselves well How well will 
appeal from the fact that when Vibhishana disagieed 
with his brother and went away to Rama, neither 
Ravana nor his son gave any trouble to the family 
which he left behind This is not a small matter in 
such a situation Considerateness was, however, no 
part of the attitude of the RaksJwsas to those who did 
not belong to them If they found it necessary these 
people would practise deceit in warfaie and employ 
trickery to compass their ends A distinct feature 
which made the civilization of Lanka somewhat lower 
than that of Ayodhya was the tieatment of woman, 
to a large extent, as an article yielding pleasuie If 
a woman was handsome, the best among them could 
think of stealing her This of course relates to the 
population as a whole Single persons like Vibhishana 
had higher ideals and weic in no way inferior to the 
best that could be said of the northern civilization 
The culture of the Vanaia was somewhat lower than 
that of the Rakshasa While the Rakshasa would 
bring others’ women from desire of pleasure, the 
Vanmq used the \vomen of the clan that became 
available The Vanaia was not wantonly cruel to 
strangers as the Rakshasa seems to have been but 
then tempers ran high m a quarrel, and there was 
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-nothing that the biggest of them ^vould not do to 
his oAvn brother ^\hcn he ^vas roused Tliouj,h 
Valmiki describes all the three aiUiires ^v^th sympathy 
there is no doubt that he thought that the ideals to 
which the culture of A\odh>a was inclined were the 
highest Its distinct character laj m its insistence on 
nghteousness as against the pursuit of mere picas 
tire Its outlook was best exemplified in its great 
hero Rama who was williiij, to have pleasure if it 
came along with righteousness but preferred to go 
without It if the path to it laj through unrighteous 
ness The other two civilizations did not attach the 
same importance to righteousness m life One of 
them would take pleasure bv whatever way it came 
The other would get it even b> injuring others 

North and South 

'■There is also in the Ramayana an indication of 
the conflict of the two cultures which may be called 
Arjan and Dravidian As we have the poem at pre 
sent the Rakshasas were opposed to the performance 
of sacrifices The poets view no doubt was that this 
was wrong on the part of the Rakshasa He belonged 
to a civilization which believed m sacrifices To 
a man of the other civilization the matter miglit well 
Tiave appeared differenth Valmiki himself though 
he did not agree with the Rakshasa described him w ith 
sympathy) For his Mancha practised austerity and 
asceticism like any sage from the north and his 
hermitage was no bit inferior to the hermitage of anj 
Ar>an But the Rakshasa did not believe m sacrifice 
or he believed in it only for special purposes as when 
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Ravana's son perfoimed a sacrifice to get special 
powers for fighting Normally he thought of a sacrifice 
as a thing to he obstructed What is called the path 
of dcAmtion in Indian religions is believed to haie 
taken its use in the South There are several sects 
professing this path and they have always objected 
to the taking of life in the name of leligion The 
Viiasaivas and \'’aishnavas of the present day are 
inheritois of this tiadition When Ar3'^an and 
Dravidian cultiues mingled, the Aryan of the North 
accepted the paths of deletion and the Diavidian 
of the South adopted saciifices But in the early 
age described in the Ramayana this rapprochement 
had appal enth' not developed There is an indi- 
cation of the same conflict between the path of 
ritual and the path of devotion in the Bhagavata 
It would appear as if this conflict began before the 
days of the Ramayana and decreased by the time of 
Krishna It has not ^et ended Looked at in this 
way, the incidents in the Ramayana give rise to the 
question wdiether the RaksJiasas who obstructed the 
saciifices of the sages from the North might not have 
been followers of the schools of devotion prevalent 
even so early in the South A circumstance that en- 
couiages the impression that this might have been tlie 
case is the fact of Prahlada, an Asm a, being con- 
sideied as one of the foundeis of the path of devotion 
It seems unnecessary to discuss this subject at 
greater length here, but it is impoitant to remember 
that in this matter there may have been a view of 
the South as theie was a view of the North 
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We nn> iio\\ stite certain questions tint ln\c bccir 
raised in regard to tlie Rann\aiia and indicate tlie 
possible ans\\ers '\mong these questions arc the 
following Was the Ranmani stor\ inscntcd or was 
It based on fact’ Was there a king of the name of 
Rama a wife of his of the name of Sita and did a 
person of the name of Ra\ana steal Ramas wife 
If the stor\ did take place when was it and where 
If the stor} of Rama Sita andi Ra\ana is true is it 
also true that the sons of Sagara dug the sea and that 
Viswamitra Dasaratln and Rama ruled for thousands 
and thousands of \cars and jata\u and Sampathi were 
birds and spol e and Sugrua and Ilanuman were 
monke^s and aided Rama’ And did Hanunnn jump 
across tweUc hundred miles of sea’ W^as there an 
aerial ton\e\ance called Pitshpala } tmaita and did 
the Cods come dowai to earth and sp”al to men as 
stated m the poem’ Where was Lanka’ W iiat 
language did the people of Kosala Kishkmdha and 
^ Lanka speak to one another’ It would he tmneces 
s\r\ to muUipl> these questions 

Orthodox Hindl Oltlooi 

Before considering the possible answers it ts 
necessar} to sec how the Rama>ana is Mewed tradi 
tionalU b} the people who believe in it as a religious 
text Those who proceed with the assumption tlut 
Rama was an incarnation of Vishnu interpret the 
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had in his mind but it led the critics wrong at times 
The> saw distinctions where none existed and ima 
gined meanings of which the poet could not have been 
guilty For example when the poet tells us that Sita s 
mothers m law attended to her toilet personall) on the 
da\ of her coronation with her husband the inter 
preters saj that the mothers m law did this lest the 
world should blame them for being inattentive The 
mother in law in Hindu households is to day the acme 
of inconsiderate seniority but it is not necessarj to- 
import this into the Ramayana and interpret an inno 
cent passage as if it were a comment on present da> 
life Like men who may carry some gruel from their 
household when m\nted to a kings feast we take our 
own small meanings into Valmikis great poem and 
m the midst of hts beauteous plent> delight in the 
ugliness that we carrv there The \va> in which the 
followers of tradition twist the words that imply the 
superiority of Siva and Vishnu is like a zigzag 
lightning starting an>where and ending where one 
would least expect it The bow that Rama broke m 
the palace of Janaka was Snas bow The bow that 
he received from Parasunma ^vas Vishnu s bow 
When Rama bent Sivas bow it broke Vishnu s 
bow did not break Siva s bow had been damaged 
m the fight between Vishnu and Siva m the past 
The advocates of Vishnu s supremacy argue from 
tins that Vishnu was the stronger The advocates of 
Sivas supremacy have made Rama worship Sna 
as God m order to be successful in his enterprises To 
people of all the types here mentioned one thing is 
common They believe everv word of the Ramayana 
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as the) hcue it lo-clay, and they hehc\c also that each 
word IS true in the sense in which they inleipict it 
Dasaratha and Rama lived for thou'^ands of rcais 
each The children of vSagara dug up the ground and 
made the ocean Ilanuman did jump acios^- tucKe 
hundred miles of sea Ra\ ana’s aerial car was a fact 
Jatayu was a bird and he could speak Thus these 
minds aie m one sense simple to the extreme of 
simplicity, m anothei sense subtle to the cxticmc of 
subtlety There is nothing that the) cannot believe 
There is nothing of another opinion with which they 
can agiec 

Others also m the tradition, interpret the Rama- 
vana as if it were nothing more than a spiritual 
paralile To thc'^e people the whole poem is one huge 
similitude Ever) character in it stands for some 
principle or idea or cntit) of the world of spirit 
The story is merclv the stoiv of the progiess of a soul 
Dasaratha in this wa\ of mteijirctation is the wealth 
of the earth Rama is the univcisal soul which comes 
to live in this wealth Sita is the individual soul 
Ravana is the bod) of the ten senses which makes 
the individual soul a prisonci Rama the universal 
soul vanquishes the body with its ten sense oigans 
and saves the individual soul for himself Or 
Avodhya is the seat of the mind Lanka is a point 
in the lower half of the body Rama and Sita’s going 
from Ayodhya to the foiest and fiom theie to Lanka 
and returning fiom Lanka to Ayodhya aie merely 
symbolic of the individual soul moving in the piactice 
of Yoga from the seat of the spnit to the lower 
puiposes of life and to pui poses still lowei and 
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returning from there again to the sent of the spint 
and being established finalh in emancipation It is 
necessar) to understand one simple fact about htem 
tvirc. iMjforc dealing \MtU suggestions of this sort about 
a Mork of art There ha\c been poems which started 
with the object of stating ideas In the \ edanta 
chools of discussion plajs aro t which bowed 
wisdom and desire and anger and other emotions in 
conflict and propounded the need for accepting 
wisdom The miracle pla>s and moralities of medic 
\al England were work of the amc kind E\en 
in such cases it is never possible for the poet to keep 
stneth to the sjmbol V sforj has after all a strength 
of its owTi and the narrator who thinks he is sitting 
on It and controlling it for his owm purposes finds 
at times that it runs in its own wa> and leads Inm 
a little out of hts strict purposes A storj begun 
for inculcating ideas 1)> the use of similitude liowcvcr 
generally retains the stamp of a parable and can be 
recognised as such Ihe Rama>ana js not a narrative 
of this kind What wc sec m the Ramajana is not 
essentiall) a s>mbolic storj nor is it a storj which 
began as a parable but led the author a little outside 
the parable m consequence of its innate power Ihe 
Rama>ana is essentially a mrratwe of human life It 
IS possible to consider '^ome of the characters as 
principles and interpret certain of the incidents as 
steps m the progress of the human soul but it would 
be impossible to give all the characters and all the 
incidents m the story a meaning from the world of 
spirit The affection of Rama and Sita to each other 
mav be interpreted as the attraction between the 
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individual and the universal soul All affection known 
in the world can be so interpreted , but Sita’s insistence 
on going to the forest v%nth Rama, the words that 
they exchange with each other in that context, the 
play of love between them in the other situations in 
the stoiy, the humour and the laughter and the tears 
of the whole narrative, cannot be provided with 
symbolic analogues in the world of spirit It would 
in the first place be vei} difficult and in an} case 
grotesque A person who wished to propound ideas 
would never deielop his stoi} to the almost endless 
detail to which the Ramayana is taken The daily 
life of the characteis would not have found such 
spacious description Sumitia, Sumantra, Guha and 
Bharadwaja would not have been so meticulously 
human The Ramayana is leally a story We may 
derive from it ideas relating to the woild of spirit, 
but the characteis of the poem are not lay figures 
intended merel} to stand foi ideas The stor} is not 
a thin stream which can be held, as in a pond, 
in the four corners of a well-consti ucted parable It 
is a vast spread of the wateis of life whose expanse 
resembles the expanse of the ocean 

It is usual to treat both these w^ys of inteipreta- 
tion as ways of orthodox belief A man wdio believes 
that Rama stands for the universal soul is still 
accepted by oithodoxy as he worships the hero as 
God It is hard to see how Rama and Sita could 
really hav’-e lived as human beings and passed through 
then sorrows and sufferings and yet be merely symbols 
of spiritual ideas It looks as if the hypothesis of 
a parable should exclude the possibility of Rama- 
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ha\mg been really present and walked on the surface 
of the earth To those who believe that Rama did 
mo\e about on the surface of the earth as a man the 
suggestion of his being just an idea should appear a 
1 ind of denial of Rama But the two groups can stay 
together because both postulate at the outset that 
Rama \vas God 

Western Criticism 

0\er against these schools of orthodoxy stand 
scholars of the West who appreciating the Ramavana 
in \arious degrees as poetr> gi\e its features mean- 
ings which show their own inclinations The Rama 
}ana is at present a religious poem for Hindus and 
m the poem here and there are words extolling the 
Brahmin and Brahminhood ^A. Western scholar sees 
in the poem a narrative developed by the Brahmin to 
establish his supreme position in Hindu society) A 
critic who studies the poem with this idea in his mmd 
finds support for it m the most unexpected quarters > 
The fight between Vasishtha and Viswamitra is to such 
a critic an essential part of the Rama>ana and the 
fight Itself not a fight between an individual Brahmin 
and an indwidual Kshatnja but between Brahmindom 
and the Kshatri>a class In the storj of Parasurama 
slajing the Kshatrijas of his time the critic sees a 
narratue statement that the Brahmin as a class put 
down the Kshatriya as a class If the men who mote 
or adapted the poem believed that the Brahmin was 
superior to the Kshatnja vvh> did they make the 
Brahmin preceptor worship the R.shatri>a king as an 
incarnation of God^ Whj did thev not suppress the 
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story of the Biahmm Parasurama haMng had to 
snnencler to the Kshatnya Rama^ The critic does not 
answer these difficulties satisfactorily Not only is 
the critic thus creating a split between two groups in 
Hinduism that he finds to-day, he suggests also that 
the poem started with the object of quelling Buddhism, 
almost as if he wished to levue such dislike as there 
might have been in the past between the follow'ers of 
the two faiths When he starts wuth this object, 
Jabah in the poem is to the ciitic a follow^er of Buddha 
His remonstrance with Rama not to attach too much 
importance to his father’s promise is to him Brahmm- 
ical leslatement of Buddhist agnosticism, and Rama’s 
rebuke of Jabah is the rebuke that Hinduism in the 
•days of its revival administered to Buddhism in its 
ebb There is a verse m the Ramayana referring to 
the Buddha in contemptuous teims The poem, such 
a critic says, was ivntten after the days of Buddha for 
counteracting the effects of Buddhism To other 
critics still, Rama is as imaginaiy as the story of his 
having 1 tiled ovei eleven thousand years or of 
a monkey having jumped across the ocean The whole 
poem in their opinion is a w^rk of imagination Its 
great palaces and cities aie exaggerations or figments 
of poetic invention If there ever were such towns 
and cities, they say, wdty do not they find any sign of 
them to-day^ Some of these critics have suggested 
that the Ramayana at first w'ent only as far as Rama’s 
exile, that thereaftei it grew to the point in which 
Rama went to Dandaka and extended protection to the 
sages there, that theieafter, on the conquest of Ceylon 
hy the Indians it developed a nariative of the fight 
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A\ith the outposts of R'i\anaan(l the abduction of Sita 
and her resale The jicem as \\t ha\c it now states 
that Kama was born m a certain position of the 
constellations flic dcscnption of the constellation is 
in a manner which it would seem the Hindus adopted 
from the Greeks Some critics siij,{,tst therefore that 
the Rama>ana was composed after the Greeks came 
into India Sita we are told is a name tlial occurs 
in tlie Veda Sita lo^cd the moon The moon lo\cd 
Sitas sister Sraddln In the end he came to lose Sita 
herself Therefore a cntic sa\s this stors of Sita 
which we call Ramatana is a narratisc sjmliohsing 
the lues of the moon and the mist and such other 
facts of nature There is a narratne rdalini; to Rama 
in the Mihabharata which docs not inchulc an> portion 
corrcspon<hnp to the Bata Kauda of the Raniatain 
and omits aarious other details lint we !n\c m tlic 
poem of Valmiki The Mahahharata narratne does 
not refer to the existence of the Ramavana and does 
not mention Valmiki as the author This leads a critic 
to assume that the narratne m the Mahahharata should 
ha\e l)cen composed earlier than the expanded poem 
now attributed to Valmiki There is amonj; the Jatal a 
stones one which goes h} the name of Dasaratha 
■\Iany of the details arc different }Ct there is some 
simihntv between the narratne of the Jataka and the 
stor> of Valmiki s poem two brothers and a sister 
liemg Vanished and the sister inarrMng the brother in 
the end A critic holds the \icw that the Dasaratha 
Jataka should be the earlier poem and that the story 
of the Rama>ana should ha\e been descloped from 
that original 
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Tiic Middle Way 

To a poison not inclined to unquestioning belief 
and infinite subtlet} in the manner of the orthodox 
schools, nor on the other hand to question c\er} thing 
about the poem in a spirit of almost merciless detach- 
ment in the mannei of the critic that comes from 
the West, the position expounded by either class- 
seems extreme The l)elie\cr sti etches his belief too 
far, the doubtei doubts nearly e\ei\ thing The Yaiy 
of safet} seems to he somewhere between What the 
tiuth is It would be difficult to sa) with ain certainty, 
but w'hat it might be can be indicated with some 
amount of confidence 'fo do this we have to read 
the Rama} ana as we should read an} similai jioem 
from anothci people and cnih/ation, and bchc\c that 
It should ha\e arisen as such a poem miglit normall} 
arise m another countiy and amidst another people. 
What is obviously impossible is likewise to be rejected,, 
or undei stood m a sensible mannci The inliabitants 
of Kishkindha weie not monke}s Hanuman did not 
jump acioss twelve hundred miles of ocean Ras ana's 
aeiial car is in all likelihood a thing of imagination 
The accounts of men and Gods holding speech with 
each other is similail} a thing of imagination The 
inhabitants of Kishkindha were peihaps called monke}s 
as they seemed like monkeys to the people of 
the North When Sugiiva and his followers accom- 
panied Rama in the coronation procession we are told 
that they sat on elephants m the manner of men 
It would appear as if they woie clothes in the manner 
111 wdiich the people of Ayodhya woie them and not as 
they wore them m Kishkindha In Kishkindha they 
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liad tails This proliabK means that the people of 
Kishkindha wore their clothes with an extra length 
hanging behind hie a tail from their waist There 
are people who wear the loin cloth in this waj e\cn 
now and m pictures of the inhabitants of Bah and 
Ja\a one sees a costume which includes a tail like 
appendage at the back Hanuman might ha\e had 
to go across a large sheet of waiter and ma> ha\e 
accomplished this bv swimming This suggestion 
finds support from the inadent of Hanuman lxa\mg 
passed into the mouth of Surasa and come out 
Surasa here could mean water The statement that 
when Surasa became ninetv \o)(nias Hanuman 
became a hundred so that she could not swallow him 
iind that suddenU m the end he became small and 
passed m and out could both be poetic wavs of 
sating that the water was wide but Hanuman was 
more than equal to its width and got into it and out 
•of it unsw allowed Lanka in this context is not 
necessaril) Cejlon A careful student of the 
Rama>ana of great intellectual abilit) has after 
much patient and painstaking investigation come to 
the conclusion that the Lanka of the Rama>ana was 
somewhere m Central India We have also to remem 
her that the story as ongmally composed has been 
altered m man) details As one verse in the mtroduc 
tion says the Ramatana is a hundred crore verses 
long Wherever Indian culture went the stor> of 
Rama went also and in proportion to the currency 
it gained it underwent alteration m details In the 
Jataha story Rama and Sita are brother and sister 
avho married at the end In a narrative current in 
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the Ball islands, Rama goes to the foicst not on 
account of a bt other but an uncle Vah. in that naira- 
tive, IS an uncle of Sugrua But another form of 
the narrative, also cuirent in the island, is nearer 
to the form m Valmiki In the sculpture in the 
temples of Siam there aie panels jiicturing the stor} 
of Rama It would appear that the stor} of Brahma 
giving Valmiki the order to write the Rama} ana is 
found among these panels Apart from the version 
of the Ramayana m tlie oithodox faith, there aie m 
India versions m the other groups such as the Tains 
In such cases the narrator modified the story from 
the point of view of his faith To get the substance 
of the poem as it might ha\c been when it first gained 
currency we have to go behind all such alteration 
and reconstruct the nariative as naturally as possible 

Till, KrRKLL or Tiir, Story 

Such a reconstiuction yields us the following 
stor}^ V ery long ago a king of the name of Dasaratha 
ruled in the land of Kosala He had three queens 
and four sons by them It became necessary for 
Rama to go to exile The king of another people 
stole Rama’s wife and Rama rescued her A people 
whom the Aiyans of the noith called Vanaia, a kind 
of men, were of assistance to Rama m this enterprise 
On return fiom exile Rama became king Valmiki, 
a poet of his day or a later time, composed a narra- 
tive of the adventures of Rama Rama’s noble quali- 
ties endeared him to the people and they held him 
to be an incarnation of God This should have 
occurred somewhere about the tune wdien the verse 
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rorni knoun as S/o^a first look a defijutc shape m 
the language no\\ known as San^knt possihK when 
the earh Upanislia<ls were l»emg composed 

The Time or rnr StoRa 

\n(l wlien might tins Ime liccn^ The Rannjana 
has l>cen called the first poem m ‘Sanskrit Kalidasa 
IS known as a recent figure in Sanskrit literature 
He referred to Vahniki as a leader of carl) tune 
Ko figure that was recent m lu*» da> could ha\e been 
referred to m these terms b> the poet The storj 
of the sc\enth hook it lias lictn stated was added 
to the storj of the Kaina\ain long after it gained 
currencN as a poem This stor\ was accepted as 
part of the Rama\ain b> the time of Kalidasa and 
Bha^abhull Ko recent addition could have been so 
mingled with the oripnal as this part of the narrative 
had t)\ the davs of the two great dramatists Ccntii 
ncs would not be too lour an interval for this to 
have happened How then could the storv of the 
Ramavana he denved from a slorj in the Jatakas^ 
How again could the Ramavana have l>cen called the 
first poem in a language m which the Mahabharata 
with us narrative relating to Rama had alrcadv gamed 
currenc) ’ It seems impossible to accept the sug 
gestion that the Jatala storv and the Rama narrative 
in the Mahahharata were earlier than the ongmal 
in Valmiki s Ramajana The suggestion again that 
the poem was written in order to put down Riiddhism 
seems unsound There is one verse in the Ramavana 
which definitely refers to Buddha That verse how- 
ever o'-ciirs in a pass gc v Inch is clearlv an 
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inteipolation If we omit it from consiclei ation there is 
nothing m the story except Jabali’s rationalistic argu- 
ment and Its lefutation by Rama to suggest that the 
poem was got up with the object of counteracting the 
teachings of Buddhism But rationalism could not 
have begun with Buddha or his followeis It is part 
of human nature It comes up in all human investiga- 
tion and speculation and there is rationalism in 
poetry m other lands v/liich could not have come 
Iiom Buddha It could occur in poetry m India prior 
to his day The argument based upon the constellation 
m which Rama is stated to have been born is also 
inconclusive In the first place it would be hazaidous 
to say that the Hindus learnt a certain wav of cast- 
ing the horoscope from the Greeks and not the 
Gieeks from the Hindus A civilization as ancient 
■as that of India may have had intellectual commerce 
wntli the Greeks but this particular vay of casting 
the horoscope might have gone from India to Greece 
■quite as well as it could have come from Greece to 
India That apart, it would appear that the particu- 
lai combination of the stars described in the verse 
now found in the Ramayana is impossible and could 
never have occurred In the third place it would 
appear that this verse indicating the particulai hour 
in which Rama was born in terms of a horoscope is 
not found in all the recensions of the poem The 
passage should have been inteipolation If it was not 
a part of the poem as oiiginally composed it is un- 
necessary to conclude that the poem was written after 
the Greeks came into India It would thus be wrong 
to assign the poem as Western criticism does to a 
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lew hundred \ears before the beginning of the Christian 
era For progress from step to step m an ancient 
cuilization the inter\als with which we are familiar 
for similar steps in modem times would be made 
quate Things should have moved slower m those 
early times and for all that we can see the story of 
Rama as first recorded did not know Buddha nor 
the Greeks It occurred long prior to the sophisti 
eated age in which Siva and Vishnu were given 
definite places in the Hindu pantheon and were con 
ceived as coming to earth for the protection of their 
dev otees 

A Chapter op Speculation 

It has been suggested above that the incidents 
normally impossible can be given some reasonable 
meaning m a process of natural interpretation We 
ma} be quite certain that incidents of this 1 ind were 
added to the poem either at the time of the earliest 
composition in obedience to a poetic convention or 
later as the result of exuberant imagination on the 
part of popular bards reciting to audiences when both 
bard and audience 1 new the narrative merel> as a 
narrative and recked little what impossible addition 
was made to it When a narrative is added to m 
this way the memories and traditions of a nation 
and fantastic tales brought in b> travellers and fig 
ments of the imagination of a bard himself come 
in a «ei’fer into the caaMcatt ami are tfiere ftrsecf 
into such mess as mav be possible Valmiki might 
have described the inhabitants of Kishkmdha as a 
kind of men Vatmra the word he used should later 
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have come to mean monkey Later poetry treated 
the men he referred to definitely as monkeys and 
probably attributed to them the size and 
strength, the prowess and endurance, exaggerated 
mam -fold from what men had heard, of the huge 
wild animals of tropic forests The monkey hordes 
may have been a people who earned the flag with 
the monkey as a symbol Investigators into the early 
history of the earth declare that in ancient time, 
Asia, Africa and America weie' connected by land 
What common life of the time when human and half- 
human creatures passed from one of these continents 
to another lingered m the memory of the population 
and got mixed m the heroic legend of a later tune 
it would be hard to tell Indians to-day name their 
septs with the names of birds The Red Indians did 
this Jata>u may have been some king of the 
forests who claimed descent from a bird much as a 
Red Indian might A civilization of South America 
which is now in rums is called the Maya civilization 
It is interesting to note that Maya is the name of an 
architect of the Asia a of whom the Mahabharata 
tells a story The architecture and sculpture of the 
ruined temples of this civilization of the South 
American wilds bear some resemblance to the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of temples in South India One 
place m the Ma3"a area has the name of Mitla, 
another Lanka and another Rama What may these 
^lava similarities mean'^ There is an old belief that 
the strip of land m the west coast of India between 
the qJials and the sea came out of the water at 
Paiasurama’s bidding It is also believed that 
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Mamalhpuram on the cast coast was a great cU> in 
the past and that one fatal da> it went under the 
water What moseinent of the earth trsing to wear 
Its \esture of waters a little dilTcrcntl} this tradition 
mas indicate who can tell? It nia> he that a scr> 
slight roll which the earth then took put one or more 
aties on one side into the sea brought a wide strip 
of land on another side out of it and placed under 
the wases a continent and discrsc islands The stor\ 
of the Minaka coming up from the waters to give 
hospitahtj to Haniiman and the description of tlic 
great wealth of Lanka ma> lie wisps of the memon 
of bjgone times to winch the population clung tena 
ciousl) through tlie centuries to hand it over at last 
to a poet who could cmhod) them m a storj he was 
narrating Even about the acnal car a suggestion 
ma> be made It is not likclv that there were aero 
planes in that age but not quite impossible that the> 
had some convtjance which sped as m tlie air and 
could be described as doing so The magnificent 
structures of ancient time which have siirvued the 
ravages of the centuries have made men avK what 
were the appliances which so multiplied the strength 
of man s hands that he could lift such huge units to 
such gidd) heights Men ma> have known a waj 
of travelling or seeming to travel through the nir 
as tliev knew the vva> of raising these stupendous 
edifices Where has the secret gone? And whj did 
aeroplanes have to be invented? It is nothing new 
in civilization that a secret of doing great things is 
discovered and lost and discovered again There are 
to da> secrets about the working of the great features 
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of civilization vhich aie known onl} to small num- 
keis of people The loss of these secrets so irretriev- 
ably that they would again have to be discovered by 
otir descendants is not inconceivable Secret leme- 
dies in India for vaiious diseases are kept so closely 
guaided that only a few pci sons in all this continent 
know each of them and if these peisons go, the know- 
ledge of the lemedies will go with them Inventions may 
have been m use once and then so forgotten that they 
would have to be found again as no doubt they will, 
when the circumstances demand them What man 
lias done once man can do again What man can do 
now, man in similar circumstances could have done 
in the past All this, howevei, is not to be taken as 
asseiting that any of these possibilities was fact The 
argument is intended ineiely to suggest these possi- 
bilities, however remote, and to urge that later times 
add to an earl}’- narrative wonderful poitions deiiving 
from many sources, and that in reading the Rainayana 
as in reading any other poem of similar character 
current among another people, we have to allow a 
maigm for these additions 

The Tra^TH of the Poem 

The Ramayana as accepted by orthodox belief 
is twenty-four thousand verses long If we take only 
the poition of the nairative that is natural and 
possible we give up a good part of this length Those 
who have learnt to love the poem as it is will feel 
that this IS a pity, but if they look at the poem that 
remains they will find that it is much better than the 
poem they love at present That, more or less, would 
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also be how the stor\ of the actinlU took 

phee The punctilious critic who goes to the other 
extreme m'i\ sa\ tint the places and persons referred 
to m the poem arc not identifiable m historj and 
geograph) to da) and that there neicr was a person 
corresponding to the hero of the Kamavana in fact 
and that the stor) is not a narralnc of things that 
reall) occurred Conceding tins for argument there 
IS from the point of \ic\\ of the poem or of the people 
no great loss Whether m the world outside there 
was or w*as not an induidual corresponding to 
Valmiki s Rama such a person did exist in the 
imagination ol the nation s poet In the same 
imagination there was a lad\ of the name of Sita wife 
of the hero That man in the poets imagination was 
the ideal of the nation s righteousness and innhfulncss 
That lady was the crown of the nations dream of 
pure womanhood and wifel) dut) What matters it 
if in the outer world a certain bod) did not mo\e as 
that of Rama and a certain other as that of Sita^ 
r%en if they did mo\t at one time the) ha\c now 
disappeared But the sliai^es which these persons 
assume in the poet s imagination remain unefTaced 
We do not doubt the truth of these figuics A man 
m sleep has no knowledge of the things going on 
about him in the house The life of lus dream is real 
to him There may be a serpent under his cot he 
IS not afraid of it He secs a serpent in his dream 
and cries out m terror That which touches our mind 
and stirs feeling is true tnitli That which might ha^e 
existed sometime m the past but does not touch our 
mind to day is truth of the past not truth of the 
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present Its tiuth is incomplete This is \\hy poetic 
tiuth IS greatei and moie important than truth of 
fact Those who understand this will not feel unhappy 
wdien strange investigations throw doubt on the 
histoncit} of Rama and Sila, nor fear the statement 
that the great couple did not exist Whether they 
existed once or not is not important The} exist now 
and, if w^e care, the} will exist for ever 


XIII THE VALUATION OF VALMIKI 

SOMP COMrARlSON’S 

Among the discussions made usual b} Western 
criticism there is one comparing the poems of India 
with poems of other lands and determining their 
woith The poems so compared with the Ramayana 
are Homer’s lUad and Odyssev, Virgil’s Acnid, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and I^Iilton’s Pa.adise Lost The 
oldest of these are the poems attributed to Homer 
Viigil wiote as a follow^er of Homer Dante embodied 
in his poem numcious naiiatives depicting life here 
and hereafter from the point of iicw'' of religion 
Milton wrote as a successor to these great poets 
Those wdio know the Western poets in the original 
do not often know the Sanskrit poem to the same 
extent Those who know the Sanskrit poem w^ell are, 
except pel haps foi Milton’s Paiadisc Lost, often un- 
acquainted with the poems of the West in the oiiginal 
A comparison m these ciicumstances is based largely 
on knowdedge of the oiiginal on one side and of 
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translations on the other Such comparison is neces 
saril> unsafe With caution it would yield a general 
opinion of the manner and ability of the usual work 
of the poets as seen either in the original or in the 
translation One thing should be said about all the 
poems of the West The longest of them has a sense 
of proportion The Ramajana also has this sense 
where it likes at other points it knows no such thing 
One reason for its apparent want of this sense is the 
inclusion in it m later times of narratives not original 
ly there Besides it appears as if when it comes to 
a description of fighting Valmiki never thinks whether 
he has not said enough The Ramajana is m con 
sequence somewhat unwieldy as compared with the 
poems of the West In other respects the Ramayana 
need not fear comparison with the poems of Homer 
or his successors One Western critic savs that the 
Ramajana and the Mahabharata arc no less wonder 
ful than the Homeric poems as monuments of the 
human mind The Oriental poems cannot compare 
with the Western poems m simplicity and proportion 
but their diction is more polishtd with the weaknesses 
that come of polish The Indian epics have indications 
of a higher degree of cnilization and thej rise above 
the Homeric poems in the religious sense imderhmg 
all the narrative This sense indeed dominates the 
narratives and casts on them the shadow of an all 
pervading, sacerdotalism In descriptions of scenery 
and natural objects he observes Homer is too short 
and general to be picturesque His descriptions want 
more colouring and minuteness of detail The Hindu 
poets are certainlj more graphic and picturesque 
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piesent Its tuith is incomplete This is %%hy poetic 
truth IS gieatei and moie important than truth of 
fact Those tv ho undei stand this will not feel unhappy 
wdien strange investigations throw doubt on the 
historicity of Rama and Sita, nor fear the statement 
that the great couple did not exist Whetlier they 
existed once or not is not important The} exist now 
and, if we caie, thev will exist for ever 


XIII THE VALU \TIOX OF VAT MIKI 

SOMP COMPAIUSOXS 

.\moxg the discussions made usual b\ Western 
crit'cism theie is one comparing the poems of India 
with poems of othei lands and detei mining their 
vvoith The poems so compared with the Ramayana 
are Homer’s lUad and Ody^^cv, Virgil’s Acmd, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and ]\Iilton’s Po.ndisc Lost The 
■oldest of these aie the poems attributed to Homer 
Viigil wiote as a follow ei of Homer Dante embodied 
111 his poem numeious nanatives depicting life here 
and hereafter from the point of view of religion 
IMilton wi ote as a successor to these great poets 
Those who know the Western poets in the original 
do not often know the Sanskrit poem to the same 
extent Those who know the Sanskrit poem well are, 
excejit peihaps foi kiilton’s Paiadi^e Lost, often un- 
acquainted with the poems of the West in the original 
A comparison in these circumstances is based laigelv 
•on knowledge of the oiigmal on one side and of 
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translations on the other Such comparison is neces 
sanl> unsafe With caution it would jield a general 
opinion of the manner and ability of the usual work 
of the poets as seen either in the original or in the 
translation One thing should be said about all the 
poems of the West The longest of them has a sense 
of proportion The Rama>'ina also has this sense 
where it hi es at other points it knows no such thing 
One reason for its apparent want of this sense is the 
inclusion m it in hter times of narratives not original 
there Besides it appears as it when it comes to 
a description of fighting Valniiki never thinks whether 
he has not said enough The Ramavana is m con 
sequence somewhat unwield\ as compared with the 
poems of the West In other respects the Ramavana 
need not fear comparison with the poems of Homer 
or his successors One Western critic savs that the 
Ratnajana and the Mahabharala are no less wonder 
ful than the Homeric poems as monuments of the 
human mind The Oriental poems cannot compare 
with the Western poems in simplicity and proportion 
but their diction is more polished with the weaknesses 
that come of polish The Indian epics have indications 
of a higher degree of civilization and they rise above 
the Homeric poems in the religious sense underlying 
all the narrative This sense indeed dominates the 
narratives and casts on them the shadow of an all 
In desunptauns oi ^cener} 
and natural objects he observes Homer is too short 
nnd general to be picturesque His descriptions want 
more colouring and minuteness of detail The Hindu 
poets are certainly more graphic and picturesque 
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than cithct Greek oi I^atin” Othci cntics do not find 
in Valmiki all the good things enunicratcd In thn 
ciitic The} find one oi tuo defects ninth did 
not stiikc him \ irgil and Dante followed Ilomcr as 
disciples of their inasiei and what is said of Ifonier 
as compaied with \kalmiki apiilies to them Milton 
WTOte long aftci these tlnce poets and exercised a 
discipline which came In a sliuh of their work It 
IS Yer\ hkeh that \\ ostein students will find the 
poems of Homei and Dante, \'iigil and Milton, more 
pleasing than the R.ima\ana Indians aKo, when the\ 
haic reccned Wostein ediie.ition. inai find their 
tastes so formed that the more well-knit poems of 
Homei and his sueccssors seem superior to the 
exuberant w'oik of \'almiki d’o the majorit\ of those 
w'ho study English m oin Unncrsitics, Milton ma} 
seem a hettei poet than all his prcdcccssois Indeed 
the} read more of him than the} do of Yalmiki Vet 
one fact has to he home m mind Economy of 
nariation and skill of const! uction arc important 
qualities in a poem, hut thc\ cannot outweigh other 
qualities which gi\e it w'orth Portraial of life, 
delineation of character, description of natuic and slcill 
of nai ration arc some of these qualities If a poem 
IS great in these icspects and is also well-knit it gams 
m woith If it IS great in those respects but is 
defective in const; uction and somewhat lacking in 
a sense of pioportion, it may lose something of its 
worth but not much All student^ of the Ramayana 
agree that the poem has all the essential qualities of 
a great poem Valmiki composed it at a tunc when 
economy could not have been thought a gieat quality 
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m inmtioj He iml Im men Ilnncr 'ttjd lu't 
men m Ins dis recilrd jKxrm Ijeiort udtr ers \ 
j)oc in circm nnccs does t t inn urt 1c i^tli 

m lie %%n\ of liter px-irs \trKil md Dine iiul 
more ihin ciilicr oi them Mil <u Mfntc die r iHxrm; 
inti md ihcm \i1nnW ml Homer eil ihcirs 

and snip deni ll in indicia i-'s wdlinp to !i cn 
Homer ind \ ilmiki hid no i cc 1 lo durtci thnr 
mrraiivc To liter |>oris jnlm le f or pincr In ctl 
ho\ loij their mrnluc Ind l«cc mie I > die |H>et 
rceitin to in indiencc the luiit wns tlic piiicice oi 
tint u lienee I’aiple in Indii even lo-<’iv how no 
rc^tlc lies when heirnt i storv Their fo l>cirv 
in the da\s of \ ilmdi \ mild <ccm to Invc hid even 
preittr intiencc This led the |>oet to lengthen liis 
]>ocTn hcNond our meis ires ^IcM liter leinietl to 
feel tired of this l'‘np\h iinl when ins tilk liceimi. 
loop \indcd dies referred to it is Kinnsun On iht 
thole however ties lecetitcd die poem is n nine 
to them ind dc\i cd i wis of stwdsijip it which curcti 
It of Its tircsomeicss Tlics rcid onU i fes cliapltrs 
It 1 sittmp ind ludicnces listened to the stnrs di\ 
iftcr dis until it concluded stinnj, is is from tl c 
jKirttons s Inch did not interest them ind sleeping 
through others which sstmcil them If we jiidpc 
the Ramis im is i poem composed when ssTUinp ssis 
not common ind sunp !o audiences we rcilisc tint 
Its prcit Icnptli IS not i prcit defect ind cm s'llnc Us 
poofl qualities williout 1 licisw discount It will then 
ippeir tint in picturing life the onh poctrs tint cm 
stand with the Uami>ini is the poctr> of Homer ind 
tint Virpd ma> siinsl neir In description of mUirc 
17 I 
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it IS doubtful if any other poet (quals Valniiki 'I'o 
Indians themselves Yalmikis pictures of life seem no 
•vvay behind the jiicturcs in I Joiner or his successors 
"What is more, in so far as they deal with moic familial 
mattei, tlie} make a hettei ajijieal In eompatmte the 
gieat poets with one annthei, howe\ei, we do well to 
heai m mind a warning guen In Goethe When men 
see two gicat poets let them not waste time asking 
which of them is greatei . let them rather he mateful 
that thev ha\e two such poets Of I'lomcr and 
Valmiki or \ irgil and Valmiki, we do well to think 
in this wa\ If Homei and \ almiki came together 
the} w'ould not .isk for .i decision as to which of them 
was greater If In am chance the question did cross 
the mind of cithei, he w'ould keep it there and ‘^how 
gieat respect to the other W’c who respect these 
gieat poets ought not to race them to see which of them 
wins liomei is woith) of lespcct, so is Valmiki 
Criticism giow^s to wisdom when it icaliscs this and 
does not exercise itself stating then rcspcctnc worths 
coriect to ounce and scruple 

Opigix Fl/Loy Ixdiax 

A suggestion is sometimes made in this connection 
that the poet of the Ramayana knew’ Homer’s Iliod 
and composed it under that influence The Greeks 
came into India w ith Alexandei and according to this 
vlew^ the intercom se hclwecn the two countiics then 
set up led an Indian poet to wiite a poem for his 
people after the mannci of the Ihad A pert of the 
aigument i elating to this subject lies been dealt wnth 
ahead}’- The veises describing the position of the 
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constellations or the phnetarj combination at the hour 
of Ramas birth are not a part of the Ramajana as 
originally composed To ascnbe to the original 
Rainayana a date when these \crses could Ime been 
a\ritten is unnecessary No other ground is suggested 
for concluding that the Indian poet composed his 
narratue under the influence of the Creek poet except 
the similarity lietwcen the stories It is difficult for 
am fair minded reader of the Ramayana to see such 
similantv between that poem and Homers poem as 
avould justify the suggestion of influence A. poem 
a\rittcn in the manner of another shous unmistakable 
signs of its affiliation Virgil s and Dantes and 
millions poems contain clear indications of their 
authors following a predecessor The poetry of 
Kalidasa has unmistakable traces of the guidance he 
Tecei\cd from his great master Valmiki No such 
similarity is traceable yyhen yye compare the Ramayana 
with the Iliad There is theft of a woman m both 
and there is a fight m consequence To argue from 
this that one of the poems oyyes its existence to the 
other IS not yvi e One drayys largely from imagination 
to build so much on so little eyidence The reason 
for making the suggestion at all is that someone holds 
the Greeks m high esteem and cannot imagine the 
Indian developing his oyyai literature independently 
The Greeks are known to ha\e had a great cuihzation 
A\trxaTiier was one oi tViem Tine Indians may Ime 
had a great cnilization the names of their kings are 
not knoyvn to the critic He therefore makes up his 
mind that the Indian should owe the story to the 
Greek But the fact is that India had a cnilization as 
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g:eat as the Greeks and had it much eailiei The 
paiticulai conditions in which a great epic poem would 
come into existence may not live in man’s memory m 
the one case as m the othei, but that the populations 
that dwelt in India lived a spacious life of adventure 
cannot he doubted Philosophy and ichgion nhich 
cannot be discounted as imitation and hunch eels of 
facts about the past of India bi ought to light ii} the 
labouis of othei s of these same scholars proic this 
sufficient!} The Rama} ana could well arise in- 
dependently in India as the Iliad aiose m Gieecc 
Nariatne poeti} celebiatmg the acKentuies of national 
heioes was common enough in all ancient populations 
If there was a noblc-heai ted and geneious king in 
India as there wcie noble-hearted and generous heroes 
in Greece, and a life of heroism heie as there, 
a patiiotic haul might sing his praise here as 
Homei did the piaise of the heroes of his land 
in Gieece A gieat poem could thus come into 
being in India without am cop} mg being neces- 
sary It should also be stated that this theory of 
Valiniki having based his poem on a knowledge of 
Homer’s Iliad is not accepted by many scholars e\en 
in the West The Rama} ana has its own wa} in 
nariation and description and its outlook on life is 
entirely its own The moiahty of the Ramayana is 
not the morality of the Iliad and its men and women 
are different from the men and women of the Ihad 
Valmiki would not have hesitated to leain from 
other poets as he learnt from life but he w'as too 
fully m touch wnth the oiiginal souice of all gieat 
poeti y to owe his inspiration to a fellow woikman 



MV V^LMIKI THE TEVCHER 
The Poets Vision 

Vaemiki in fact was so independent in his inspiration 
that he ^vas a great source of inspiration to later 
times He was a teacher in the highest sense of the 
term To an instinct for understanding and describing 
life he added a wide sympathy for and keen insight 
into the ways of the world He m consequence 
walked with a firm step to the presence of 
truth He was however not a preacher It 
looks as if he could at no time talk of him 
self or his experience Only once does he appear 
in the first person m the fifth chapter of the first book 
as w e now have it where he offers to narrate the story 
of the Ikshvalus Eten here he appears onlv in the 
first personal inflection of the verb not in the per 
sonal pronoun proper After this he nowhere refers 
to himself nor implies liis self e\en in a \erbal form 
A man like this may sec many things but he will never 
proceed to preach Valmiki besides saw life too fully 
to feel it as a bundle of facts Such i man will not 
state the principles that he recoaers from life Valmiki 
saw life in its smallest details and felt impelled to 
describe it In satisfying that impulse he composed 
}ijs poem The prmaples that he perceii'ed m hie 
became the life breath of his poem Those who hear 
the poem and enjov it accept unconsciouslv the 
principles which the poet saw This is how a poet 
teach'^s This teaching when the need arises influences 
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men without their knowing it This, without doubt, 
should have been Vahniki’s intention He should ha\e 
wushed that the whole world might hear his poem and 
accept it and that, m consequence, that w Inch he sa\v as 
the good himself might become the goal of all rational 
beings The Rama) ana, m the centuries that have 
passed since its composition, has influenced life over 
a large part of the world’s surface To that extent 
it has served its purpose Yet a great part of its 
woik IS waiting to be done Its teaching has to find 
acceptance over the greater part of the world It is 
w orth wdiile stating what it is that the Ramayana 
would teach all mankind as it has so far taught the 
people of India 

First Essential 

Two complexes m man's nature are the cause of 
all the sorrow in life The first of these is the desire 
of property Kowsalya suspected Kaikeyi because 
she came into pow er and In^ed as the f ai ourite queen 
Kaikeyi wished to be m a better position than 
Kowsal3a, turned false to herself and, against her 
best conviction, pra)ed for Rama’s exile m order that 
her son might be king Yah lost his balance because 
his younger biothei assumed the reins of goieinment, 
imagining his elder brother dead, and pursued that 
younger brother almost to the point of death Kaikeyi’s 
love of position and Vali’s love of kingship brought 
them grief They brought suffering to hundreds and 
thousands around them Rama could have claimed 
kingship, but he gave it up willingly and went into 
exile Kingship came to Bharata unasked, but he w^as 
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unwilling to enjo} it The jounger brother begged the 
elder to take back the kmg&hip The elder insisted 
upon the jounger keeping it for the period stipulated 
b> his mother Those ^vho made a grab for propert\ 
condemned themsehes and others to endless sorrow 
and suffering Those who willingly gave it up and 
asked others to ha\e it grew in love and earned the 
admiration of the world Kaikeyi no doubt realised 
soon after Bharata s return that she had made a 
mistake in asking for the kingship for him In con 
demning Rama to exile she had without knowing it 
condemned Bharata also to exile for he would not 
enter A}odh>a till Rama returned She was granted 
her wish that Rama should not rule but there ruled 
in his stead not Bharata as she had wished but Rama s 
footwear Vali learnt his lesson only a moment before 
his death In the story of Viswamitra reaching the 
highest stage of spiritual realisation we are told that 
he had to give up to a beggar a meal to which he 
had 'sat after six months of fast If there is onl> one 
meal between two himgrj persons the one who gives 
It up in favour of the other is the greater mnn The 
love of property is es entiallv mean It vitiates the 
social atmosphere It lowers the individuals self 
respect It mal es havoc of friendship between nations 
He who conquers desire for propertj conquers the 
hearts of his fellow men He is exalted above empires 
and IS wase with the wisdom that belongs onlv to the 
sages 

Second Essextiae 

The second complex that leads man to trouble 
IS sex desire Dasaratlia took many women and thus 
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set his life’s boat adiift on the wateis of tnliulation 
The royal sage who lost his heart to Menaka could 
gratify his desiie only by abandoning his great pur- 
poses The king of Lanka had known man} •'vomen 
brought from all over the norld for their beauty ret 
his lust remained awake as c\er When there was 
talk of another handsome woman he went after her 
Dasaiatha realised that his beautiful 3 0iing wife was 
like a seipcnt m his clothes Viswamitra could not 
rise in his realization until he turned away Rambha 
though she was dumely beautiful and the cuckoo 
called in the spring wmods Ahalya who gave her 
heart to Indra ened in haste and repented at leisure 
The pleasure that comes of a wmong step, however 
real, is too short-lived A man and woman par for 
such pleasure too great a price Rama, unlike his 
father, knew only one woman , but found m his 
married life a joy that the father could not haAC had 
from his three hundred and odd wmmen When near 
him, that wife was sufficient to Rama, wdien she was 
not near, the memoiy of her w’^as sufficient The mind 
should stand umvavenng It will stand unw^avering if 
desiie IS kept under control Except in this wa} 
man’s heart can know no peace “His desire being 
unconqueted, he failed to have peace of mind ’’ 

Their Currency 

These complexes are elemental and ha\e grown 
with man’s nature They have been the cause of 
sorrow at all times of the soirow of individuals, of 
the sorrow of societies, of the sorrow of nations 
"Valmiki saw them doing havoc to human life in his 
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lime He ktc\s llnl thc\ wouUl couiimtc i<» tlirken 
I wn s life jn time to cmnt !k tcKxl \\\) nml ciMctl 
out to nnokuul lioth of liis time ml of tiic time 
to come to Ix-wtrc of the c mon ttr^ m Inmnii inuire 
To to dll It lotiks ns It tlioi ‘tdvtcc i*- oM nml 
almost as if it doe not need comniimicntinti U tlif 
nhict tuns old to du il at is dm. to \ ahml i and 
lus tcllow nj,!** Imnnjv ^l»»tit<.<l it to onid iml I In 
poet of the Knnnvana uns ntnonj.. tlic nrlit t t > 
eue njxjn the pTinciplcs that make human hie tin 
liappt and csikj c thtm to the world It mii l also 
lx* said that old as the les on i mankind has til! 
to learn »t The race can malt no pro^nss m the 
cducalim of the pint till this snnjlc ItsMin is lulls 
mastered That the Ic o« has not l)cci mn tered i 
clear from the wa) of the world lift at tht pre ent 
time \!1 the tod and trihnlatn n l>tiwttn tom 
miimtt and commumts !»ctwctn i>co; It uul peopU 
Ixrlwccn the followers of one rcht^ion and the follow 
crs of another hast th<*>r liasis m desire for jiowcr 
for prestige and for position The great \ ar of tilt 
Mahahharata arost from this cause I lie f real \\ ir 
of I tiropc of a rpuartcr of a ccnima ago arose for 
n simdar cause Its supplement sshich is raging to 
das has the same origin ItaU ms’mUtl Mnssinn 
ntul Japan is trsmg to swallow up China from this 
cause Tiic Bishop of D allowed the csca]>cd comict 
to take his candlesticks and soltcd the comicts 
problem of propert) and won his soul to God B\ 
refusing a kingdom Rama and Blianta sohed the 
same pTohlcm in human inUirc centuries ago It is 
true that self denial ma> not alwavs produce the 
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same result It may meet selfishness on the other 
side, but whatever the reaction on the side of lower 
nature to man’s higher nature, the higher nature has 
only this course open It may, after all the sacrifice 
It makes, get nothing more than exile for itself That 
would be because the race itself has not progressed 
sufficiently to respond properly to self-sacrifice 

Desire for the possession of man’s or woman’s 
body may not appear to be creating the same prob- 
lems to-day as in the past A war for rescuing a 
woman has not aiisen m the last one thousand }eais 
as wars did on account of Helen and Sita But 
Society has ne\er been fiee from distuibance on this 
account Men and women in one village and another 
are still slam for this reason, and man’s hand is red 
wnth the blood of man or woman, and w'oman’s e>es 
are tinning to tears for this soirow Apart fiom 
the obvious advice that the human being should keep 
sex desire uudei control there is in Yalmiki’s iioem 
another suggestion not so obvious but equally def- 
inite That suggestion is that neither man nor 
woman should own the body of another by force 
The essence of pleasure and companionship between 
the sexes comes from the mingling of heaits He 
who would force a woman’s inclination is a Rakshasa 
a demon , she who would foice the inclinations of a man 
IS a Rakshasi, a demoness He who does not force 
but takes advantage of the helplessness of a woman 
111 his power is a Vanoia, a kind of man Where the 
Rakshasa forces strangers, this man, who is only a 
kind of man, fouls his own nest Even a husband ought 
not to use his wife’s peison if she does not share 
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dtsirc with luni Societ\ maj ln\c issipicd a man 
and a woman to each other Init the condition is 
implicit that the) a{,ree to the arrangement If thc\ 
thcmselxes do not agree the contract made h\ socictx 
does not liold Desisting from a claim ha'^cd mcreU 
on social sanction would make for untold peace and 
happiness in the home \ttraction between the sexes 
IS to daN a drag on human progress The race has 
not ^et jiassed the stage of the hnite kcalis^tion of 
the higher pleasure that comes from willing companion 
ship would lead man to the practice of the higher 
principles oi sc\ relationship recommended b) 
Valiniki and make what now is mere lust into the 
most powerful lc\cr for the souls uplift and for the 
emancipation of the race 

Dirfctios or PnocRrss 

emancipation and uplift of soul art what 
Valmiki desired for mankind After an carl) stage 
of pristine simplicit) mankind began its jo irnc) m 
ci\iIization It looks as if man began with stealing 
tr)ing to get for nothing what another had made with 
labour From this state the race progressed to the 
state of sa)ing that the) sliall take who ha\e the 
power and the) should keep who can A further 
stage was reached after some experience and man 
to da) says as a rule I cep what is ) ours The 
further stage is that of sasmg )ou arc welcome to 
what is mine When the race has learnt this lesson 
at it has learnt earlier lessons man will hate become 
God Valmiki and his like are telling mankind that 
there is this fourth step in tlie progress of the race 
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These aic foi the race ^\hat the moial nature and 
conscience aie in the mdnuhial The} '^ec loi the 
race and aspnc, and jude^e the lace, not as per'^ons 
fiom outside, but as its umseicnce \Vc need the 
roiee of Valnnki as the conscience of mankind If 
this lesson %\ere taught in the name of a ichgion, 
another leligion ^^ould not teaeh it to its followers 
It would wish to be itscll and not to learn from a 
compeei Taught as the word of a jioet, the message 
should find acceptance all o\cr the world Poetry 
begins its w’oik where lehgion stops It leads man- 
kind fioin the slopes to which religion has brought 
It to the ciowm of its aehie\cment It is hereafter the 
task of poetry to emancipate mankind It is poctri 
that, m the comuig age, will save man’s soul 

India’s Mission 

Valnnki and his poem ha\e thus a great mls^lon 
to fulfil in the world What the Ramayana has done 
in the last two thoiisand years and more in India it 
has to do m the wmrld hereafter To take the 
Ramayana to the rest of the world, while holding 
fast to Its teachings itself, is the wmrk that India has 
to do Valnnki, as a great teacher, has influenced 
Indian societi'^ deeply so fai To reflect the influence 
of the teaching more Mvidly than hitherto is the best 
wai m which Indian society can show’ the w’orld how 
valuable is the teaching of the poet That teaching 
IS not easy to practise In days of loss and depies- 
sion, when patience wnth opponents seems to bring 
one nothing better than exile and destitution, people, 
very naturally, question if patience is the right article 
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Indiaiis see the West enjoj more comfort and contrast- 
ing wlh that comfort the po\ert> and suffering of 
their owTi people are likely to doubt if Valmikis 
pre cription is the right one The) see also manj 
evils in Indian society and would get rid of them 
with all possible speed To smash up one evil or two 
evils and think that we have saved the people v ould 
be like Angada kilhn" a fearful looking person on 
this side of the sea and thinking that he had killed 
Ravana \fter this incident Hanuman had to cross 
the ocean and reach I anka discover Sita there and 
bring news of her to Rama and Rama had to go 
with the monkey hordes and slav Havana to rescue 
Sita Rescuing a nations soul is not a matter of 
removing one or two evils nor is it the work of one 
or two jouthful enthusiasts It is worl in which all 
have to co operate the old as well as the \oung It 
implies a search for the highest good and determin 
mg where it is and how it is to be got It requires 
the leadership of tht best and the highest in the 
nation and camp following on the pvrt of even the 
greatest of heroic jouth This highest good is also not 
easv to see Indians to day see good m terms of 
Western achievement the) have lost their heart 
to the beaut) of Western civilization much as Sita 
lost her heart to the golden deer How bright how 
beautiful is its face* We send our soul in pur uit 
of it and wish to have it as Sita did the golden deer 
dead if not alive The beauty and brightness to which 
we lose our hearts are however illubion even if not 
illusion the) cannot be ours We ma) he prepared 
to owm them dead and press the pursuit but what we 
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shall get foi all our trouble is only a monster’s corpse 
Evil in Indian society to-day should not make its 
■wise men question the fundamentals of this cniliza- 
tion Apparent beauty in anothei cnilization should 
not lead them to believe in the fundamentals of that 
civilization lathei than of this one The evil m Indian 
life proves that something has to be done to impiove 
that life , but that something has to be evolved 
fiom within b}^ thought and b)' pin suing India’s 
natuial bent m growth 

Philosophy or Action 

The advice that man should not fight foi pioperty 
noi think of woman as an aiticle of pleasuie to be 
owned and possessed should not be understood as 
merely an endorsement of the unhealthy quiescence 
and passive i enunciation that aie believed to be char- 
acteiistic of the Indian people Occasional!} m the 
Ramayana we do get an echo of this philosophy of 
despair, as when Sita, m the horn of her deepest 
soriow, says that the ascetics who have no desue 
and who know not the pleasant and the unpleasant 
are happy and have the best wealth, but this is an 
expiession of the mood and the moment The true 
note of Site’s attitude m life is the one expiessed 
m the proverb which she commends as home out 
m her life “Let man live, his good ivill come to 
him, even should it be aftei a hundred years ” 
Bhaiata i'epeats this proverb when he hears that 
Rama is letuimng This was the outlook in life 
that Valmiki approved Elymg from life as a souice 
of tiouble, 1 ejecting the pleasant along with the 
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unpleasant was not an ideal which Valmiki accepted 
Ireat both with calmness he said Fold to go to the 
forest Rama showed no sign of distress ^sl cd to 
return to Vaodlna and liccomc 1 mg before the stipu 
latcd period of exile was over he showed no eager 
ness Bharata wondered at his cquammitj and his 
mdifTcrcnce to gam and loss To give up gain for 
fear of loss is not renunciation hut poUrooncrv In the 
last anahsis it is self seeking masqucradiiif. as rtmm 
ciation Man fulHls the law of his being b\ refusing 
self seeking even in tins covert form and enduring 
loss as well as gam am! enduring them (or the sake 
of others Nor should man mcrclj because he cn 
durcs pain ask others to endure it and tell them it is 
an illusion Rama felt no distress when condemned 
to exile hut this wos on Iws own account When 
he thought of the disappointment to his mother and 
to Ins wife he felt grcailj unhappv If man thinks 
that another s pam is illusion he is likclv to think 
that jo> also is illusion and there would be no real 
reason wh) he should work for an> ones satisfaction 
He might leave evil m life imfought and cease to 
distinguish between wbat is good and what is not 
Valmiki would have none of these positions in the 
good mans life Fhere is in life both good and cmI 
The good should not accept the cmI as a necessan 
part of existence If what is evil acknowledges the 
supenont) of good and is willing to reform it might 
be suffered and gi\en a chance but if it persists it 
lias to be quelled and replaced bv good Rama had 
no option but to fight the Rakshasa hordes and sla\ 
Ravana He might not need kingship for himself 
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be migbl piefei to be m exile, but when the sages- 
in the outermost confines of his fathei’s kingdom 
needed his protection he had to give it to them If 
his friend’s wife was appropiiated by that fiiend’s 
biothei, he had to slay that brother and lestore to 
his fiiend his kingdom and his wife If she whom 
he loved was earned away by a luffian, he had to 
make wai to lescue his beloved The heioic man 
does not become an exile from power to be free fiom 
1 esponsibihty Whethei on the throne or out of it, 
his burden is his own No one else can carry it On 
the throne, he may have some comfort along with 
the toil of kingship, off the throne he is free of the 
comfort, not the toil Just as he went into exile 
willingly, Rama walked into powei willingly As 
there is a greatness in renunciation there is a gieat- 
ness in acceptance In either case greatness comes 
from outlook Renunciation as well as acceptance 
may proceed fiom selfishness Acceptance as well 
as 1 enunciation may proceed from selfless desire 
to serve others To love position for one’s comfort 
would be smallness But to seek solitude to secuie 
peace for one’s self would be equally small A man 
may be king and yet not be thinking of the comfoits 
of kingship but rather of its duties He then secuies 
in the midst of plenty the peace of soul that comes 
only of real renunciation It is the outlook that 
makes acceptance or renunciation great or small 
Valmiki’s teaching became the basis foi the school of 
thought that, later, took peifect shape in the Bhaqavad 
Glia 



\V THE GOOD AND THE SACRED 

All this while the Rim'ijaaa lias !>ccn spohcn of 
as a poem Tlicre is howc\cr no intention to sug 
gest that those who rcceucd it as a religious book 
made a mistake All noble and great speech takes 
birth to sa\e man \\c do not err when we treat 
such speech as religious text or those who speak it 
as teachers of religion On1> he who worships such 
speech and such teachers in the name of his religion 
should not deny or gne up other good speech or 
great teachers Man for conxcnicncc of living holds 
one person as teacher one book as the biblc and one 
country as motherland The man who treats the 
Ramayaina as a poem also should have no 
quarrel with him who treats it ns a religious 
text That the latter attitude led to some good 
is clear The whole population read the poem 
day after day and treated a palm leaf manuscript of 
it as valuable propertv When the members of a 
household divided its possessions into shares m a 
partition house and land were taken as one share 
and the volume of the Ramayana which the father 
had used for his reading m worship day after day 
was treated as another sliarc When a house caught 
fire and things were saved the household copy of the 
Ramayana was among tlie first articles to be brought 
out from the house Cloth and gram were left to 
burn but not the Ramayana When a man away 
from home felt that he was dying he asked Ins wife 
and son to send for the Ramayana which he had left 
18 
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at home and to look after it. Other things seemed 
to him of less consequence That tlic poem deserved 
all this reverence is apparent to an) one \\ho realises 
how it affected the life of its readers. "Cheerfulness”, 
sa}s the poet, "saves man, sorrow breaks him.” 
It would be hard to tell how maiiv jiersons felt the 
power of this advnee and endured sorrow and tried 
to look at life cheerfully "Let man live, good will 
come to him, should he have to vv^it a hundred years” 
IS another statement that made men face all the tnbu- 
lations of life with unfailing courage It is the vvTir 
cry of man’s unconquerable spirit "There is not one 
in Sugnva’s presence smaller than I” said Hanuman 
whom the world knew as the greatest of Sugnva’s 
serv^ants In saying this he set a standard of good 
•sense for men of ability which is cternall) valid 
"Who IS there that does not make mistakes^ How'- 
ever wicked a person may be, good men should show 
him only pity” said the injured Sita, prescribing for 
those wdio would be good a law of magnanimity and 
forgiveness that mankind can never excel "The 
good do not hurt him who hurts* the proper thing 
is to help” Sita’s words raise hope in man's heart 
that the power that presides over life, as it is the best, 
should also be the most merciful possible “A man 
has to say but once that he is mine It is thereafter 
my business to protect him from all harm” said Rama 
The power presiding over life, to make a great soul 
speak in this manner, should be both almighty and 
ever ready to help the helpless These great texts 
played on the mind of generations through the cen- 
turies and gave their life a direction and impetus that 
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ensured peace of tnmd and happiness and enterprise 
in action 

Similarly Rama and Sita are in the life of the 
people who revere them ideals that are constantly 
shaping outlook and conduct Some ma> hold them 
as God others ma> hold them as merely noble man 
and noble woman What after all is the attitude of 
the rationalist m such a matter^ He either denies 
the postulate that there is a God or he beheies that 
God should be something different from these ideal 
persons If a person who does not accept the postu 
late of deity i\ould onl> define to himself the ideal 
i\hich he would prescribe for man he would find that 
Rama either reaches the standard of that ideal or 
approaches it He who may be willing to postulate 
God but thinks that it should be something different 
from Rama should make a picture of that different 
something he would find that his ideal and Valmiki s 
hero ha\e far more m common than he imagines 
Some there will no doubt be who postulate God but 
would say that it is not possible to make a picture 
■of him To such persons one may make a request 
for patience with persons \vith a different type of 
mmd An advanced mind can think of God m the 
abstract Minds not so advanced seem to need some 
thing concrete to hold to They make symbols of 
deitv or take something read> to hand as such symbol 
Yalmiki s conception of the magnanimous hero may 
well seem to various types of men the culmination 
of man s aspiration to goodness Men who do not 
need symbols need not accept this symbol but they 
need not den> its validity to others If there should 

ISo F 
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be persons mIio would ha\e a symbol but do not 
think Valmiki’s ideal sufficiently good, let them make 
another ideal foi themsehcs or impro\e upon Valmiki 
What man needs is an ideal He ma> call it God or 
only man Difference of nomenclature makes no 
diffeience in the substance The ideal is that to 
which the race has to use and all gicat poetiy tries 
to pi escribe this ideal Foi this leason too. all great 
poetry is sacred and constitutes mankind's bible and 
all nobilit} m man is dnine and constitutes godliness 
Those who yish to do so may hold Rama as God 
and treat the Rama^ana as a biblc They Mould be 
right So also ivould othcis who ivould not agree to- 
do this but treat the iiook as a great ])oem and the 
hero as only a great man 


XVI SALUTATION TO THE POET 

This appreciation of the Rama\ana began nith 
the statement that the poem nas first among Indian 
poems, not merely in order of tune but also in order 
of merit All that has been stated in subsequent 
sections is merely an explanation of this sentiment 
It is nothing new to say that Valmiki is a great poet 
Yet m the inultifaiioiis activities of a new tune and 
the multitudinous literature of all the countries of the 
world flying amidst the population of India at the 
present day, there is a giave risk of Valmiki receding 
from oui life Lovers of literature in the past spoke 
in generous praise of Valmiki’s work One of them 
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referred to his euphonious stjlc and his griceful 
entenecs He or another spoke of this great n\er 
of t!ie Rama) ana which purified the world Rama 
who was fortunafe in the tciuperament watli which 
he was born m those brothers in that wife and those 
seia-ants liad the crowann^ fortune of ha\mg his stor) 
told b\ Valmiki I he crown of appreciation that 
\ alinil i set on Rama s head brings honour to India 
to da% Indian \outIi educated in the modern wa) 
ma\ \aluc Shakespeare and MiUon and Voltaire and 
Tolstov as high as c\cr it likes but it ought not to 
neglect Valmiki Howe\cr contrarx the indications at 
present maj be it is not likeU that it will neglect lum 
If for no other reason Valmiki deserxe^ attention 
for being one of the few names m Indian historx x\ho 
haxe won respect for India from the world ^^hl^ 
jou haxe rather jour Indian empire or jour Shakes 
pcare asked Carljlc imagining a situation and said 
that he xxould rather gixe up the Indian empire than 
Shakespeare Indians liaxc no empire to lose thej 
haxe onl) Valmiki and his like It cannot be that 
thex are prepared to throw awa) the onl> thing of 
xvhich the\ can he proud \almiki indeed is one of 
the sources of India s hope for the future His large 
heart open mmd deep xision and rich utterance came 
from this population Something like them is no doubt 
still there m its constitution It is finding expression 
m xanous hxes at xanous times and is gixing us 
continued proof of persistence It has to take shape 
again and again m the life of this people in future 
No other poem m the xvorld to da> has the place that 
the Rama) ana holds in Indian life No cixiUzation 
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m the world to-day is as ancient as that of India and, 
for all the dust in \\hich it has been dragged, as fresh 
There is in the world to-daj no poem as ancient as 
the Ramayana which expounds the living tradition of 
a living people Valmiki’s position in letters is unic|uc, 
as India’s position is in the world Valmiki is the 
poet cuckoo of the Religion of Humanit} The con- 
cluding verses of the Rama} ana tell us that when 
Rama was reigning, his peo])lc lo\ed to repeat Ins 
name Generations ha\c felt the same jo} in repeat- 
ing the name and still the praise of Rama resounds 
and IS guing jo} The Ramayana, as one who loved 
it said, IS a poem for eternit} , it should gam ciirrenc} 
in all the w^orlds and endure as long as the e\cr- 
lasting hills and the deathless streams IMorc and 
more as the years pass, men will know' its poet as 
prince of poets and master and elder The more the 
woild realwes this the moie good wall it attain To 
Valmiki the cuckoo, seated on the branches of the tree 
of poesy and calling Rama. Rama, m sw'eet and 
mellifluent notes, let the w'oild do leverence 
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Extracts relating to some opinions of IVesteni 
schola s referred to tn the book 

I 

(Expansion and Interpolations See pages 14 to 20) 

I As Professor Jacobi shows all these additions to 
the original body of the epic have been for the most 
part so loosely attached that the junctures are easj 
to recognise They are however pervaded bv the 
same spirit as the other part There is theiefoie no 
reason for the supposition that the> are due to a 
Brahmin revision intended to transform a poem 
originally meant from the vvarnor caste Ihcv seem 
rather to owe their origin simph to the de ire oi 
professional rhapsodists to meet the demands of the 
popular taste ) (Page 304 Saiisl rit Literature A \ 
Macdonnell ) 

According to Professor Lassen the dt velopment 
of the story of Rama ma> be divided into four stages 
The first construction of the poem did not cairv the 
narrative be>ond the banishment of Rama to the 
Himalava and the circumstances which caused his wife 
Sita and his brother Lakshmana to follow him into 
exile The second changed the place of bam hnient 
to the Godavari and described the protection afforded 
to the hermits against the attacks of the abongmes 
The third embraced the account of the first attempts 
to subdue the inhabitants of the Dekkan The fourth 
amplification which resulted from the knowledge- 
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gamed by the Hindus of the Island of Ceylon, 
included the descnption of Rama’s expedition against 
Ranka i (Page 339, Indian Wisdom, Monier- 
Williams ) 

II 

(Relation to Buddhism in time and matter 
See pages 242, 243, 247 and 248 ) 

The only mention of Buddha m the Ramayana 
occurs in a passage which is evidently interpolated 
Hence the balance of the evidence m relation to 
Buddhism seems to favour the pre-Buddhistic origin 
of the genuine Ramaiaiia (Page 307, Sanskut 
Litei afw e, A A Macdonnell ) 

Another question is whether traces of Buddhism 
can be proved m the Ramayana It can probably be 
answered with an absolute negative, for the only place 
in which the Buddha is mentioned (see above p 486, 
note 2) is decidedly spurious However, there may 
be one, though veiy distant, relation to Buddhism 
(Page 509, Indian Litciatwe, Vol I, Wmteimtz) 
There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be 
seen in the Ramavana, but the characterisation of 
Rama may possibly be traceable to remote Buddhist 
influence (Page 516, Indian Lifeiatuie, Vol I, 
Wmternitz ) 

III 

(Greek influence or example See pages 243 and 248 ) 

Piofessor Weber’s assumption of Greek influence 
in the story of the Ramayana seems to lack foundation 
(Page 307, Sanskrit Liteiatwe, A A Macdonnell) 
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The circumstance that the ancient po‘*m already 
served as a model for Asvaghosha and hence must 
l^a^ e been composed long before the time of the htter 
agrees well with the entire absence m the old and 
genuine Ramayana of an\ traces of Greek influence 
or of an acquaintance with the Greeks Tor two 
allusions to the Ya^anas (lonians Greel s) have been 
proved to be spurious And it is quite out of the 
question that as was once suggested b> Weber the 
Homeric poems should have had anv sort of influence 
on Vahniki s composition There is not even a remote 
similantv between the stealing of Sita and the rape 
of Helen between the advance on Lanl a and that on 
Tro> and only a verj remote similarity of motive 
between the bending of the bow b\ Rama and that 
bv Ul>sscs (Page 514 Indian Literature \ ol I 
Winternitz ) 

There can be no question of Greek influence m 
the Rama>ana and the genuine Rama>'ina betrajs no 
acquaintance with the Greeks (Page 516 Indtan 
Literature Vol I Winternitz ) 

The Greek wnter Dion Chr>sostomos who was 
born about the middle of the first centur) and was 
espeenHv honoured 1^ the emperor Trajan mentions 
(Or Lin 555) that records existed in his time of 
epu. poems recited hy the Hindus which had been 
copied or translated from Homer These statements 
ss Professor I assen has shown (Ind Alt III 346) 
must have ];een taken from the accounts of Megasthe 
nes who lived at the court of Chandra Gupta (see 
Tiote 1 p 224) They indicate that poems resembling 
the Ihad were current in India at least as earl> as 
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the third or fourth centui}^ B C , though it by no means 
follows that the Hindu poets borrowed a single idea 
from Homer 

There seems too great a disposition among 
European scholars to regard the Hindus as destitute 
of all originality I cannot but agree with Professor 
Eassen that Megasthenes was mistaken (Page 313^ 
Indian Wisdom, Monier- Williams ) 

But these comparisons cannot be earned out to 
any extent without encountering difficulties at every 
step so that any theory of an interchange of ideas 
between Hindu and Greek epic poets becomes 
untenable (Page 426, Indian Wisdom, Monier- 
Williams ) 

IV 

(Priority in time as between the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhaiata See pages 243 and 247 ) 

In Book HI (Cantos 277-91) of the latter epic 
(the jMahabharata) moreover there is a Ramopa- 
khyana, and it contains se^^eral verses agieeing more 
or less with A^almiki’s lines, and its author presupposes 
on the part of his audience a knowledge of the Rama- 
}ana as lepresented by the Bombay recension (Page 
306, Sanskiit Liteiatutc, A A Macdonnell ) 

All these facts justify our agreeing with Jacobi 
(loc at, p 71) when he says that the Ramayana 
must already “have been geneially familiar as an 
ancient work, befoie the Mahabharata had reached 
Its final form” (Page 503, Indian Liteiafwe, Vol I, 
Vhntcrmtz ) 
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Hence the Raina>ana is in some respects a more 
finished composition tlian the Jklahabharata and 
depicts a more polished state of society and a more 
adN meed cuilization (Page 417 Indian li tsdom 
Monier Williams ) 

V 

(The time of the Rama>ana See pages 247 and 248 ) 

We know from the statements of Megasthenes 
preser\ed in Stribo and Diodorus that the worship 
of \ishmi in his heroic incarnations pre\ ailed m 
Hindustan about three hundred >ears before Christ 
(See note p 276 ) (Page 318 Indian JVtsdom 
Monier Williams ) 

We ma> probablj argue that the Ramavana came 
into being at a time when Buddhism had alread\ 
spread in Eastern India and the Buddhist Canon was 
in course of formation (Page 510 Indian Literature 
Vol I Winternitz ) 

As early as in the second half of the first centuri 
A D the Jain Monk Vimala Sun recast the Rama 
legend in his Prakrit poem Paumacanya {Padi la- 
clmrita) bringing it into line with the religion and 
plulosophy of the Jams (Page 0l3 Indian Litnature 
Vol I Winternitz ) 

It IS probable that the original Rama; ana was 
composed in the third century B C bj Valmil i on the 
Vci'STS oi WiVafis (Yage 5\7 Indian J licraUire 

Vol I Winternitz ) 

These points seem to merit consideration m fix 
ng 500 B C as an approximate date for the fir'st 
pre Brahmmical and pre Buddhistic ;ersions of the 
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Homer It lioiiW be obserxed morcoxcr tint the 
dtaion of tlic Indnu cpic«^ is more polished rcRijIir 
and ciiUmtcd ind the hngin^t 'iUoj,cihcr in i more 
adsmeed stngc oi development thin that oi Homer 
This of course tells to the disadv-intaqc of the st\k 
on the side of nervous b rcc and Mf,our and it 
must he adnnttcd that m the San knt ikkius there 
IS a great redundance of tpith^'t lix) hlicral a use 
of metaphor simile and h\|>crl>olt ami far too much 
rcpelitjou amplification and proh\it\ (Page 423 
Imitau U tsdom Monier W ilhams ) 

Yet there arc not wantun; indications m the 
Indian Epics of a luRhcr <Ic{:rcc oi civilization llian 
that repre cnicd m tin. Homeric iiocms The battle 
ficltls of the Kamavana ami Mahahlnrita thoui,h 
spoiled lis cUiUUsU exaggerations and the n c of 
supernatural weapons arc not made harharons h\ 
w-anton cnicUtes and the dc cnptions of Avodh>a 
and Lanka impU far greater luxur> and rthnement 
than those of Sparta and Irov (Page 424 Indtan 
If jjrfoin "Monicr \\ ilhams ) 

No one too can read either the Ramavana or 
lilaliahharata wathout feeling that thc) rise above the 
Homeric poems m this that a deep religious 
meaning appears to underlie all thc narrative and that 
the wildest allcgorv ma\ be intended to conceal a 
sublime moral symbolizing the conflict between good 
and evil and teaching the hopelessness of victorv m 
so terrible a contest without piinty of soul self 
abnegation and subjugation of thc passions 

In reality it is the religious element of tlie 
Indian Epics that constitutes one of thc principal 
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features of contrast in comparing them with the 
Homeric (Page 427, Indian IVisdom, Monier- 
Wilhams ) 

In fact, it is not merel}" in a confused, exagge- 
rated, and o\ergroum mythologj’’ that the difference 
between the Indian and Grecian Epics lies It is m 
the injudicious and excessive use of it In the 
Rama} ana and i\Iahabhaiata, the spiritual and the 
supernatural aie everywhere so dominant and over- 
powering, that an} thing merely human seems alto- 
gether out of place (Page 432, Indian Wndom, 
Monier-Williams ) 

Above all, although priests aie occasional!} men- 
tioned in the Iliad and the Odyssey, there is wholly 
wanting m the Ploineric poems any recognition of a 
regulai hierarch}, or the necessity for a mediatorial 
caste of saciificers This, uliich may be called the 
sacerUotol element of the Indian Epics, is more or 
less woven into their very tissue Brahminism has 
been at work in these pioductions almost as much as 
the imagination of the poet, and boldly claiming a 
monopoly of all knowledge, human and divine, has 
appropriated this, as it has every other department 
of literature and warped it to its own purposes 
(Page 433, Indian Wisdom, Monier-Williams ) 

It must be admitted, however, that in exhibiting 
pictures of domestic life and raanneis the Sanskrit 
Epics are even more true and real than the Greek 
and Roman In the delineation of women the Hindu 
poet throws aside all exaggerated colouiing, and 
draws from nature Kaikeyi, Kowsalya, Mandodari 
(the favourite wife of Ravana) and even the hump- 
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backed Mmthara (Rama\aua II \n) are all drawn 
to the \er} life Stta Droupadi and Dania)*anU 
engage our affections and our interest fare more than 
Helen or c\cn than Penelojic (Page 437 Indian 
li tsdom Monier Williams ) 

Indeed m depicting scenes of domestic affection 
and expressing those nnucrsal feelings and emotions 
which belong to human nature in all time and in all 
places Sanskrit epic poetia is imru ailed e\cn hj Greek 
epics (Page 440 Indian fl tsdom Monier W illiams ) 
How far more natural is Achilles with all his 
faults than Rama wnth his almost painful correct 
nes§ of conduct (Page 43a Indian U tsdom Monicr 
Williams ) 

Notwithstanding the wilderness of exaggcntion 
and h>perbole through which the reader of the Indian 
Epics has occasional!} to wander there are ui tlie 
whole range of the worlds hlcrature few more 
charming poems than the Rama>ana The classical 
punt) clearness and simplicity of its st>le the ex- 
quisite touches of true poetic feeling with which it 
abounds its graphic descriptions of heroic incidents 
and nature s grandest scenes the deep acquaintance 
It displays with the conflicting workings and most 
refined emotions of the human heart all entitle it 
to rank among the most licautiful compositions that 
wi tm) -jjenDd w m any countT) 
(Page 363 Indian Wisdom Monier Williams ) 

And if a comparison between the Indian and the 
Greek Epics with reference to artistic \alue must 
necessarily result unfavourably for the former the 
blame rests far more with those versifiers who 
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jiicicasccl and disfit/nied the ancient v iih their 

own aclthUons and altciations, tiian wilii the ancient 
Indian poets 'J he ‘ fonnie^^s fenmntnn^ cerhiaen,' 
•nitli tvlneh Fuedueh RucKert reproaches the Jsania- 
y.ina is sinel) inoic often to he jilaced to the aceount 
of the nnitatois of \ alrniki than to that of \ alnnkt 
himself Hnt on the v hole tlie (icrman poet is 
piobahh ns,dit v lien he sees the hc.int} of the Indian 
epic elsewhere than tint of the (Irecl , sa\uiq; 

“Such fantastic t^rnnacc'-, such formlcs-. fennent- 
111" \erhiaq;c 

As Raina\ana oiTeis thee that has Ilonuw 

Certainh taii"hi thee to despise , but > ct Mich 
loft} tlioiights 

And sneh deep feclni" the Iliad doc^ not shov 
thee ” 

(Page 500, Indian Lilc/atiiu, A’ed I, \\ mtcrnit? ) 


12e!i W Printed at The Bongnlorc Pre-s Mysore Road, Banfaloro City, 
by G Srinivasa Rao Supcrintondoi t 



By the Same Author 


POPULAR CULTURE IN KARNATAKA 


OPINIONS 

Mr M Venkatesd I>en'’ir familiar to the Kannada 
reader as Snmva a and \ ell known in literarv circles as 
Ma ti 1 he first senes of lectures «i Kannada under the 
auspices of the Madras Unnersit, of which he is a distinguished 
alumnus were delivered b> him Th( author has found 
time to engage in literary actnUies of a very high order and 
produce bool s in the lan^niag of th country which find a 

? lace m cverv home We wm^ratulate J.fr \enkatesa 

yengar on the excellent manner m which he has dealt with 
the subjects comprised in the volume under review — The 
Journal of the il/jf/itc Soctet\ BaiKjalore 


Indians and lovers of India will greet this, volume with 
enthusiasm and salute its author with gratitude Besides 
its literarv form there is substance in the book it is the 
offspring of research and of thought The culture of 

Karnataka is vital — in the process of growing like a 
healthy tree This volume is a most c cell nt guide and offers 
a historical bad ground without a knowledge of which a 
proper appreciation of what is tal ing place in the literature 
of the province to day is not possible — Irjoii Path 


Those who have any knowledge of Mr Venkatesa 
Iyengar s wo k do not need to b told that the book is w ntten 
m a charming stjle elegant sui^iicst ve and convincing by its 
freedom from pomp as much as by its aptness of phrase — 
K P H Readers Guid 


The Fnglish and the get up of the book are both 
elegant — OriciifaJ Literary Digest 


In the present work Mr M Venkatesa Iyengar breaks 
new ground— both to himself and his manv readers The 
essajs ire of equal merit throughout and are devoted to 
a v'anety of subjects There is one increasing purpose running 
through them Mr Venkatesa Ijengars presentation of the 
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topics he hds selected for the elucidation of Karnataka Culture 
leaves little to be desired His style is easy, simple and chaste 
The Haridasa movement has been for the first time dealt with 
by a modern \\ ritcr in a manner at once sj mpathetic and 
suggestive ” — Hindu 


“It IS written m faultless and graceful English of high 
literary merits And the general treatment of the subject 
shows the author’s intimate acquaintance with Kannada 
literature in all its aspects and his penetration into the spirit 
that inspires it This has enabled him to intersperse his very 
informative work with delightful and appropriate quotations 
111 translation To represent the culture of a country some- 
thing more than mere scholarship is necessary That something 
is an enthusiasm for the culture kir Aiycngar possesses m 
abundance both these, scholarship and enthusiasm, and the 
result IS this valuable contribution to the studv of Indian 
culture, which may very well serve as a model for those who 
want to write on the much-neglected movements that hav'e 
influenced and moulded the lives of the masses m different 
parts of India ’’ — Vedanta Kcsaii 


“klr Venkatesa Ij’cngar has dravvm with a delicate but 
sure touch the joys and sorrows of the daily life of the 
people, the philosophy and tradition that help them along the 
road This book emphasizes the organic, spiritual and 

cultural unity of India from the white Himalayas to the green 
Cape The best chapter m the book is the one on folk- 
song The test of a culture is its folk song, and Kannadadesa 
comes out victorious in the test The people of Kannada 
must have an unconscious urge towards the Beautiful in Life — 
for the names of their villages are lovely and euphonious and 
give rise to pleasing thoughts of smiling cornfields and 
groves Mr Venkatesa Iyengar’s conclusions about the 

present and future following on such a superb past are quite 
in acco’*dance with his lofty outlook And if he has been 
scathing in some of his criticisms, it is due to his exceeding 
love for the cultuie of his mother-country The book is 

very well vvTitten and in a lucid style ” — Tiivcm 

Price Rs 2-8-0 
■Copies can he had from — 

1 The Bangalore Press, Mysore Road, Bangalore City 

2 The Author, 43-44, Gavipur Extension, Basavan- 

gudi Post, Bangalore City 




